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PREFACE 


I MAKE NO APOLOGY for following my study of Warren Hastmgs 
with a compamon work on Chve It would have been more 
logical of course if I had taken Chve first, but that was not the 
order of my interest There is an unquestioned lack of a satis- 
factory full-dress life of Chve, as of most other leadmg figures of 
Bntish-Indian history. This lack I have tned to supply, at the 
same time givmg to the subject a modem cnncal mterpretaaon 
somewhat at vanance on many pomts with that of previous 
writers Because of the fact that presentations of Chve have 
tended m recent years to become stereotyped, a fresh and different 
view of him may not be unwelcome I wish only to assure the 
reader who has well-formed views of his own that my con- 
clusions have not been reached by making facts fit mto a pre- 
conceived theory they anse out of a close and unprejudiced 
study of all the available evidence and a prolonged study of the 

* character and personahty of Chve himself 

All biographers like to make a claim to “ new matenal ” I can- 
not make that claim, but I hope that I shall be considered to have 
made fuller use of “ old matenal ” than has previously been 
made. The Chve papers m the possession of Lord Powis 
have twice been examined and largely pubhshed Whether or 
not anything of importance has been overlooked I am not m a 
position to say, as I have not been given access to them, but I found 
some mterestmg unpublished items m the extensive transcnptions 
from them that Su George W Forrest made and which are now 
m the India Office records I had hoped to be able to examine the 
Strachey papers, perhaps the only source of possible new hght on 
Chve stdl available, and had considerable correspondence with 
their present owner about them, but he has plans of his own 
m respect to them which we shall hope to see earned out m due 
course. All histoncal students are under a deep debt of gratitude 

* to S. C HiH for the work that he did on the Onne MSS and that 
admirable collection of documents Bengal m 1756-1757, of both of ' 
which I have made full use 

There is now only one real lacuna m our story and tliat is 
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lAwrencc Sulivan. There la a splendid opportunity for research 
in unearthing his personal history and unravelling ins important 
part m East India Company politics By making the best use of 
available material I have given the iiillcst treatment hitherto 
accorded him 

A word of warning u necessary regarding my treatment of 
quoted passages from contemporary lettcn and documents m 
which I have not been consistent. Whether or not to rctam the 
original spelling punctuation and hberal use of capitals of the 
ongmals is an insoluble problem for historians and biographers 
the arguments either way seem equally strong My own solu- 
tion of It has been to transenbe some lettcn exactly so that the 
unmiuated may apprecutc their cicganacs while modcmizmg 
the rat for die sake of greater case of reading without of course 
m any way disrarbmg thar sense. Much of the same diflScnlty 
ansa over the spelling of Indian words, old and modem usage 
varying widely 

Rjr the rest I have taken as my aim the one that Professor 
Trevelyan has m our own day made his own, with such magnifi- 
cent roults that the same book should make its appeal both to 
the general reader and to the histoncal student. 

As in the previous volume I am indebted to Mr W T OttcwiD 
of the India Office for much kmd help Miss L M, Anstcy has 
been of great assistance m following up some Iina of research. I 
am also grateful to Dr W D Howe for his ennasms and sug- 
gestions to Mr G P Belgium for consentmg to read the proon 
and to the Bnmh Library m New York for thar assistance m 
obtaining for me books not easily available on the western ndc of 
the Adanuc. Sir Evan Cotton and Dr Sophia Wcimnan have 
kmdly given me the benefit of their wide knowledge of the 
subject, though I acquit them of any responsibihty for my views. 


January 1939 


A.M.D 
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INTRODUCTION 

I 

“ The History of Heroes is the History of Youth ” 

BENJAMIN DISRAELI 

All peoples cheeish the memory of their heroes They are part 
of the national mhentance woven mto the very warp and woof 
of national consaousness That the tradition is not always 
historically true matters httle. The legend is more important 
than fact. The hero is above truth. 

History knows very htde about Kmg Arthur, yet he is one of 
the most important personaha.es m Enghsh history. Even if it 
were to be proved that he never existed, the learned of the 
profession alone would take note of the fact, and it would sail 
remain true that, though he never existed, he soil hves m the 
minds and unagmaaons of the people that inhabit his island 
Legends have a reahty, a truth, and a power all their ovm 

Happy IS the lot of the histonan and biographer when legend 
and historical fact happen to comcide , when m pursuit of his 
object he does not have to tear down images m the naaonal 
temples of honour 

Chve, so far as he has been a hero, is the hero of youth rather 
than maturity. To boys he has an irresisable appeal that would 
seem to extend to the boy m grown men In fact, one has the 
feehng that most of the books that have been written about him 
have been wntten by men — ^none has been wntten by a 
woman ’ — in memory of then: own youth Arcot and Plassey * 
These adventures sor emoaons m the blood such as will not easily 
settle. They remam even when the writer is brought up agamst 
the hard and discomfortmg facts of the hero’s later hfe How 
often they must have wished that he had met a hero’s death, hke 
Wolfe, upon the field of his greatest victory ’ Yet even so, even 
though they had to teU of the remaining seventeen years of his 
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life, the glamour of youthfbl exploits toll spreads its Irntrc, the 
hero keeps his pedestal, managing though often than before, 
to strike correct heroic attitudes A soberer less romantic note 
jhas to be struck as the “ heaven-bom general gives place to the 
statesman and administrator But the change is only superficial. 
Clive, the hero of Arcot and Plasscy remains Indeed, he 
becomes Clive of India 1 

And then at last, m the due course of fiTne^ he receives the foial 
apotheosis when the legend is translated mto a successful stage 
and film play which does the utmost that man can do to maw 
him a romantic figure cast m true heroic mould. Between 
Henty s juvenile story With CUve in India and the play Clive of 
India there is no vital dificrcncc of view Action, colour 
romance are the ingredients of both. 

But there IS, and always has been, another view of Clive. One 
that may be called the historians view m contrast to the roman- 
oasts and biographers Neither the older school of histonans 
of Bntuh India, represented by James Mill, nor the most modem, 
represented by Messn. Thompson and Gairatt, has been dazzled 
by his undeniably fine miliary guahties and feats They have 
used other cntcru for judgment than valour and have bera con- 
cerned with odier conodefations than pamahty for one man. 
Ladang that biographical tenmtaoon, they have amved at con- 
clusions stokingfy dificrcnt &om the former A number of 
virtues attnbuti to the hero do not appear m their pages* 

There arc, m fact, two Chves m htcraturc and popular thought, 
two quite difiercnt traditions. And each has about the same 
weight of authonty bclund it. Each stems fixim his own life- 
time, thoughfi:om difiercnt sources and each has had Its adherents. 
As much evil was spoken of Clive during his lifetime as good as 
much attcntiou was c entre d on the alleged lU-dccds of die later 
years as on the heroisms of the earlier Few men have known 
the same extremes of applause and opprobnum. To his own 
gcncrauon he was as much viDam as hero 
I It is mtcrcstmg to read the ‘ Reflections on the Life and Death 
1 of Lord Chvc that Thomas Fame published m the Pennsylvania 
^ Magazine (March 1775) The Reflections took the shape of a 
homily against avarice and ambiuon a mystery play showmg the 
inevitable fete attendmg wickedness. Chvc is depicted at the 
close of his life envying chimney-sweeps and beggars ^vus h i n g he 
could change places v.ich them. Words arc put mto his mouth 
z 



“ Could I unlcani what Tvc already learned — miact what iVe 
already acted — or would sonic sacred power convey me back to 
youdi and iiuioccnce, I’d act anodier part — I’d keep witlun the 
vale of humble life, nor ^vlsh for what the world calls pomp.” 
And Panic’s conclusion is : “ As an emblem of tlic vanity of all 
carddy pomp, let lus moiiumciit be a globe, but be diat globe a 
bubble ; let his effigy be a man waibng round it m lus sleep ; and 
let fame and the character of a shadow insenbe honours on the 
air. 

Thus we have two qmte different conceptions of Chve, and the 
wide gap between diem lias never yet, m die popular nund at 
least, been filled. It is our busmess to try to fill that gap, to 
examhie both traditions, and see where the real trudi hes 

It vuH generally be found m such cases that die trudi hes some- 
where in between. So we beheve it to be m the case of Chve. 
One tradition belongs espcaaUy to lus youdi, the odier to lus 
manhood, and both have equdly strong elements of truth m 
them. There was once a hero, and there was once a man, though 
never the wicked man of Paine’s imagmmgs, who imght have 
uttered such a prayer. On the one hand his life may be read as 
a homily in praise of manly virtues, of courage, zeal, vigour, 
enterprise, and boldness , on the other, it may be read as a homily 
against worldly ambition and love of power Of such diverse 
materials was his life made 

Our task, then, is one of synthesis and reconcdiation, to show 
that there were not two Chves but one, who partook of both 
natures 


n 

The tradition of Chve the hero m its purest form is embedded 
m a rock that is hard to spht. That rock is Orme 

What Hakluyt is to the Elizabethan manners Orme is to Chve 
That is to say, his History of the Military Transactions of the British 
Nation in India is the one indispensable contemporary account of 
Chve’s military career And m default of other accounts, except 
for one or two that merely supplement it, it has been for the 
histonau almost a case of aut Orme aut nihil As his dependabihty 
has been generally recognized, the result has been that what we 
read m most subsequent histones is htde more than a paraphrase 
of his work. 

But though Orme is mdispensable he is not necessanly 
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mfiJliblc, and one of die qaesQom we have to ajk ourselves is 
whether there are any grounds for doabtmg the jtnet accuracy 
of his narrative, his unpartiahty and the soundness of his judg- 
ment. In order to answer this question we must first see how ne 
came to wntc his history the kmd of man he was anJ the 
nature of his relations with Chvc, 

The two men entered the Bast India Company s service at 
Madras in the same year though Robert Orme was three yean 
Clive s jtmior havmg come out to Calcutta at the age of thirteen 
apprenticed to a firm of merrhant5.[i] Withm a short time 
we find them m parmcrship carrying on private trade between 
Madras and Bengal, and naturally w^im Chvc took up soldiering 
his partner took care of his afi^ 

The desire to be the ciironiclcr of the wars of the E nglub and 
French seems to have taken early possession of Orme and to have ^ 
arisen fiom a natural adrmracion ior the exploits ofhis fiicnd. He 
had a htcraiy bent and his compamons had already dubbed bim 
Cicero and employed him to wnte their lcttcis.[2] So he began 
to make records of each truhtary event as it occurred and to obtain 
fix)m Clive accouna of earlier episodes in the war When Chvc 
retumed home Orme accompamed him, and both used their tune 
successfully m furthering their ambmons Orme had by now 
prepared an early draft ofhis history and passed it around among 
promment men. It obramed him the avoor of Lord Holdcr- 
ncssc, Secretary of Stare, so chat withm a year he was on his way 
back to Madras as Member of Council Chvc soon fbllowca 
him and when he left to go on the Bengal expedition Orme again 
took care ofhis mtcrcsts 

T heir co-opcratioa seems to have been very close, Orme 
proposed Clu^ for the command of the expeditionary land force, 
and when Orme cvmccd ambitions to succeed to the Governor- 
ship of Madras Chvc, who had the pnor claim as Deputy- 
Governor of Fort Sr David wrote, as a consequence ofhistnumph 
at Plasscy to soy diac he was no Jonra a rival [3] On Ocmes 
return to India ne had begun scnously to study Thucydides hu 
chosen model and to coUca additional matcnals fiom the 
prmapal performen Chvc sent him numerous memoranda 
which formed the body ofhis ■u'orJe. [4] Jt was Dime s cxpcnence 
that purely mihcary men were seldom able to give coherent 
accounts of their own domgs for w hich reason he leaned hcasnly 
upon Chvc, whose accounts were notably dear and sucema 
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In writing to Clivc lie called it Itis lustory and said tliat it must be 
wntten at his elbow ; winch seems to prove tliat tliougli it was a 
general lustory of die war its real object was to celebrate Clive’s 
maroal exploits [5] That he appears to have been obligated to 
Chve financially is not an irrelevant pomt to consider ui dus 
coiuiccaond 

Orme’s Indian career came to a sudden end m 1759. He 
showed lumself in an unfortunate hght by consentmg to send 
pnvate reports about Ins colleagues to die Company’s chairman 
at home When die fact was discovered he naturally meurred 
dieir bitter ennnty The Governor accused liun of corruption 
and he was forced to rcsign.[6] By gomg home shordy before 
Madras was besieged by Tally he meurred die furdier charge of 
cowardice. Altogcdicr he quitted die service under a heavy 
cloud The rest of his hfc was spent m rcarement m England, 
where he redeemed Ins reputaaoii by Ins hterary work [7] 

When Chve joined Inni 111 England the folio wmg year their 
collaboration on die histor}'’ was resumed Chve went over die 
proofs of die first volume, winch brought die story down to die 
end of Duplcix’s war It is that volume, pubhslied m 1763 , which 
is die foundation of whatever dicrc is of legend m Chve’s reputa- 
tion as a soldier and peerless hero. 

The odd, or perhaps significant, dung about the pubhcation of 
that volume is that die reception given to it was not at aU what its 
author had expected. Aldiough he had celebrated the gallant 
deeds of other people besides Chve, none of these gendemen, 
with the exception of Captam Dalton, Chve’s mtimate fnend, 
thought that justice had been done him ' They were, m fact, 
so lukewarm m their appreciation that Orme was doubtful 
whether to contmue [8] 

One reason for this lack of enthusiasm was probably that Chve 
was at that date ceasmg to be a popular hero. The ade of feehng 
was tunung agamst him And there may consequendy have been 
a great deal of scepticism about Orme’s portrayal of him as a 
supreme mihtary gemus. 

Some of this scepticism we may ourselves share A avdian 
lumself, Orme seems to have had all of a avdian’s passionate 
admiration for those of his colleagues who were distmguishmg 
themselves m the field of war, and most of all, naturally, for his 
friend and parmer only three years older than himself. It is easy 

1 See his letter to Chve, Oct 22, 1757, p 249, below 
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to sec Low saiyonc as young as — Ormc only twenty-one at the 
time — ^would be quite carruS away by die darTlmg splendour of 
such a feat as the ocfcncc of Arcot. Nor is it to be aoubted that 
Clive, widi his more than ordinary ambinousncss, was fuUy as 
pleased to have the story wntten up in the way it was 
In plain terms what we suspect is that, consaously or not, 
Ormc had given birth to a legend and that there were people m 
England who recognized it as such and therefore, withncld their 
admiration &om his book. And what makfg ns suspect fbii the 
more is the positive fact that Ormc s account does not always 
tally with the evidence contained in his papers. 

On this point we cannot do better than to quote the late 
S C Hill, who calendared the Ormc Collection now in 
possession of the India Office 

It wonld appear that Onne s admiranon of Clive s early 
exploits develops a tendency to exaggerate — at any rate in the 
fint volume — ms ment and to give him the whole credit for the 
success ofbatdcs and operaaons at which he was present even in 
a subordinate capaaty Thus he ascribes to his imoanvc the 
attack upon Arcot, though this expedition was first suggested by 
1 that lease military of Indian prmccs M ohamma d Ah, Nawab of 
? the Carnatic, who was m dire need of money and knew that the 
Arcot distract was very rich, and though Chvc himself was so 
Ignorant of the pohocal value of his achievement that he was 
saved from the fatal mistake of a retirement only by the 
remonstrances of Saunders and Pigot. So also Ormc asenbes 
to Clive die bold and nsky crossmg of the Coleroon which 
resulted m the defeat of Autcuil and the surrender of Law 
whereas the idea was most probably that of Lawrence, the force 
dispatched being pbeed under Chvc only because of his reputa- 
tion amongst our Indian allies. Evidently Ormc never 
recognized as Chv8 himself did, how much Chvc owed to the 
mihtary example and tcadmig of Lawrence. Dazzled like the 
native chicfi by Chvc s capture and defence of Arcot, he 
expected cvcryuiing from ms hero In 1751 he wrote to 
Stephen Law Tbit military gemus is too well known to us 
and too much dreaded by the enemy not to let us expect that if 
he goes to Tnchmopoly matters must be concluded im- 
mediately Fortunatcl) for the English LasvTcncc returned to 
India m time to take command of the cxpedition.”[p] 
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■When one gets past Orme’s first volume the scenery of Chve’s 
life undergoes a subtle but profound change. It broadens con- 
siderably — Orme is no longer our only authonty — but also loses 
Its ecstatic quahty. The farther one goes the harsher do the con- 
figurations become It is as though youdiful illusions, Orme’s 
along widi the rest, have been dispelled and when seen ui the hard 
hght of reahty and from a maturer standpomt Chve no longer 
appears either a mihtary gemus or a hero As Orme progressed 
widi his story he felt less and less rehsh for lus task And at the 
end he left it unfimshed. He liimself dated die beginning of his 
disillusionment from the events m Bengal of Apnl 1757, which 
led up to Plassey and Chve’s revolution. [10] One notes a 
change m his attitude to Chve which is reflected both m his 
writing and their personal relations Their fiiendship ends 
And one is left wondering how far its influence while it lasted 
had extended. 

In other words, what we have to bear m rmnd in mterpretmg 
Chve’s career, particularly the earher part of it, is the importance 
of the personal equation. If the Chve that conducted die cam- 
paign of Plassey does not seem upon examination qmte the same 
fauldess figure as the one who defended Arcot, it seems more 
reasonable to seek the explanation m Orme than in any actual 
deterioration of Chve’s military gemus If Plassey proves his 
faflibihty, the deduction we draw is that that fallibility more 
nearly represents the truth about him than the earher apparent 
mfalhbihty, and we have accordingly tried to make our mterpre- 
tation of ins earher career harmonize with the facts revealed by 
the later event 

The common rmstake made has been to do just the opposite — 
to make the facts about Plassey fit mto the previously conceived 
notion of Chve derived from Orme Accordmg to this view, it 
IS almost ummagmable that he should make a mistake, be com- 
pletely at a loss how to act, or be less master of a situation than 
some of his officers But m order to hold such a view it is neces- 
sary to Ignore or gloss over a number of mconvement facts The 
known facts of this campaign happen to be far more numerous 
than those of the earher ones and to come from other sources than 
Chve himself For this reason the account of it that we can piece 
together is hkely to be far more accurate. For the first tune Chve 
had regular army officers under his command who not only knew 
their busmess and were m a position to criticize his conduct but 
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were able afterwards to make tbcir views known. Except for 
Lawrence, with his big-Ecartcd liking for Chve, none ofhis fellow 
o6accrs in the Carnatic had known even as much about the art of 
war as he. Those early campaigns had been fought by amateurs 
and recorded by a avman At Calcutta and Plassey Chve was, 
for the first time, subjected to the real test of performing under the 
critical eyes of professionals and there is reason for fWlnng that 
he himself came to realize only too well his own dcficicnacs as 
a master of war My own view is based on this belief 

Once started along this track the legendary elements m the story 
naturally contmuc to grow If one succeeds in fitting Plassey 
mto thc^ictorc it is easy to fit much more mto it. If one imagine 
him as a heaven-bom general, it is not difficult to imagine him 
too as a heaven-bom statesman. One ray of gemus is sn&acnt 
to colour the entire view It is this view mat presents Chve to ns 
as a man of boundless devoaon and chanty as a soldier of 
dauntless courage, as a sound and bnihant commander of vic- 
tonous armies as a wicldcr by sympathy of great influence over 
ahen races as a statesman who by the power of m unfaltcmig wiU 
founded a mighty empire, [ii] And at the end, as the victim 
of all the hatr^ and odium that can sometimes come upon a 
man from having too frithfiilly diligently and heroically done 
his duty So the story closes appropnatcly upon a note of 
martyrdom. 

Such m brief is the heroic tradition and the way it has 
developed out of the pages of Onne, where it vsos first given 
birth 


m 

It remains to mdicate somcdiing of the nature of the badge we 
propose to build between this traditional view of Chve and the 
other so dificrcnt in every way 

Chve, as Tve see him was a thoroughly typical man of his 
century exemplifying to a high degree most of its paracular 
virtues and vices The virtoes were prmapally vigour enter- 
prise, ongmahty imciativc courage, boldness, self-confidence 
all sponging froni an cssenaal vinhty of thought, acuon and 
ex pre ss ion. The vices may be summed up as those of 
tmrestramed egomm producing a voraaty for Vi*calth powTr 
and ponaon the like of which has seldom been seen m English 
history 
8 
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We talk a lot to-day of our “ system of pnvate enterprise ” and 
the need for preserving, or abolislnng, it Seen m the hght of 
Chvc’s age it no longer exists It began its dechne, m England 
at least, not long after his death and died early m the nineteenth 
century. 

So much was that an age of pnvate enterprise that every impor- 
tant achievement and advance was tlie work of mdividuals 
Governments and corporate bodies were sunk m torpor and 
wound around by die twin cords of red tape and pnvate mterest, 
whilst die general level of human hvmg and thinking was as far 
below die standard of to-day as die level reached by a few was 
above it The vanety of type of person and achievement among 
those few is what makes die age so fasematmg to the student of 
human nature. Untrammeled human nature m operation may 
not always be an mspinng spectacle m the eyes of the morahst or 
those possessed of a strong soaal sense, but it cannot fail to be 
absorbmgly mteresong and mstructive. It enables us to see some 
of the heights to winch man can rise and the depths to which he 
can fall Both heights and depths are exemplified m Chve’s 
career, and both, as we shall see, were caused by the same traits m 
Ins character and the same circumstances of his hfe , corollaries, m 
fact, of his nature 

It was, moreover, a heardess, unfeehng age, with htde or no 
sympathy for human suffermg, htde or no regard for one’s fellow 
men It cannot be called cruel or bloodthirsty, hke previous 
ages, but rather, insensible Though the lot of all common 
humamty was appaUmgly hard, it would have been considered 
bad form in a gendeman to caU attention to the fact or trouble 
himself in the matter. Life with aU that it had m store m the 
shape of fortunes, positions, tides, and comforts was for the 
pnvdeged few, who could take them each for himself without 
carmg for his neighbour Those who faded to seize the oppor- 
tumty, whether fiom moral scruple or dehcacy, were regarded by 
most of their class as fools or madmen In fact, m moral scruples 

of any kmd, except those of a most conventional and domestic 
nature, the age was notably defiaent. In these respects, too, 
Chve was typical of his generation 
The chief impression I have denved fiom studying Chve’s 
career against this background is one of tragedy rather than 
romance I see tragedy m preparation m his chddhood I 
suspect far more than I can actually see in the years of upbrmgmg 
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and m the early yean m India. I tcU myself; what is the hteral 
tmth. that what we actually know about him during those yean 
IS not a hundrcdtli part of ’wnat wc need to know m order to know 
the whole story And I sospcct that if wc did know the whole 
story wc should sec much more dearly than we do the elements 
that were to cause the ultimate trageay because reason tells me 
that they were always present. hEs whole life I sec as cut to a 
single pattern his early tnumphs paving the way for his later 
defeats with the same qualities of mmd and character producing 
both. Thus there appears an incvitabihty m his fmal tragedy 
and It IS that mcvi^ility that gives his life its true dramatic 
quahty not the glamorous quahty that it has assumed m the 
hands of romantic wnters. 


The youthful hero was fading away even before the great 
wealth came that finally obhteramd bim. His successes did not 
make him humble, but proud did not s w e eten his nature, 
make him more knufly and generous but more ambitions more 


senaove to slights, more avid of reco^tion more mtolcrant 
of opponuoiL His overweening pnde was msaoable and it 
became almost impossible for other men to esteem him as highly 
as he wished, Inose, Strmgcr Lawrence, Roben Orme, his 
Madras comrades, who had loved the gallant youth could not love 
the mature man that emerged out of him, nor could the pubhe 
connnuc to extend to him its admiranon Both love and admira- 


tLon vanished as die yean went by, and envy and hate more and 
more took their places 

For us the chirf interest of his life is to trace that transiaon and 


to analyse its causes. Wc see a marked difference between the 
kmd of enemies that all men m pubhe life must make and the kmd 
that Clive made, these latter oemg the products largely of his 
own peculiar nature and his own acts. It is this difference of 
view that distmgrashcs our mtcrpretation of his life fiom certam 
other ones that conform to the heroic tradition. Clivc was 
hated. That is the outstanding fact of the concluding yean of 
his hfc. And wc ask ourselves. Why ? How far was it ms own 
fialc ? In answering these questions I have tried to take ajodicial 
attitude, idcnofymg myself neither with him nor with his 


enemies 

Anyone who Tnakr< such an attempt is entitled to ask for the 
indulgence of his enua because it is beset with tremendous 
difficulncs. Those }'can reeked with controversy of the bitterest 
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sort and it is sometimes practically impossible to arave at defimte 
conclusions, and not always can one be sure of bemg entirely just 
Tlie contemporary ewdence consists m large measure of con- 
troversial pamphlets better smted to tlie purposes of verbal warfare 
than of history. And Chve was always m tlie forefront of the 
strife, givmg and receivmg blows of equal lustmess. 

Yet the attempt to steer a straight course without partiahty for 
Chve seems well wortli while Without miportant new matenal 
that would radically alter the accepted story of his life — something 
not to be expected at this date — the most tliat a biographer can 
offer IS a fresh mterpretation of his subject A changed viewpomt 
frequently leads to as mterestmg results as new facts, and assuredly 
a viewpomt diat does not throw all Chve’s enemies out of court 
as pegured, worthless witnesses is a new one • 

There is another consideration. If Chve has had his advocates, 
most of those with whom he was at odds have not. Many of 
them are too unimportant for biographical attention Their 
honour and reputation rest mainly m the hands of Chve’s bio- 
graphers, and too often, as it seems to me, they have suffered m 
consequence. They are the under-dogs of our story, and I 
have toed to redress the balance a httle m their favour. 

Many hands helped to estabhsh Bntish ascendancy m India It 
IS not fair that to one man should go more of the credit than 
clearly belongs to him And even to those who opposed its 
establishment and aU the steps taken m that direcnon, justice 
should be done, particularly by our own generation, which is not 
very enamoured of the glones of impenahsm Let it readily be 
granted that Chve stood head and shoulders above everyone else, 
but let It also be granted that he sometimes strained himself to 
attain that additional height, and that he was not above pushing 
others to one side so that he could stand m sohtary splendour ! 
We are not deahng with a hero or a derm-god, but a human bemg 
with great quahties and great weaknesses, whose hfe was a record 
of great achievement gamed at the price of great suffermg and 
sacrifice, physical, moral, and spiritual, both to himself and to 
others 


II 



^ chapter One 
THE EXILE 

Myself I know dot exiles feed on hope " 

AESCHTIUS 

1 

On May 3 1 I 744 ) ^ nigtt fell, a lone East-Indiaman dropped her 
anchor in Madras roads on the Coromandel Coast of India. It 
•was tht Winchester 500 tons Captain Gahncl Stewart sn months 
overdue 60m England, Around her lay other ships of the East 
India Company s fleet whi(di had long smcc amvei The event 
caused ciatcmcnt m the little colony ^orc, as such events always 
did. It signified letten from home news, new faces a welcome 
break m the weary monotony of cmtcncc. Also the Winchester 
lil« her consort the Pnneas Loulsd, which bad sailed with her 
from the Company s dockyard in the Thames on March 10 1743 
had been given up for lost. And lost she had nearly been several 
times dunng the ooone of her fifteen months voyage. Her calc 
of adventures included the time when she had actnally seen her 
consort hopelessly wrecked m a storm on one of the Cape Verde 
islands and another when she had gone aground herstdf on the 
treacherous Brazilian coast. 

That latter had been a partiailarly trying experience. After 
refloating the ship her company had to spend five weary perilous 
months waiting for the winter storms to subside suffiacntly for 
them to bring her to a harbour where she could be repaired, and 
then she had had to be refitted from stem to sccm---work that had 
taken four months more, finally she had spent another three and 
a half months at sea before at last completing her voyage. 

A common enough o ccu rrence, and one worth recording at 
this distance of time only because among her passengers happened 
to be a ^xnmg man named Robert Chvc, 

As tli burning sun rose next morning a desolate scene was 
spread out before the eager eyes of the aghtccn-jrar-old )'outh 
waiting to land, A muc or two from the ship which w’as 
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anchored in an open roadstead, lay the low, barren coast, with no 
sort of harbour to extend a welcome. It was not the most 
propitious time of year for new-comers, with their memones of 
England’s green and pleasant land, to make their first acquamtance 
widi diis far outpost of trade. A scorchmg sun had long smee 
burnt up every bit of verdure m the landscape, leavmg nothing 
but a few palm-trees to break the appearance of utter aridity. 
Nor was there anything to betoken the existence of a European 
setdement except the shippmg m the roads and the htde fort with 
the Enghsh flag flying fiom its stafl" 

Landing was an adventure m itself The catamarans dashed 
perilously through the surf with their loads of passengers and 
freight, which they deposited at the sea-gate of the fort. 

Acquamtance with his new home was for young Chve a 
matter only of a few mmutes Fort St George was a puny 
structure 400 yards long and a hundred wide, lymg so close 
to the water’s edge that m stormy weather the great seas washed 
its very walls. All it had m the way of defences was a high wall 
with ramparts planted with antiquated cannon and, on the 
landward side, a broad ditch partly dry. It had been built a 
hundred years before at a cost of only Rs 23,000, and the highest 
estimate of a sufficient garrison for it was one hundred men 
Inside Its close confines were some fifty buildmgs, for the most 
part lofty, airy, and well-constructed, which housed the 400 
European inhabitants of the settlement On the south side stood 
the English church, with the Portuguese church opposite The 
warehouses, go-downs, the mam factory bmldmg, where Chve 
was to hve with the rest of the jumor servants, and the houses of 
the chief offiaals accounted for the remamder Upon leavmg 
the fort a short walk took one to the bounds of the setdement, 
the circumference of which was only four miles A mile 
to the northward lay the “ Black Town,” a noisome place, dark, 
evil-smelhng, miserably mean and squahd. Westwards were a 
few “ garden houses ” belongmg to the Governor and the semor 
merchants Beyond these lay nothmg but a vast plam, broken 
here and there by a few gaunt mounds of earth, beaunfiil and 
ferule only when the seasonal rams had renewed its hfe Far 
away, like low clouds on the horizon, there was a distant hne of 
hills that marked the boundary between the plams of the Carnatic 
and the well-watered up-lands of Mysore, die real hmterland of 
India 
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The youth stepped ashore was not a prepossessing sight. 
He was stoutly built for his height, which was medium, and 
hu heavy features made him anything but good-lookmg 
In m a nn ers he was awkward, m temper morose. The long 
voyage had played havoc with his slender wardrobe. Such 
clothes as had not been rmned by salt water or worn out he had 
outgiowii, and most of what he wore had been bought from 
fcUow-passcngcn He had fidlen overboard m a rough sea at 
Pernambuco and nearly drowned (he had, m fret , only been 
saved by the lucky carcamstancc that the captam was able to 
throw him a rope and a bucket from the cabm wmdow) and 
m this misadventure he had lost his hat, wig and shoes with his 
only pair of silver buckles 

Nor did his misfbrtuna end with the voyage. He had come to 
a place where mtroductions were mdispen sable. He bore a letter 
of recommendaaon to the Governor Mr Morse, and another to 
Mr Benyon, the gentleman to whose care he had been consigned, 
but when he presented himself to the Governor and cnqmrw for 
Mr Benyon ne was told that he had embarked for home four 
months before. Having no other mtroductions he was left 
widiout anyone feeling the slightest personal rcspoimbihty for his 
wclfrrc. He earned with him a bag of silver dollars which he 
■was to have given to Mr Benyon to be expended on his behalf 
Instead, he had to take it hims^ and make the best use he could 
of It. Converted mto the local currency it amounted to 137 
pagodas, the equivalent of £54. It was all he had. When he 
had paid for his purchases on shipboard and bought himself all 
ffiaf he needed to restock his warmobc and fomisn his room he 
had nothing left nor did he dare run mto debt because of his 
employers stnet rule agamst it. He was a penniless youth with- 
out friends m a none too friendly place. His salary as a wri ter 
amoimtcd only to £5 a year 

He "was desperately homesick. Although he had been fifteen 
months on the "way there ■^vas no letter fiom home to greet him 
upon arrival, as he tmght have expected and the season for 
aravmg ships was almost over The carhest he could expect to 
hear when it "was past, would be m six months. 

The httle settlement sweated m the mcense heat and sank mto 
rclaavc mactivity Day succeeded day when there ■^vas almost 
nothmg to do and no rehef to be found. Disaplmc, hou'cver 
was stna and the routme ngid as m a school Reveille at dawn 
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moniing service ni the church, breakfast, the writers taking all 
their meals togetlier m the big refection room , then came the 
busuiess of the day, the deahngs with tlie native traders, the pur- 
chase and sale of wares, the book-keepmg, the packmg and stormg 
of goods m the warehouse to await the arnval of the ships , dinner 
at twelve, followed by a long siesta, after which the writers re- 
ceived mstruction m die native, tongue , then — but this only m 
busy seasons — ^busmess agam from four till sundown, a bnef time 
for relaxation, the evemng service, supper, and the day was done. 

What need was there for recreation ^ Where could it be had ? 
There were taverns and other less reputable places m the black 
town. There was plenty of gambhng and drinking But 
Robert Chve was not much mchned that way. Where were 
the green fields and shady woods, rambhng lanes and fnendly 
cottages, where an Enghsh youth used to his native Shropshire 
could wander after working hours, or the many streets, byways, 
and cunous sights of a large city ^ There was no healthy way m 
which to reheve the monotonous boredom of his days, nothing 
to look at but the country boats tiding the heavy surf that 
eternally broke on the lonely shore, nowhere to walk but along a 
strip of sandy, shelvmg beach, no shade firom the merciless sun but 
that of a few palm-trees and the hot roofs of the houses themselves 

He fell lU, so dl that he was not expected to hve Everybody 
m the colony went down with fever, and twelve of the fifty- 
servants of the Company died dunng the six months foUowmg 
his arnval, most of them young men hke himself He had been 
very lU as a child, when only a strong constitutton had pulled hun 
through. There now had begun the process that was to sap that 
constitution. He counted it good fortune to have survived at 
all He and his comrades m exile were there to make money, 
nothing else, and the pnee even the luckiest of them paid was, 
too often, runted ^health. 

September' c^e, bringing with it news of the outbreak of 
■war -with France and the fear of attack ftom the nearby French 
setdement at Pondich^ry There was no knowmg now what 
ships might be held up or what treasured packets might fall into 
French hands. In tune of war these distant outposts might be cut 
off for months at a tune while hostile cruisers played havoc with 
their commerce. 

The lonely, homesick youth wrote a long and pamftil letter 
home to teU of all his adventures and misadventures “ Honoured 
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Sir, he began He tned to put a brave face on things not 


f^ory He expressed die hope that he would be able, if it 
pleased God to preserve his life to provide for himself and be of 
service to his family Did his modicr or his nsters want any 
nlks stuffs tea, or cahcocs ? But first he had to explam to a 

C bly irate Either, and at great length, how he had come to put 
at an added expense how he had heen unfortunate as wen as 
careless, how there had been some miscalculation of hu require- 
ments for a tropical country what damage coold be done to Imcn 
garments by the native methods of washing clothes and how 


ontragcously he had been overcharged on his purchases by the 
captain of the Winchester All this and much more he recounted 
with proper filial respect to a fadier of whom he evidently stood 
m some fear He thanked him for all that he had done for him 


and earnest promises of bemg worthy of his confidence and 

of behaving with sobnety and dihgcncc. The only requests he 
made were for a loan that he might advantageously use m trading 
recommendations to some of his supenors, the use of his Either^ s 
influence to get him trans f er r ed to Bengal as bong a more 
advantageous station, and some books. Books I Knowing 
nobody and with time hanging heavily on his hands reading was 
the onry diversion left to hun. He added a further pathetic httlc 
request A httlc news would be also very agTccablc to me. 

October brought die north-east monsoon, when fierce gales that 
ftequendy rcach^ huracanc force beat upon dus coast, foremg 
all duppme to flee for shelter as far away as the Hugh nver m 
Bengi and Trmcomah in Dutch Ceylon for along the whole 
i200-inilc length of the Coromandel Coast of India there was not 
a single harbour 

Then, at last, December came ushenng in the season for 
amvmg ships from England a pleasant season this ofcoolairand 
sea bre eze s and fleecy clouds gliding sofdy along a sky of perfect 
azure, the season when homc-iick youth searched the far horuon 
for white safls betokening news from home, letters fi'om loved 


ones 

And now the sails arc sighted I Hve East-Indiamcn arc 

commg m under com oy of t\% oof His Majesty l^\arshlps. The 

exatement m the htde senicraent is mtense Evd^diod) rum to 
the scau'ard wall It seems hours while the flc« wean m to its 
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anchorage Never in Ins hfe, declares Bob, had he enjoyed such 
real happiness as upon sight of these five ships “ Not all the 
riches of the Indies could have satisfied my desires more fiiUy than 
news of my native country.” 

But when the greetings were over and tlie mail at last dis- 
tnbuted, it was found that he, Robert Chve, alone m the colony 
had received nothmg ! “It seems fortune had elevated me to 
this high summit of expectation that I might m a greater degree 
expenence so heavy a disappomtment In short, I was the only 
sorrowful person m Madras ” There was still a chance that he 
would receive something by two late arnvals, one of which had 
lost Its mam-mast west of the Cape, the other not yet reported 
Yet even so, it would soil remam true that almost three years 
would have passed smce he had left England and last had news of 
his family. 

Such was the ordeal to winch Chve was subjected upon his 
arrival at the scene of his future glory No wonder diat he wrote 
to one of his cousms expressmg doubt about the worthwhileness 
of such an existence • No wonder the sacrifices seemed to him 
so much greater than any possible advantage that might accrue. 
No wonder that he added that he had not enjoyed a smgle 
happy day smce he left his native country ! 

His wretchedness was greater than that of most of his fellows 
because his handicaps were greater His personahty was most 
unsuited to this kmd of hfe He adnntted it himself when he said 
that, unacquamted as he was with anyone m the settlement, he 
lacked the assurance to mtroduce himself without bemg asked, 
and referred to hunself as a sohtary wretch. For he was anythmg 
but soaable, bemg proud, reserved, mtractable, morose, extremely 
self-centred, totally lackmg m social graces He was mchned to 
be sullen when m a bad humour and had to be gratified m order 
to be put mto good spirits Life at this settlement was like that of 
all such isolated and confined commumties and, to be tolerable, 
demanded of its members a cheery good humour, an easy com- 
radeship, and a readmess to subordmate personal emotions and 
gnevances to the common good. Consequendy, he could hardly 
have been at first other than an unpopular addition to their 
numbers The one thing he needed most was to have one of the 
semor merchants take a personal mterest m him and draw him out 
of himself Lackmg that aid, he shut himself away from his 
fellows, a victim of homesickness, lonehness, and fimstrated desnes 
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n 

The youth of Robert Chvc i5 a tempting subject for spccula- 
tiou- As one by one the lines of die nature man emerge out of 
the mist of obsennty we naturally want to see them in process of 
formation The formative age is perhaps the most interesting 
part of biography and all too often, unfortunately it is the 
age about which least is known* The biographer of Clive is 
perhaps a httlc better off m this respect than many of his fellow- 
workers the early yean of whose subjects sometimes present a 
complete blank. Yet a hctle knowledge may be more rantaliTmg 
than none at alL It may plunge us mco endless surmise from 
which we may emerge very httle the wiser If the kcy-picccs of 
a puzzle arc missing there is httlc to be gamed m trying to guess 
their likeness. 

We have a fairly dear picture of the youth of eighteen as 
he faced life m its most unatcracavc gmsc, and we shall tee how 
with the aid of fortune he came to solve his problem by mouldmg 
circumstances to his wilL What we cannot determine exactly 
IS how his character developed along those particular Imcs, 
how far they were inna te and how &r acquired. Were some 
of his charactensua the result of a dcfmcc mechanism working 
to ofiict the unfavourable influences of his upbnngmg ? Hii 
moroseness for instance, sclf-ccntredness, mtractabihty ? No 
defimte answer can be given, but the facts about his early life arc 
full of tuggesuon They seem to suggest pamculaily that what- 
ever the dodd s nature may have been whether normally bnghf, 
cheerful and happy or already fruntly overcast by a congcmtal 
disposmon towards melancholia, later influences were wholly 
unnvourable to ic and strong enough to bhght a nature as scnsi- 
uve as his. Nor is it at all diJScmt to see from them how the 
youth who stepped off the JVindiester could have been produced 
quite apart from hereditary cousidcrations. 

He was bom on September 1725, _to Richard Clive, 
Esq of Stychc, m Shropshire and his wife Rebecca, soon becom- 
mg the eldest son m a family whose large and rapid gro^vth was to 
outsmp the fathers abihty to support and educate it and the 
mothers to give it proper care and attenuon. His father a 
country squire by iimcntancc, a laW)Tr by profession ^'as an 
mdiffcrcnt man of busmcsi, s\hosc patnmon) of ^500 from the 
rent-roll of his Shropshire estate was inadequate for hu needs. 
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Styche, the ancient black-and-white timbered house which had 
been the family home for three centunes, was already falhng mto 
disrepair when Robert was born He bemg the heir, there 
would normally have been no need for liim to be sent abroad to 
seek his fortune. That fate was usually reserved only for younger 
sons for whom the father could make no provision He would 
have stayed at home, entered his father’s profession, or, if there 
had been sufficient funds, bought himself a commission m the 
army, aspired to enter Parhament. That Robert was sent abroad 
plainly mdicates, first, that the father was extremely hard-pressed 
financially and, secondly, that he could see no hopeful prospect at 
home for his son 

There are two possibihties Either Robert had completely 
faded to fulfil parental hopes and was bemg cut adrift to sink or 
swim on his own, or the parents saw a chance to extncate themselves 
from their difficulties through Robert’s success m India There 
are passages m the letter he wrote his father after his arrival that 
suggest the second may be the true mterpretation. He certainly 
shows a strong sense of responsibihty towards his famdy and 
a firm resolve to succeed May not that sense weighmg upon 
him have been one of the factors that depressed his spirits ^ May 
not that have been one of the motives that drove him so fiercely 
on to success ^ It is mdeed true that the first use he made of his 
fortune was to help his famdy And if he had cause to resent the 
way he had been treated by his parents he never betrayed the fact 
by word or deed 

He had an honourable and not undistmguished hneage. The 
famdy had owned Styche smce the day m the fifteenth century 
when James Clyve of Huxley, m Cheshire married the heiress of 
John Stuche of Stuche, thereby gready improvmg the Chve 
famdy fortunes. [12] Smce then he coidd count among his an- 
cestors the Sir George Clyve who was Insh Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer under Queen Ehzabeth, and his son Ambrose, Fellow of 
St John’s College, Cambndge, and, more espeaally, Ambrose’s 
son Robert, his namesake’s great-great-grandfather, who had 
gone to his father’s college at Cambndge, studied law at Lmcoln’s 
Inn, entered Parhament as member for Bndgenorth, risen to some 
prommence m the Civd War, when he became a member of the 
Committee of Safety of 1643, a colonel m the Parhamentary 
Army, and one of the sequestrators of Royalist estates m Shrop- 
shire So the blood m him was sturdy as well as gende The 
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nearness of the turbulent Welsh border is a factor not to be over- 
looked die border country bred a vigorous self-reliant race. 

Few boys have known pleasanter natural surroundmgs rhan 
those of StychcHalL Sctdccplyawayfromthcramblmgkncsof 
a quiet countryside and fer back from any highway approached 
imprctenuously by three long driveways fhar wmd their way 
through fields and appear to nowhere, it stands upon a shght 
undulation of the plam of Shropshire, looking towards the small 
town of Marker Drayton two miles away A qmet old town 
this with a sequestered look about it as though for ccntuncs it has 
lam off the b^ten track of English history and so been able to 
punue Its function of supplying the physn^ spmtual, and mtel- 
lectual needs of a fiirmmg commumty ccntuncs old, with a 
mmimiim of interference firom the disturbing hands of progress 
Outside one of the gates of Stychc Pailc is the any hamlrt of 
Moreton Say where is the church m which Lord Chve was to be 
buried. Surely a plaad enough setting for the beginning of a 
smmiWy tempestuouj hfc I 

Qmet and Slumber — ewas not so m life 1 

But It seems as chough he may not have spent much ofhis child- 
hood at home. Perhaps he made too many demands upon his 
mother occupied as she was with later arrivals many of whom 
died m infan cy At the age of three he was takm from home to 
visit his maternal aunt, Mrs Ehaabcth BayJcy at Hope Hall 
Manchester and it was while he was there that we get the first 
vivid picture of him. 

He was faVen desperately iIL For weeks he lay at death s door 
with the fever returning agam and again. On Christmas Eve he 
seemed better and his anxious relatives were cheered by his cro^ 
ness which seemed to diem a natural sign of recovery At last, a 
month later he came downstairs very thm and cmaaated, but 
otherwise normal very merry and good as it is posable, pos- 
sessed of a prodigious appeate and able to run about and chatter 
conanually and ask mccssant quesaons Obviously the normal 
child I But he already showed agns of an unusual dcarc and 
apucude for bendmg people to his wdl and his first conquests were 
hi 3 mdulgcnt uncle and aunt Right well did the future ruler 
know the iiscs to which illness could be put m chammg his nurses 
to his bedade and makmg them grat^ his chilthsn whims I 
Only when he wts well again did he suScr his aunt with some 
reluctance to leave the house. 
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The Manchester house was his second home, “ the centre of all 
his wishes,” as he descnbed it from India ; and it may well be that 
It was the one place where he received real affection and under- 
standmg. When he was seven his uncle wrote to his parents . 

“ I hope I have made a httle further conquest over Bob, and 
that he regards me m some degree as well as his Aunt Bay. He 
has just had a fine new suit of clothes, and promises by this 
reformation to deserve tliem. I am satisfied that his fightmg 
(to which he is out of measure addicted) gives his temper a 
fierceness and impenousness that he flies out upon every trifling 
occasion, for this reason I do what I can to suppress the heroic 
that I may help patience I assure you. Sir, it is a matter of con- 
cern to us, as It is of importance to himself, that he may be a 
good and virtuous man to which no care of ours shall be 
wanting ” 

Here, we might hazard a guess, is the real Robert Chve before 
schools and India laid their rough, crabbed hand upon him An 
affectionate chJd, strong-wiUed but full of natural charm, with 
apparendy none of those disagreeable traits that were so pamfuUy 
evident when he arrived m India It is the only authentic record 
we have of his personahty dunng his first eighteen years 
A legend has grown up about his boyhood, the legend of a 
reprobate, a wild, undisaphned boy whom none could control or 
tolerate, the leader of a gang of mischievous spirits , and by some 
the legend has been accepted as representing the whole truth about 
his character It was because he was that kmd of boy, they say, 
that he became the conqueror of India, or, as a recent writer puts 
it, “ a neglected rod altered the history of three nations ”[13] ^ 
Yet the legend has a minimum of substantial fact to support it 
nothing more, in fact, than a neighbourhood tradition and a harm- 
less anecdote or two about a boy who played tricks on local shop- 
keepers who offended him In the hands of romantic wnters it 
has been exaggerated and elaborated to a ridiculous extent All 
the weight of evidence and probabihty is agamst it He could 
not, we conceive, have been a reprobate m his boyhood unless his 
character underwent a complete and starting change as he 
approached manhood, and of that there is no evidence As 

^ If there was anything that was w/ neglected by parents and schoolmasters in 
the eighteenth centuiy, it was surely the rod 1 
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applied to hu known behaviour in India, the word u entirely 
inappropriate. 

That 13 not to say that some of his elders may not have thought 
of him in that light. "What he may have appeared to be in the 
eyes of a possibly unsympathetic f^cr unimaginative school- 
masters and stupid townsfolk and what he actualfy was may have 
been quite different things It is much more hkwy fhar he was a 
neglected, misunderstood, and unappreciated child than diar he 
was m any way depraved. Said me wise Dr Johnson I am 
always on the yoimg people s side when there is a dispute between 
them and the old ones. 

One fiict alone iccms to show the baselessness of the legend. 
Because he went to four schools the inference has been drawn that 


he was expelled from one, if not two of th rm .^ Yet the pro- 
gression was a perfeedy usual one from elementary school up to 
busmess school And if he failed, as seems certain, to give satis- 
frcaon to his teachen it docs not necessarily follow that he was 
as Ivlacaulay called him, a dunce. By the school s standards 
perhaps but not by any othen In fact, we can safely put the 
blame for the failure of Robert Clive as a pupil upon bis peda- 
gogues pamcularly m view of all that we know about English 
schools at that tunc. 


Elementary schools were usually taught by persons whose 
chief qualification was their own unfitness for any other occupa- 
tion. The ungraded classes w er e crowded together m one room 
and instruction was limited to the direc Rs — rcadmg wnung and 
rchgion — the fourth, anthmctic, bemg firqucntly ormtted be- 
cause It was too dilEcult for the teacher Robert seems to have 
been more fortunate, m that he found m Dr Eaton a teacher who 
was able to make the fiunous prediction that if the lad should hvc 
to be a man and be given an opportumty for the exercise of his 
talents few names would be greater than his [15] Only a rare 
teacher could be as discnminatmg as this, especially with the kmd 
of boy who is not a natural scholar But Robert s good fortune 
must luvc ended when he left Lostock Hall m Cheshire. Being a 
gentleman s son he had to have a public-school cducauon and to 
prepare him for this ordeal he was sent to the local grammar 
school at Market Drayton •where, 'we arc told the Rev Dr 
Buislcm ■w'as cnunentl) skilled m the Latin tongue — which is 


* Acrofdkir to local tradldoo be abo ■ popO for a tfaue at Shirwibury 
Skboof bat bu does oot appear oo the achool rrjffatcr {14] 
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probably all tliat need or could be said about limi. The grammar 
schools of that day served only one purpose, which was to mstil 
mto their victims, by mediods more akm to torture than to love, 
die rudiments of Latm. “ Empty walls without scholars,” they 
have been called, “ and everydiing neglected but the receipt of 
salanes and endowments ” The hours of study were from 6 a.m 
to II am and i p m. to 5.30 p m. Any pupil who did not 
take kmdly to dus disciplmc was quite certam to be beaten and 
abused [16] 

To complete his “ education ” he passed on at the age of twelve 
to boardmg school At Merchant Taylors’ Scliool m London he 
found more empty walls without scholars That school was by 
no means umque m combmmg a cramped and noisy site, where 
die boys had only a small paved courj: to play m, with obsolete 
customs and methods The poet Cowper, a contemporary of 
Warren Hastmgs at the neighbouring school of Westminster, 
drew a vivid picture of conditions m his day, not hkely to be at 
all different from those encountered by Chvc He desenbed the 
wild excursions and fierce fights, even die open rebeUions of the 
boys. There was a complete lack of orgamzed games, comfort, 
and supervision and a plemtude of bad language, bad food, 
neglect, brutahty, and heavy drinking. So that if a boy escaped 
from this environment without bemg permanendy impaired 
physically, spiritually, and morally, he was made of very supenor 
stuff [17] 

Chve was made of superior stuff, but damage may well have 
been done to him, nevertheless — damage that his early years m 
India only accentuated. Under the saner, happier modem system 
of education his whole hfe might have been different He would 
not then have had to endure the dmdgery and torture of havmg 
Latm daily drilled mto him by the use of the cane He would 
have had a healthy oudet — ^healthier than mischief— at the nght 
age for his aboundmg energies and natural abihties as a leader. 
He might have learnt how to get along with his fellows on a fair 
give-and-take basis He might have learnt the value of team 
work He might not have been thrown back so completely upon 
himself and have become so absorbed m his own ambitions and 
desires. And, therefore, egocentnaty might not have become so 
pronounced a part of his character 

The hard, unfriendly world of school and India could seriously 
affect a proud, sensitive, impecmuous lad It could knock cheer- 
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fulness and amiability out of lum. It could make him put up a 
wall of cold reserve agamst all Ins fellows except the few wbom be 
knew as intimates It could make bim bar d, aggressive, exces- 
sively self-reliant, compelling bim to put away^ softer ndc of 
his nature for purely domestic use. It could make bim, if the 
fire of ambition burned within him, acutely miserable yet gmnly 
resolved to seize any chance that came to bim and exploit it to the 
utmost. Owing to these circumstances Chves whole world 
became a world bmlt on selfishness. 

If there was an element of tragedy m his youth this was it, and 
the shadow of it never left him. It lengthened and deepened as 
the years went by as success came, bnngmg with it more and 
more occasions for ill-wilL A disposition soured and warped m 
youth could not become s we e t and generous agam no matter 
now much success might shmc upon it. 

So the legend dis^pears. We ice, instead, a reckless repressed 
lad showing off before his seared but admiring compamons and 
the gapmg townsfolk by ascending the church-tower of Market 
Drayton and letting himself down on to the srone spout a few feet 
from the top We see, too a lover of pranks and a leader in 
mischicfi but we see him that only as a boy There was all too 
hctle gaiety about die life at Port St George. It was a great pity 
for him that there was not His youth ended far too soon 

The time had come when the fcidicr had to deadc what to do 
with this boy of his He was fbortcen and obviously not suited 
for one of the learned professions If the alleged remark of 
the father when he hcaro of his first success be true, that the 
booby seems to have some sense m bim after all Richard Clive 
could not have entertamed much hope for him or possessed much 
understanding of his nature. The choice of the E^t India Com- 
pany 5 foreign service was natural under the carcumstanccs- 

So he was taken out of school and sent to study bookkeeping 
and penmanship under Mr Sterling s tmtion at Hcmcl Hemp- 
stead. Robert s handwntmg never became a thing of beauty— at 
times it IS almost mdcaphcrablc — but both it and his moral 
character were at least good enough to secure him entrance into 
the service of the Honourable Company ofMcrchancs oflondon 
Trading mto the East Indies to give its full otic This hap- 
pened on Wednesday December 15 174^ ^hen the Directors 
proceeding as mual b) ballot to die dioicc of wnters chose eight 
^didatcs for Fort St. George and among them Robert Chve. 
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Among tlie otlicrs were William Smitli Kmg, Jolin Walsh, and 
John Pybus, who survived die gamble with death to become 
Robert’s oldest fnends. His father and a London merchant 
provided die necessary security of for Inm [i8] 

Thus It came about diat three mondis later he hoarded the 
Winchester and set out on his long and eventful voyage to India. 


m 

The legend of Ins turbulence follows Inm to India, and agam it 
has been embroidered m such a way as to give a false impression of 
lum. With his supenors at Madras he gamed die altogether 
different reputation of bemg “ a very quiet person and no ways 
guilty of disturbance,” which fully accords with the impression 
of Inm conveyed by his letters. The legend seems largely a 
result of Ignorance of the conditions which he had to face It is 
based on certam stones that came home about hun and may well 
have given people there, used to quieter ways, a totally wrong 
impression of his conduct, an impression that the passage of time, 
with the improvement m manners that it brought, was bound to 
deepen. 

As It happens, these stones, well known to everybody who has 
heard the name of Chve, are fairly well authenticated ^ But 
apart from any question of authenticity, they bear the stamp of 
truth upon them. 

There is, for mstance, the story of the tune when he was ordered 
to apologize for some piece of impertmence to the offiaal m whose 
charge he was, and comphed, but when the official mvited him to 
dinner, he returned the answer, “ No, sir, the Governor ordered 
me to apologize, but he did not command me to dme with you ” 

We see at once both the well-known obduracy of his nature and 
the proudness of his spmt, the spint that made his early years 

^ They first appear in the second edition of a contemporary work, the Btograpbia 
Britanmca The materials for the sketch of Chve’s early hfe given therem were 
supphed by the Rev Archdeacon Qive, his cousm, and a “ Mr Burman ” Who 
“was this Mr Burman, whose first imtial was apparently not known, and did he have 
personal knowledge of Robert Chve ? We cannot be quite sure, but when we find 
that there was an Edward Burman hsted among the inhabitants of Fort St George 
at this penod it is reasonable to assume, the name bemg sufficiently uncommon, 
that It IS the same [19] Edward Burman amved as an uncovenanted servant m 1736 
and was hsted as present m 1744, the year of Chve’s arrival, and m succeedmg years 
In 1745 entered the Bengal shippmg service When war struck Madras he 
became a heutenant of artillery, and on the restoration of Madras he received the 
command of the Snem) Bnlhant The last year m which his name appears in the 
lists is 1758 [20] 
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miserable and some ofhii later ones scarcely more liappy Wben 
we read, also of his two vain attempts with a pistol to raV** his 
own life, our mmds jump at ona to the final tragic scene and we 
re m e m ber that one of the foes he had to contend with was 
melancholia. 

It seems that fotc must be reserving me for some purpose. ’ 
Pcihaps nothing but this strange, uncanny cipcnencc of seemg the 
pistol that he had twice aimed at his own head go off when the 
tngger was pulled a third tune could have g iven the utter con- 
tempt for death that he was to show agam and agairn He was to 
bear a charmed life, so charmed, m £u:t, that we too can scarcely 
escape the thought that Providence was rcscrvuig him for some 
purpose- The laws of chance were all against his survivaL 
Agam and agam others were to be taken but he left. 

In India he had joined an lU-tcmpcrcd and rough-mannered 
community The lU-remper was due to several causes. To 
climate and diet— the latter being as unsmtable to the former as the 
former was to Europeans — to boredom and to an mrcnscly com- 
pcutive spine An observer noted some yean later — and no 
doubt the observaaon made m 1761 would have been true fifteen 
yean earlier — how hctle pohteness there was among them * as 
they have no ncs of blood to cement tharfiicndship os no won- 
der we find them so sclfisL Evot man s fortune seems to depend 
on die death, rum or removal of another [ai] The selfishness 
was to grow with the mcrcasc of opportumties for enrichment 
and causes for jealousy Even the b^ society of that age had 
only a veneer of pohtcnco Whilst religion for the most part 
was httle more dian a husk of observance. Every setdementhad 
la chaplam every setdement made attendance at drvmc service 
compmspry but die true status of rchgion and the true ambiuons 
of Its servitors may best be apprcaated from what one of them 
wrote I am extr emely anxious to go as chaplam on the East 
India fleet. The supend is small, only but there arc many 
advantages The last brought home Nothmg 

but the colour of their cloth distmguishca them from the members 
oftheir flock. [2a] 

The rault was fbat quarrels v,crc as frequent as thc\ were 
violent and apt to be blood) The convenuon of the day 
demanded the satisfacuon of personal honour m all eases ■where it 
had been msulted. This -was parncularly true of the military 
gendemen among "whom Clive \ns soon to be numbered. Even 
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tliougli die aiidioritics professed to frowii upon duels it was 
a refusal to fight when real provocation had been given diat could 
most surely break an officer. [23] To suffer indiginties widiout 
attempting to avenge diem was die quickest road to ignommy. 
If a man did not stand up for Ins nghts and acquit himself m a man- 
ner dien considered manly, India was no place for lum Pubhc 
schools and Indian settlements were m this respect very much 
alike. And Robert Chve, as it happened, was the very last man 
among them to subimt to msult, to submit to anydimg, mdeed, 
except the lawful orders of lus superiors and what Ins own mmd 
told him was nght and proper. If he was turbulent it was m his 
relations with his fcUows and equals, not with Ins supenors No 
one had a better sense of disciplme and order than he That is 
why, though he must have been m many fights, he was still able to 
wm the reputation of bemg a very quiet person — a paradox of 
real significance ui judgmg his character and tracmg his road 
to success. 

For It was upon success that his mind was set His letters home 
leave no doubt on that score. He would not run mto debt for 
fear of meurrmg the Company’s displeasure “ The Company 
have given strict orders to enquire whether we are persons to 
whose conduct they may entrust their affairs, and have 
empowered them either to degrade or turn out such persons as 
don’t behave consistent with their promises.” And he already 
had a clear notion of the way m which advancement could be 
speeded That is to say, by his father’s influence at home 
“ The world seems to be vastly debased of late, and mterest carnes 
it entirely before ment, especially m this service, tho’ I should 
flunk myself very undeservmg of any favour, were I only to build 
my foundation on the strength of any favour ” Interest and 
ment were to be the twm pillars of his career Nor, as he said, 
would he let any opportunity shp “ of unprovmg myself in every- 
thing where I can have the least view of profit.” 

To succeed one needed some education At seventeen the 
youth had already put his schoolmasters and the Enghsh 
educational system to shame by employmg his leisure during the 
months of waiting on the Brazihan coast m learning Portuguese 
If he had not the mind of a scholar nor any mterest m leammg for 
Its own sake, his practical desue to learn kept pace with his 
expandmg ambitions Had he not m his first letter home asked 
his father to send him books ^ 
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So It 15 fitting to conclude tlm daenpDon of Clivc*5 youtli hy 
taking a look at him seeking a core for fiis loneliness and a means 
for sclf-^provcmcnt in the Governor s library for in no other 
respect arc we more likely to find a mark distingmslimg the 
future Lord Chve from his fcHow servants at Madras It was not 
a very good library as librancs went, bat it contamed some works 
amidst the usual plethora of Greek and Latm classics and theo- 
logicaltomcs that must have broughtjoy to his heart. Plutarch i 
Lives, Baker s Chonkle Ralegh t Histcry of tjie World, Hakluyt s 
Voyages Berners Travels in Hindustan Herberts Travels in 
Persia. Here was some of die right kind of food for his mmd. 
Bat here also were Vauban s standard work on mili tary science 
and the Compleat Captain the dull and field manual of ic com- 
pany officer of that day ^j^thjhigland and France at war and 
the threat ofj^t war cxtradnig to the European seftlemcntslo?” 
"tEosenanons m India, his mmd may well have been already tum- 
ing towards a mihtaty career His fbrarc commander was to be 
astonished at his knowledge and apnrude. Need we look else- 
where for the secret of the one than the hbrary of Fort Sl George 
(though how madequatc those books were when compared to the 
list chat Wolfe recommended for an officer s education 1 ) or for 
die odief than to his ancestor Colonel Robert Chve of Crom- 
wclhan days ? — 

Prom Wem and from "Wychc, 

And from CHiTc of the Stychc 
Good Lord, deliver os. 

So the Royalists of Shropshire had amended thar litany I [24] 
Many of those who were to have dcalmgs with the later Lionel 
Chve may have ottered the same prayer 
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chapter Two 

A CHAPTER OF GENESIS 

“ Have the French for Friends but not for Neighbours ” 

EMPEROR NICEPHORUS 

I 

Clive came to India at a decisive turning-point in its history. 
The long, winding lane stretclung baclc mto the mists of many 
centuries, its begmnmgs unknown, its early course michromcled, 
was about to take a sudden acute-angled turn — westwards A 
turn that would quickly — according to the tmie span of the 
“ changeless East ” — transform a congenes of warrmg races, 
tongues, creeds, and castes of ancient avihzations mto an mchoate 
nation, knowing one su^eram, one law, one rule, one peace, and 
one goal — aU m a space of less than two hundred years. But at 
the pomt where this deasive turn came there was nothmg but 
conj^on The future was mvisible. 

If anyone had predicted m 1744 that withm a hundred years ' 
thie Bntish would be the rulers of an Indian empire such as not ' 
even the Moguls had dreamt of, he would have been laughed to ^ 
scorn m every part of the world. Nor would the laughter have | 
been the laughter of fools The wise could have jomed m it | 
without any nsk to their reputations 
Even if acute observers were already notmg the circumstances 
that brought the conquest of India within the bounds of possi- 
bdity — the same set of circumstances that have until recently been 
present m Chma — they did not have the Bntish people m mind as 
the one hkely to take advantage of them They would have said 
rather, and quite correedy, that the Bntish pohtical machme was 
not geared for mihtary conquest They would have said the 
Bntish people had dehberately sacrificed the benefits of a strong 
central government for the dehghts of mdividual hberty. 

Whenever their monarchy had shown signs of becoming strong 
and effiaent they had at once shackled it, even overthrown it. 
Whenever a man had appeared who could have set them feet on the 
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road to empire — Strafford, Cromwell, Marlboroogh — they had 
turned against and rgected him, refusing to reap the harvests of 
power and glory that each by his gcmus had prepared for 
Twice had E ngl and had an army that could have vanquished any 
m the world and twice — such was her hatred of a standing army 
— it had been disbanded as soon as the urgent need for it had 
passed. She had had a navy too fit for any task of transoceanic 
conquest, and it had likewise been allowed to decay as soon as the 
need for it had passed When England signed the Treaty of 
Utrecht it must have seemed to the world as it certainly seemed 
to the defeated Grand Monarch ofFrance, that she had deliberately 
let ihp the opportumty to make herself the greatest mihtary power 
m die world. All was at that moment m her grasp — the road 
to Pans lay open to Marlborough i victonous army — yet her 
mien had mought only of peace and thar own domestic affiun. 
Moreover the gcncrauon that had succeeded the pcacc-makcn 
had done cverythmg to strengthen that impression. They had 
put a final end to the posnbihty of a strong monarchy by placing a 
foreigner on the throne and malrmg a puppet of him, and then 
they had Mken his mhencance and diwded it up among themselves 
as though 1C were as much pnvatc property as that lands and ntlo 
The State as such had pramcaliy ccas^ to exist It had only the 
feeblest army and none too strong a navy Evcrydimg of worth m 
It — Its great offices ics powers its patronage nghts its services — 
belong^ either to chartered corporations or to inchvidaalj and 
both were guided as much by iciwntercst as by a sense of duty to 
the nation Could any country m the world have appeared less 
hkdy to begm a career of militar y expansion ana conquest 
nvalhng Rome s far ciceedmg Spam s ? 

True she bad acquired an empire m the west but that was a 
very different land of empire, acquired by different means — 
small, mdcpcndcnc compames of colonists landmg on uninhabited 


shores or shores inhabited only by savages, rcquirmg only ships 
and supplies and enormous endurance and courage to overcome 
the obstacles largely natural m the way of permanent setdement. 
There was no political power no anaent avihraaon no numer- 
ous population of nauves to dispum their possession. Given the 
urge to leave thar native land and venture forth in search of a 
new home, and the rest was a matter of their mdividual human 
quahues. 

But India was another world offcimg an cnarcly different 
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prospect Tluckly populated, with a lughly developed civihza- 
uon, warhke races, rulers ready to resist aggression, it was difficult 
to imagine it bemg conquered by any other method than the one 
employed by all its previous conquerors — the mediod of Alexan- 
der the Great, Mahmud of Ghazm, Timur, Babar ; the method of 
the Spamards m Peru and Mexico, of Mussolmi m Ethiopia, of the 
Japanese m Chma . dehberate mihtary conquest. 

The Enghsh m North America had a strong motive to settle and 
conquer. The Enghsh m India had none India had not for 
them any colomzmg value, as it had had for the Moguls, 
Afghans, and Persians and as Manchukuo has for die Japanese and 
Ethiopia for the Itahans It had no value at all for them but that 
of trade, and they had already been exploiting that trade for a 
hundred and fifty years without die shghtest idea of ever advanc- 
mg from it to conquest. They had also been engaged m trade m 
many other parts of the world where it was not to result m any 
attempt at conquest 

There was dien no reason discermble to the men of die 1740’s 
why they should have expected to see Bntam shordy acquire the 
empire of India 

If there was any European power that might reasonably have 
been assoaated with the idea of Indian conquest it was France, 
with her strong, centralized monarchy, powerful fleets and armies, 
and impenahsnc ambitions But even Austna, despite her lack of 
sea power, nught have seemed more likely, for she too, had the 
strong mihtary and impenal traditions that seemed essential, and 
for a bnef space, dunng the existence of the Ostend Company 
(1722 to 1731), her government had had its own commeraal 
ambitions m the East, which it had only surrendered m the face of 
fierce British opposition 

It is a curious and significant fact that a suggestion of that 
sort was actually made to the Impenal Austnan Government 
by none other than an Englishman. It was made, too, m 1746, 
when neither of the subsequent contenders for that empire, the 
French and the Bntish, had progressed beyond the first round 
of what was regarded by both' as purely commeraal nvalry. 
Still more mteresong is the fact that the plan outhned antiapated 
exactly the method which the Bntish themselves, without 
premeditation, "without mtention, and, as it were, by acadent, 
were to adopt only rune years later. 

A certam Colonel James Mfll drew up m that year (1746) a 
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iclicmc for an expedition nndcr the Imperial flag to conquer 
Ben^ With extraordma^ accuracy he asscsjcd the weakness 
of the dissolving Empire of the Moguls It was a miracle, he 
said that no European pnnee with mantime power had ever 
thought of attempting its conquest. 1500 or at most 2000 
rcgulan with shipping and stores m propomon, arc sufficient for 
this undertalong The author of the plan was even willing to 
answer for the success of it with his own head. By a smgle stroke 
infinite wealth — everybody thought ihen and for long after that 
the Mogul Empire was overflowing with gold and silver — might 
be acquired which would counterbalance the mmes of Braail and 
Peru. He even anaapated the fiurt rhar the Mogul Emperor 
would be delighted to help m the enterprise agamst a rebel 
provmcc. And Britain, he suggested, could be invited to jom m 
It to antiapate France, England could at least supply the ships I 

Chvc was to prove that it was not even necessary to have mat 
number of rcgulan and that sepoys armed, dnDcd, and led by 
Europeans with a small core of European troops as stificnmg even 
of mdiffercnc quahey were suffiaent for the task. 

But nobody m Europe paid attennon to Colonel MilL They 
were all engaged on ocher Dosincc as were also the few hundred 
European mffchancs whose business India was. 

The whole long seaboard of India, cast and west, was dotted 
with dicir httlc settlements and had been for nearly two hundred 
years, but none of dbem bad made any progress — and only the 
Portuguese and Dutch m carher days had tned to make any — in 
acquinng teratonal power Due to the changes m the balance 
of nauo^ power in the last century the French and English had 
out-distancTO their nvab and now shared most of the trade 
between them. The Portuguese had dropped out of the com- 
pcution whilst the Dutch were more and more confining them- 
selves to the nch Spice Islands beyond which they had made ex- 
clusively their own. Gradually the English had founded or 
acquired, and developed one small settlement after another 
Surat, Madras Bombay Calcutta. Concessions we should call 
them to-day 

Madras.had.just celebrated its centenary when Robert Chvc 

lanH^^ Porchiucdftomthelocalciucnn i6j9jlthadma3e71ovv 

but steady progress as an e ntrepSt for tiad ^ The Camauc was 
not a nch country not nearly^ rich aTBcngal it was not as 
Duplax found out to his cost, a fruitful field for tijong out 
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expensive impenalist schemes ; but its people were fine weavers of 
caheo and mushn, cloths m big demand at home, and Madras was 
well situated for purposes of trade. A quarter of a milhon people 
had come to inhabit the Black Town, havmg been attracted 
thither by the English trade and the shelter of the English fort 
Occasionally, and recently more often, the Enghsh merchants, had 
been made sharply aware of the insecunty of their position anudst 
an India dissolvmg mto chaos. With the withdrawal of the 
restramt of a central government, whose power was never very 
effective m the southern part of the pemnsula, the local prmces and 
viceroys, potentates capnaous and avanaous, had taken to 
paying visits to the setdements m the hope of extractmg somethmg 
by way of blackmail. Once, in 1702, m the days of stout- 
hearted Governor Thomas Pitt, Fort St George had withstood a 
four-month siege at the hands of a greedy prmce. It was for such 
purposes of legitimate defence, not agauist the French or other 
European nvals, that the fort had been built, and its defences and 
garrison were of a kmd that could only be of use agauist the 
undisaphned, lU-armed native levies. 

The Fr ench had amved later than the Enghsh and had mutated 
their mediddrdf peaceful trading rather than the more aggressive 
and warhke tactics of the Dutch '"They had ^tabhshed them- 
sely^aTJ^ndichery.a hundred miles to the south of Madras, 
where at first they were so weak that they were .dependent on 
Enghsh goodwill. But as tune went on they had grown stronger 
andTheif trade had expanded, so much so that jealousy had sprung 
up, until now then rivalry with then neighbours had reached the 
dangerous stage when the shghtest provocation would cause open 
hostdities Each settlement mamtamed a hawklike watch over 
the other’s activities, and anything hke a European war between 
then respective countries would put a severe strain on them resolve, 
hitherto mamtamed, as peaceful traders not to mix war with 
busmess. 

Pohey m important matters of this sort was determmed by the 
director of the compames m London and Pans _^,But when such 
a man ^ Joseph FrahgoirDupleix,’ who had been appomted 
Governor-General of all the French setdements two years before 
CliveJ^anded, is made responsible for the carrymg out of a pohey 
atTdistance of 12,000 miles from the source of his authority, the 
nature of it is hkely to be determmed as much by his temper as by ' 
orders In pomt of fact, the pohey of M Dupleix and the 
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Frmcli Eaat Mia^mpany were to be seldom tbc 

\ Agreat deal was to depm^opon the tempetand personahty of 
tlm Fr enchman. A vast amount of history to begm with. And 
most important for our proent purpose— the hfc, career 
happmess and success" of Robert Chve. F or wi thout 
Dupldx there would probably have been no Lord Chve. Fate 
might not have given him any other opportumty to distmgmsh 
bimself ■ 

‘“■"Dupicix was above all things vairL-JIewasalsoahardwork- 
mg conscientious servant of his country stnving mightily fonts 
honour and glory but his vanity was the predominant part 
of his character To it almost all hu other quahocs could 
m some way be related. An unquenchable vamty it had to 
be administered to m mularadmous ways. Fomme, though a 
notoriously fickle jade, had nc^rthclcss to subject herself to 
his wdL Failure he c ould not tojeratc, still less could accept as 
hjs own- Cnfiscqu^tly Tie^v^ forever to be rccnevmg the 
&ilor« of otherv—his officers — but never his own and ^cn 
those failures were reported to him they had to be softened and 
disguised if they comd not altogether be conjured away He 
hved on an unwholesome diet of optimism and sene to daily 
perdition all who intervened between him and the success he 
craved for himself and for ftancc. He could brook no nval near 
bis throne, looked with jealousy and distrust upon those around 
him, and exacted an endless tribute of flattery Unable to 
assoaatc failure with himself he possessed qmte cxccpaonal 
tenaaty of purpose and an mgemous apnmde for makmg bnefa 
without straw but lacked the clcar-sigbred objecnvcncss neces- 
sary to relate his ambitious purposes to the rcahucs of hard and 
generally disagreeable fact. From the unassailable heights 
of bis egotism he misjudged both men and orcumstancq for 
the thmg that he never faced was the cold impersonal truth 
about anybody or anydung, least of all about himself Things 
were wlut he wanted them to be, and for a long time, during 
his twelve-year reign of powrer it "svas to seem as thought 
they actually were. Ch^ among othen was to be the 
means of rcstormg the true rclaaon between fict and one mans 
y^ty 

last this man s virtues and you base one of France f greatest 
pacnots and statesmen. You nave a man of w liom it is said that 
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when somctlnng remained undone he felt as if he had accom- 
phshed iiodung, a man who sought lus own interest all tlie time, 
yet managed all die time to entwmc lus self-mtcrest around die 
mtercsts of lus country. List lus fadings, die foibles of inordinate 
vaiuty, and you have a butt for ndiculc You have a man who 
behoved firmly ui the workings of Divmc Providence, but more 
especially when lus cnenues came to dicu appomted evd end, who 
loved givmg advice so much diatlus officers quite forgot that diey 
had minds of dicir ovni, who said he would be delighted if they 
would make suggestions and gneved because they never did, who 
loved lus enenues when diey interposed no difficulties to lus plans 
and hated them ^vldl an excccdmg great hate when diey did, who 
went into a paroxy^sm of rage when even mere chance duew an 
unkmd inonkeywrcnch mto an odierwise well-thought-out 
scliemc. List, finally, lus vices and you have an object for severe 
reprobation, for he was a callous, cymeal, covetous, vmdicuve 
man who beheved so wholeheartedly and with such conscientious 
zeal diat the end justified the means diat he had no scruple and 
was as ruthless m his own methods of obtammg that end as he was 
condemnatory of those employed agamst him. 

But not even a man like Dupleix nor his employers, nor the 
Enghsh Governor at Madras nor lus employers, could be the sole 
masters of their destmy, whatever it was to be, whether war or 
peace, victory or defeat India was busy makmg its own history, 
quite apart firom any contnbutLon that these Europeans might 
make, and -with then puny forts and puny resources of men the 
very idea that they imght make any important contnbution at all 
seemed at the tune fantastic both to them and to the Indians them- 
selves Dupleix nught have ambitious schemes m his head, but at 
the beginiung they concerned the Enghsh alone 

Locusts are a fearful curse to the lands that have to endure their 
depredations, but their ravages can be no more destructive than 
the plague that for the next forty years made the coimtry of the 
Carnatic, m common with most other parts of India, a land of 
desolation and famme — the plague of warrmg armies. 

India had until recendy known — the nearest it had ever come to 
knowmg — the meaning and the value of peace and secunty under 
one rule. The Mogul Empire with its capital at Delhi had 
flourished for a century and a half, firom the accession of the great 
Akbar in 1556 to the death of Aurangzeb m 1707. That empire 
was now no more, and with the shattermg of the whole ordered 
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life of the country -which depended upon it, duastcr had overtaken 
the land. The invasion of India by Nadir Shah, the Kmg of 
k Pc JSia, in 17^9 col mmatiTify as it had done in the total o-ver- 
I throw of thc'lmpenal army and the capture and sack of 


Delhi, was a knodc-out blow feom which the empire of the 
Moguls never recovered. Its dismemberment had, indeed, 
already begun , and it -was to proceed at such a rate that -within 
a very few years India was to have as many separate states and 
pnnapahucs as the contment of Europe and wan even more 
calamitous. 


The -Ma radias were a complete plague m themselves even 
without the able lissistancc of er-Mogul governors struggling to 
establish dynasties on the nuns of imperial authonty andthc soil 
more able assistance of the sons of those governors fighong over 
disputed rights of succession. The Maiafnas came feom the west, 
from the hill country near Bombay and they had been until less 
than a hundred years before, a race of sturdy Hindu farmers brave 
and idf-rchant out not aggressive. Then they had undergone a 
strange and — for India— -disastrous metamorphosis. Through 
the gemus of one man, Sivaji, they had be<x>me a nation of 
warnors the cerTor of thar naghboun and the scourge of the 
Mogul power They had come down feom the hills to the 
pla^ where another change had tamed them mto horsemen, 
twice as fonmdablc as they were before. Now they roamed India 
far and wide in search of plunder — north to Delhi and the Punjab 
east to die nch alluvial plam of Bengal, south to the Deccan. 
And like the locusts thar incursions meant death and dcstrucaon 


to every hope and every pra-ycr that the toilmg peasant could 
utter In thar o-wn homes di^ had been distmguishcd for their 
kmdlincss and sunplc manly virtues. But now they -were htdc 
better than fec c -booten bearing off the plunder of thar nagh- 
bours, carrying no fiecdom to the peoples whose tcratoncs they 
•visited, not even to thar co-rclmonists giving no organized 
government to take the place ofmc many governments they 
weakened and dcstrov’ed, but instead, leaving thar vicarasprcy 
to every evil that follo-ws the destruction of audionty anci the 
breakdown of law and order 

Three years before our story opened they had come to the Car- 
natic and ravaged it from end to end. The Moslem rulers of the 
land, through dieir o\%ti jealouncs and emmua had been defeated 
one by one. And WTOtc a Jesuit father When they Ica\*c 
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what a sad phght we shall be in ! Famine inevitably follows on 
the heels of war. The country is deserted and everything has 
been destroyed. When the people return to their houses they 
will find the land fallow and there will be no nee or gram God 
have pity on us ! ” But God was to have no pity on this land for 
many years [25] 

Trade cannot thnve if there is nobody to trade with. Dupleix 
was profoundly discouraged by the condition of things he found 
all m rums and everyone m pamc for fear of another Maratha 
visitation, the merchants scattered and the weavers gone, and m 
addition lack of ram, portendmg a great nse m prices “ These 
are too many scourges commg at the same time on a country 
which has m itself so few resources ” [26] The Marathas did not 
ravage the Carnatic that year — they had gone to Bengal — ^but 
instead had come the Mogul viceroy of the Deccan, and when he 
encamped with 70,000 horsemen and a great swarm of elephants, 
camels, and camp followers at Arcot, die capital, it looked “ as 
though the sea was nsmg and floodmg the land.” He had come 
to drive out the Marathas who had ensconced themselves at 
Tnchmopoly and to sweep up all the wealth that their brothers 
had left behmd So once more the country was ravaged and 
the price of food mounted, and the Europeans were filled with 
alarm and their trade dechned The weavers ceased to weave, the 
farmers were idle, the ships of the European merchants sailed 
half-empty, and Dupleix was m despair for lack of funds 

n 

Onu-Septernber j[6, 1744 news of the declaration of the long- 
" expected war with France— the war of the Austnan Succession — 
reached Madras. At once the question arose, was there to be 
war m India as well as m Europe ^ 

i In the eighteenth century this question did not receive the 
immediate affirmative answer that would be given to it to-day m 
the twentieth Those were almost ummagmable days, so long 
before “ totahtanamsm ” that states might be at war and some of 
their atizens not , when men were firee to serve their own gods 
and not compelled to worship those set up by an ommpotent 
entity called die State, nor compelled to fight if they preferred to 
trade The state had m centimes past crushed its most senous 
rivals to supremacy — the Church and feudahsm — but there were 
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still interposing forces. Individual and individualistic man was 
the chief ablv supported by law and tradiuon. 

Among the institutions that stoutly resisted encroachment 
was the chartered corporation such a corporation, for rnTfancr, 
as the East India Company of England, whose charter gave it 
semi-sovereign powers over its own concerns. If this company 
considered that its m tere s cs would be better served by peace and 
tbe directors of the French company m Pans came to the same 
conclusion it lay withm the powers of both to arrange for a 
ncutrahty as between thcmseh«. But if on the other hand 
one or other deaded for war, bemg quan-mdependent bodies 
they would have to fight largely with thar own resources and 
coidd expect but httle aid, and that only spasmodically fiom thar 
nanonal govemments. 

Both companies were dmded on the quesaon. Those who 
advocated war did not do so because they had any ideas of Empire 
m thar heads but because they saw a diance to destroy a s 
commerce. Those \^o advocated peace saw that commcrce- 
dotruction was a game that two couldplay and doubted livhethcr 
m the doable process thar profits and dmdends would benefit 
The French company was more mehned to peace tban the Enghsh 
because its finanaal position was weaker Duplox wanted peace 
because Pondidi 6 ry was quite unprepared for war and Governor 
Morse at Madras wanted it for me same reason but nadicr as 
the event turned out was to have his desire gratified. For the 
Pirccton of the En glish company had hit upon what seemed to 
fhcTp a beffer plan than geber absolute war or absolute peace. 
The value of sea power was something that every Enchjnman 
imderstood fiom birth. What was the use of the RoyalNavy if 
It could not be used to destroy the commerce of the national 
enemy ? 

On May i 1744, Commodore Bamett a gallant and able 
officer sailed with a squadron for Indian waters, and when he 
araved there he found nothmg to impede him from s^vccplng the 
seas for Dupicix did not have a ship and the french squadron of 
M La Bouifionnais was at the French Islands far away 

For the time bang there vna nothing that M Duplcix could 
do m rctalmoon. He waited with mounting rage wWc the 
number of Frendi ships taken g^c^v and grew With thar 
capture w ent the loss of the greater part of the pnvatc fortunes of 
himself and his Coundl — and hw indignation at what he termed 
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the black treachery of the Enghsh waxed great He sent frantic 
appeals to La Bourdonnais to come to his rescue 
La Bourdonnais was coming hotfooted for the firay, which he 
had been urgmg upon the French Government smce long before 
the declaration of war But first, he had to complete the gargm- 
tum task of equippmg a squadron capable of meetmg the Engbsh 
on equal terms with the very hmited resources of the Islands 
Meanwhde Dupleix had fears for Pondich6ry itself, which was 
almost as defenceless as Madras In order to overcome those 
fears he made use of his greatest advantage over the Enghsh, 
his abihty to deal vnth Indian potentates In this he was the 
mventor of a new weapon m commeraal warfare — a weapon 
that he was to use with the utmost skdl. 

The credit for it was not entirely his He had had the good 
luck, or wisdom, to marry a half-Indian lady of exceptional 
strength of character and talents for diplomacy, as that art was 
practised in the East. She had passed aU her hfe m India, and 
though her father was French, she herself was entirely Onental 
m tastes and feelings As a mate for Dupleix she was m every 
way worthy, for she not only matched hun m busmess abihty 
but also m spmt, pnde, energy, courage, and determmation 
That she was a woman of stamina is proved by her havmg had a 
previous husband to whom she had presented eleven children 
And when m addition we find it said that she possessed beauty 
and a ready wit, there can be no doubt that she was a qmte 
remarkable woman who may have been considerably the 
bigger half of the combmation. That she was also an adept 
at chicanery, bnbery, and corruption made her none the less useftd 
to her husband Altogether, she and he together made a team 
to which the English as yet had none to oppose 
Then solution to the present difficulty was clever and guileful 
as befitted a jomt Indo-GaUic production. Dupleix obtamed 
firqm Anwar-ud-dm, the Nawab of Arcot, an order dnectmg the 
two nations not to make war m his dominions and forbiddmg the 
Enghsh to attack Pondich^ry Governor Morse and Commo- 
dore Barnett agreed to respect the prohibition provided the French 
would do the same. Dupleix had his own ideas about that, but 
for the present he kept them to himself He first had to solve 
the problem of sea power, which dommated the whole situation. 

Dupleix knew exactly what he could and would do if only that 
power could for a brief space be transferred fiom Enghsh hands 
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into Ins The reports of his spies and engineers made it 

perfectly clear and simple. Madras was so weakly defended that 
It could not be held agamst a serious attack. Barnett had noted 
tlie fact as soon as he arnved. 

It was tlic old story of Bnosh unpreparedness for war, largely 
explained m tins case by die natural dismchnation of a mer- 
cantile company to spend money on anydiing so unprofitable as 
armaments A governor of Bombay had been dismissed for 
comnutang diis grave indiscreoon ’ Of course, now diat war 
had been declared, “ steps were being taken ” at Madras and there 
was some hope that by the time peace was signed Fort St. George 
would be put in order. Barnett’s words have quite a modern 
ring : “ True old Enghsh management ’ The Directors copy the 
Court and never guard agamst a war oil it is declared, and of 
course too late to be properly provided ” To die Directors he 
wrote : “ The works seem radicr built by chance than design , 
the bastions arc placed contrary to all rules ; . . . if I was Gover- 
nor, I should never sleep sound in a French war if there were 500 
Europeans m Pondichdry.”[27] 

Dupleix bided liis ome. He had no money, Ins settlement was 
heavily m debt. Ins credit was exhausted, he had received no 
succour firom home There was nodung he could do until La 
Bourdonnais arnved except work on his own defences, which he 
did with a will But m his desk he had a complete plan of attack 
on Madras worked out by Paradis, his chief engmeer 

m 

Eighteen months have passed smee we left Chve suffenng 
torments of homesickness and lonelmess at Madras After he 
wrote, in February 1745, the letter to his cousm in which he laid 
bare the wretchedness of his phght ( “ If the state I am now 

m wiH adnnt of any happmess it must be when I am wntmg to 
my fnends Letters were surely first mvented for the comfort of 
such sohtary wretches as myself” ), silence descends upon 
him, as his letters for the penod of nearly ten years have not been 
preserved to us Consequendy, m interpretmg his character 
we shah have constandy to bear m mind that he is thirty before 
we begm to get anythmg like a complete view of him He will 
then ^eady be on the threshold of his greatest achievement, 
with his character fully formed \ The greatest handicap, there- 
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fore, tliat tis biographer labours under is his inabihty to tee 
the vanoos stages m his devdopment. 

Though the silence is re gr e tta ble, it none the less correctly 
lymbohzct Robert Clrve t life at rbn timp. While great events 
were m the mahmg events that were to detenmne his life, he 
h i m self at first was an entire nonentity a spectator when he was 
not a humble partiapant. And we ran bat imagine, each for 
hi m self what his thoughts and emotions were. 

There is bat one entry aboat him m the official records of the 
year 1746 In April he was tran sf e r r e d fiom the se cr e ta ry s office 
to the accountant s 


IV 

He was within a mondi of his commg of age when the quiet 
current of the lives of himself and his compamons was violently 
disturbed and its course permanently changed. 

Duplcix had his plan m Angust 1746 ^ had the means for 
executmg it. La Bourdormau had arrived at PondirJu^ry with 
his ships and men and Peyton, the incompetent successor to the 
deceased Barnett m command of the English squadron could not 
be counted upon to do hij duty On August 18 tbe French com- 
manders gave the En gluh at hydras the first mkhng of what was 
m their minds On that day the French squadron appeared 
before Madras and fired a number of broadsides at the Princess 
Mary lymg m die roads 

Governor Morse and his councillors were still not scnously 
alarmed, because they assumed that Captain Peyton would be on 
band immediately What, then was their consternation when 
they heard that he had taken diar dan^ as the ognal for hu own 
departure for Bengal waters I They began at once to remember 
all the things they had left tmdone that might have made theu 
fort more orfcnsiDlc. 

The day after news of the war had reached them they had 
selected a safe ntc for their new powder magaanc. Now a year 
later It was soil unbuilt. So too when they came to examine 
then mihtary stores, they found how few tncy had. The so- 
called garrison of Madras constsred merely of ahetcrogeneous col- 
lection of Europeans and Portuguese halfcastes to the number of 
some three hundred each man thoroughly untrained and undis- 
aphned. Thar commander was one Peter Eckman an anaent 
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Swede whose proper place was in die ranks, where he had once 
been, but who now bore, for die sake of appearances, die rank 
of first heutenant. He had to assist Juni nine officers, who were 
like unto himself ni dieir complete lack of qualifications. It is 
doubtful whcdier any member of this puissant garrison had ever 
in lus hfc fired a musket \wdi mtent to kill. It is true that diey 
had nearly 200 pieces of camion, but tins advantage was somewhat 
lessened by dieir ignorance of how to use diem. 

Governor Morse and his Counal in dicir phght immediately 
bcdiought diemselvcs of Anwar-ud-din’s promise not to perimt 
any hostUines m lus dommioiis, but diey forgot the biblical warn- 
ing, “ Put not your trust m pnnccs.” True, Anwar-ud-dm re- 
sponded ^vlth die desired orders to die Frencli, but it needed more 
than orders and dircats to make Dupleix and La Bourdonnais 
desist firom their clicnshcd plan. The only dung diat imme- 
diately threatened to mterfcrc wadi diat was the fierce quarrel 
that had already broken out between die two men, cacli of whom 
claimed to be supenor to die other 

On September 13 ^ die French aniiada of nmc sail was sighted 
from the walls of Fort St. George. They made an unopposed 
landmg wath over 2000 troops some distance to die south of die 
fort and marched up the coast pdlagmg die country. Five days 
later their batteries began to play from the palmyra groves on die 
beach. For three days and mghts they dropped bombs into the 
place, at the end of which time Governor Morse was ready to 
surrender. Only six persons had been killed, but the impact of 
gun shot had dissipated any shght appearance of order and dis- 
aphne When a bomb broke dowai the doors of the hquor 
supply the garrison ceased altogether to function On Septem- 
ber 20 the fort surrendered La Bourdonnais marched his 
Frenchmen m, and all the English, mcluding Chve, became 
prisoners 

The terms La Bourdonnais gave them nught have been worse, 
as the outcome was to show. The towm was to be held for 
ransom at eleven lakhs of pagodas, or ^{^421,666, payable m three 
years. In addition, all the company’s goods, amountmg m value 
to another four lakhs, were to be confiscated. The additional 
lakh that Governor Morse and his Council collected and gave as 

^ New Style The Gregonan calendar was not introduced into the Enghsh 
settlements until September a, 1752, when eleven days were omitted For con- 
vemence I have adhered to the new style throughout this and the following three 
chapters 
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^personal present to the French admiral haH not been without its 
cnect in inoncm^ him to he moderate m his demands La Bonr- 
donnais was maecd» (jinte willing to hand the place back imme- 
diately and sail off in search of and e<jiially lucrative fields to 

conquer for he was a sailor of the Drake and Hawkins tradition, 
sailing the seas for private profit as well as national glory 
which was fiiUy m accord wicn the practice of a nmr when wars 
had not yet becxime sonaaonalizcd that no private mterest, except 
those of profiteers and armament manufacturers, could be served 
bythcmatalL But La Bourdonnais had forgotten one thmg he 
hiul reckoned without his host. He had forgotten that M. 
Duplcix also had an mterest to be served. And M. Duplenc had 
no mtcntion whatever of Icttmg M. La Bourdonnais dispose of 
this nch prize on terms that smted himself only So Clive and his 
follow captives now had the pleasure of nttmg by and watchmg 
their two oonqueroa disputing fiercely over the spoils 

They must certainly have wanted the Admi^ to wm the 
contest because Duplcnt was threatening for worse things to 
make Madras mco a French colony to datroy it utterly to give 
It as a peace offering to the now thoroughly mcensed Nawab It 
was not quite clear which of these thm^ he mtended to do if he 
could wrest the place out of the hands othis insufferable colleague, 
but It was qmte certam that Duplax more than the rest of hu 
countrymen was imbued with the Roman spint that, whatever 
the madcntal gam to mdmduals Carthage must at least be 
destroyed. 

Back and fordi for days die struggle swayed. For pieces the 
Admiral bad his ships captains and for pawns the men he had 
brought with him fibm France, Duplcix, dircctmg affairs fiom 
Pondich^ry had his pieces too his Supreme Council, but he 
lacked pawns — he had only die small detachment fiom his gam- 
son that he had sent widi tnc cxpcdioon, La Bourdonnais open- 
mg move was magnanimously to seek the Council s advice. But 
the Council sent him not advice but orders, which he Ignored, To 
excuse him^fflf he said he had already given hts word to the 

English, which as a man of honour he could not break. Duplcix 

retorted by rcfiising to acknowledge his authority and sending 
commissioners to divest him of command. 

The scene of the comedy %vas now shifted to the Fort itself 
Mr Morse and his follow prisoners bang summoned \\crc 
informed by Duplcix s commissioners that the terms of the 
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surrender were cancelled. The fort was tiot to be restored to tlieni. 
But the obstuiate Admiral refused altogether to accept “ mate ” 
m tins manner. Witli a nicely plamicd and executed coup he 
called “ check ” himself ! He sent tlie Pondichdr)’^ troops on 
board Ins slups and tlicn had die commissioners and all Duplcix’s 
officials seized. Tins turned die game very much to Ins favour. 
But now a third, uiiiiivitcd, player entered it and proceeded to 
upset die calculaaoiis of both 

The nordi-east monsoon usually strikes die Coromandel Coast 
about October 15, and when it struck m those days no slnps of 
wood and sail were safe agamst its force. The whole coast bemg 
quite devoid of good harbours, shippmg had to find shelter as far 
away as Trincomali in Ceylon. Tlie French Admiral, long cx- 
pcnenccd in hidiaii waters, knew dus and was anxious to get 
away. It was now October 8 ; so diat he had only a week to 
clear up affairs, complete mvcntorics of Ins booty, and get it on 
board Ins slnps Then, as far as he was concerned, die Enghsh 
could have die place back. But, as it happened, he was not to 
have his week. The monsoon docs not always keep to schedule 

La Bourdonnais tried desperately to get his treaty accepted by 
Dupleix before sailmg. Letters passed quickly back and forth 
while Dupleix hummed and hawed and tned hard to be pohte. 
On the mght of October 13 the monsoon struck, and struck with 
humcane force. When day broke not a French ship was to be 
seen. Four had been swallowed by the waves, four had been 
dismasted, and the mnth dnven so far south that she could not 
gam the coast agam Twenty other ships belongmg to different 
nations had either been sunk or dnven on shore And when the 
wmd moderated, at noon of the 14th, La Bourdonnais knew that 
his power was broken He could no longer oppose Dupleix. 
He could no longer even face the English squadron — ^should it 
once more return to its duty. So he collected together the bat- 
tered remnants of his squadron, made what repairs he could, and 
sailed away for home, leavmg behmd hun the 1200 good 
French troops he had brought with him — a most important 
legacy to Dupleix this, and one that was to be a big factor m 
produemg the events that followed 
The departure of La Bourdonnais restored Dupleix’s temper 
and happmess. It left: him pretty much master of the situation, 
which was the only kmd of position he could be happy m. And 
not only was he master of his own camp and master of Madras, 
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but be bad also in tbc last few days gone a long way towards 
bccommg master of tbc Carnatic. 

Anwar-ud-din bad failed to act quickly enough to save Madras 
for tbc English but be bad no intention of allowmg Duplcix s 
insolent flouting of his orders to go tmpanisbcd. He de- 
spatched bis son with an army of lo ooo mm and this army 
reached Madras a few days after die bumcanc. 

Tbc French remained qmetly within the fort until tbc Moors 
(for such the Europeans called them) threatened to cut off their 
water supply They then came out to fight. And the manner 
of (heir fightmg and soil more its result were deeply agnificanL 
Except for one or two small aflmys it had been more than a 
generation smcc Europeans bad faced Moors on the field ofbatile, 
and on die last occasion, m 1687 the English bad been armed with 
pikes and dicir artillery bad fired for too slowly to check a 
cavalry charge, the fovounce, almost tbc only, form of attack of a 
Moorisb host. By 1746 however the Enropcani were armed 
with muskeo and bayonets and tbcir artillery could fire from ten 
to fifteen shoes a mmute, instead of the former rate of posnbly 
one every four minutes which meant that disaplmed European 
infantry possessed the secret of repulsing cavalry The demon- 
stration that the French now gave of that fact was so conclusive 
that It removed any remaining doubt about the abihty of Euro- 
peans with their supenor disaplme and mihtary lacnce, to meet 
and overcome the much larger numhen of the armies of Indian 
prmccs. 

Four hundred men marched out on to the plam with two field- 
pieces concealed withm their Imcs The Moon shouted with 
glee at the opportumty Mountmg thar hones and whedmg 
dicir squadrons, they swept down upon the motionless FrcncL 
Nearer and nearer they came, ull only a few yards separated them 
Then the French, moving as though on parade, opened their 
ranks. The two guns spoke, and kept on speaking much foster 
than the horses could gallop Seventy Moon roU^ m the diar 
die rest were sci2cd with pamc and fled. 

A few days later the French gave another demonstration even 
more convmcmg than the fint. Ibis time, as the attackers 
the) proved how helpless die naave levies, anned only with 
matchlocks and worthless cannon and not knovmg the meaning 
of disaplme were to withstand the steady advance and wcll- 
sustamed fire of French regulars 
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Dupleix now turned to the real matter m hand, the disposition 
of Madras. On October 30 the Enghsh captives were drawn up 
to hear the new dispensation of M Dupleix read to them. They 
were told that the terms under which they had laid down ^eir 
arms were null and void. Instead, everything they possessed was 
to become the property of the French Company — everythmg, 
diat is, but what they stood up in and could take with them, and 
the jewels of their women. They were required to give their 
parole not to serve against the French until they had been 
exchanged, and those who refused were to be sent as prisoners to 
Pondichery. Nothing at all was said about ransom or the 
return of the setdement ' For it was Dupleix’s mtention to 
obhterate Madras as a nval emponum, and to that end he sought 
by blandishments, threats, confiscations, and bnbes to entice the 
native merchants to come and do busmess at his own much 
more salubrious, attractive and less dangerous establishment. 
In this latter attempt, however, he failed For some inscrutable 
reason the merchants preferred to stay where they were, “ all,” 
said the disgusted French Council, “ save a few wretches neither 
nch nor respectable,” and this notwithstanding the fact — or 
perhaps it was because of it I — that half their town had been 
demolished by their would-be protectors. 

Chve was not among those who were asked for their parole 
and given four days m which to qmt the town. Accordmg to his 
own account he had already quit some time before “ I made my 
escape the beginning of October, disgmsed m the habit of a 
Dubosh [native mterpreter] and black’d, and arrived at St David 
the same month ” — ^no doubt havmg given Pondichery, which 
he had to pass, a wide berth on die way ’ 
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chapter Three 

A TALE OF MISADVENTURE 

" If t tpatrow cannot 611 widLoat God i knowledge, Bow ran an empire 
me wimoat Hij aid ? 

BENJAMIN FKANKLIN 


I 

The country changes la character as one malrt? one s way 
southward from Madras It becomes more fcrtiJc and vegetation 
more abundant Villages crowd together and broad fields of 
nee com and maize succeed to the bareness of scrub-land broken 
only by patches of culavaaonu After dbie nuns everything u 
ftesn and CTccn as m an English garden, and the air too is ftesh and 
clear Clive mnst have apprccutcd the change, as well as other 
dificrencei he foemd between the two scttlcmcno 

For the Fjighsh at Cuddalorc and Fort Sl David had responded 
to these natural advantages m a way characteristic of their race. 
■Widun the ample boan<£ of their settlement four miles by three, 
they had built themselves country houses with shady groves of 
coconut trees and stately avenues of the ever g re en tuhp tree, 
planted m such a manner as to maW one visitor fhmk of the elms 
m St. James s Park, with pleasant walks under thar leafy branches 
and wcll4aid-oat gard^ where they were able to grow all 
manner of fiiuts fiora pmcapplcs and oranges to mangoes and 
pomegranates. 

Tirac has dealt hardly with memorials of those romantic early 

days but the largest and finest of these country houses soil stands. 

It belonged to the Deputy-Governor of the Ibrt and ^^'as known 
as the Garden House. Anandsomc roomy, and wcU-builc house 
It had a conrtyard with addiuonal bmldmgs on each side of it and 
behind, a lar^ garden enclosed with a bnck ^vall Vrith long 
avenues of trees front and back. Not India, this but a httlc 
comer of England, and a very histone spot. 

The finger of romance touches all associations with the place 
even to its founding It vns purchased from the Marathas m the 
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year 1690, die cession including not only die fort but also die 
adjacent towns and villages “ widiin ye randome sliott of a piece 
of ordnance.” Mr. Hatscll, who was sent from Madras to 
complete die purcliase, took widi liini the best brass gun at Madras 
and die most skilled gunner. On September 23, 1690, die gun 
was fired and die “ randome sliott ” fell beyond Cuddalore, dius 
givuig die Engbsli dicir plcasaiidy ample bounds Several vil- 
lages were mcluded wlucli arc still known as Gtindti Gramam or 
“ camion-ball villages.” 

Cuddalore, die “ Black Tovui ” where die Company had its 
factory and warehouse, had become quite a dinving centre of 
trade during dicsc fifty years. Nordi of die town, just a mile 
away across a broad nver, die Enghsh had built their fort, St 
David’s, on rismg ground facing the sea But it was only a htde 
fort of practically no nuhtary value except to keep out Maradia 
raiding parties and such occasional aimoyanccs from die mtenor. 
The bounds of die settlement, too, were defended only by a duck 
aloe hedge along its four-mile Icngdi, widi one or two small 
bastions, while around the to\vn was merely a wall of no great 
height or strength. As for garnson, the place was no better 
supphed than Madras . 200 Europeans and 100 half-caste Portu- 
guese called “ topasses ” were its full extent Hitherto subordi- 
nate to Madras and of small account, Fort St David now sprang 
into sudden prominence because upon the capture of Madras it 
became the seat of government of the East India Company’s 
operations on the Coromandel Coast 
Not everyone, however, appreciated its natural advantages as 
a place of residence ’ These, after all, were pnnapally enjoyed 
by the Governor and semor merchants As a garnson town its 
attractions were distmcdy hnuted “ As damned a place as ever 
men were trooped in,” was the opmion of one officer who came 
here m January 1749 with Boscawen’s expeditionary force. 
“ Black women instead of white , with boiled nee instead of 
bread , and the punch houses such cut-throats that a man need 
have the Indies to pay their bills • ” [28] 

When Dupleix turned his attention to completmg his victory 
by the taking of Cuddalore, he quite naturally thought that he had 
an extremely simple task. Xo take Fort St. George, which lay a 
hundred miles from him, had required a powerful armament and 
control of the sea. But httle St David lay right under his nose, a 
scant twelve miles away to the south. Seemingly, all that he had 
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to do was to send a few litmdred men on a day s march and the 
fort was his almost for the aslong And had he not a vast 
supenonty of disaplmcd troops fhmlcx to M- La Bourdonnais 
andthehnracanc ? The task was absurdly easy 
But Fortune had deaded to play some of its queerest pranks 
UTOn these, as yet, wholly unconsaous contenden for empire. 
All the laws of mathematical probabihty — even certamty — ^wcrc 
to be broken m the story of how foe French to complete 
their tnumph by depriving the Kngbfo of foar last foothold m 
southern India. 


n 

Chvc reached Fort St. David safoly at the end of October with 
two compamons one of whom, Edmund Maskclync, was to be 
a hfe-long friend. He found Deputy-Governor Hmde and the 
gentlemen there m astonishingly good heart considering the situ- 
atioru Ihcy had duly given than ks to foe kmd Providence that 
had scut the storm to dnvc away the French fleet, though it is 
foe opinion of most of our officen foat, had they come, we foould 
have taken up more of focir time than they had to spare. Brave 
words and, it would seem, soberly spoken I Unlike focir Madras 
colleagues these gentlemen had bra using foar time to good 
purpose. They had been stocking foe fort with provisiom and 
domg all that they could to ensure bang able to makr a sturdy 
defence. Nor did they ovedook foc^rccaution of appcalmg for 
help to the Nawab doubly mdignant now against the French 
because of the defeat of his son The help from this source was 
to amve most opportunely 

Chvc was for the tune bang unemployed and unprovided for 
Once more he found himself among strangers and his plight 
foat of all refogees. The gentlemen of one settlement were under 
no obligation to provide for foosc of another The tedium of 
idleness here was scaroiy less than at Madras and of amusement 
there was an equal lack. He was not the kmd of man that eared 
so much about amusement however whathc wanted was work 
and activity Ifit had not been for foe French who thoughtfully 
supphed foosc lacks, it would ccrtainl) ha\c gone as hard with 
him here as it had during his first months ui Madras. 

After a while foe governing council deaded that they could 
use the services of these refugees They oficred them monthly 
wntcrships until such time as foc) could return to foar own 
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staaon' But Clive and Maskelyne deaded that they could serve 
the Company’s mterests better by, as Chve put it, “ acting m a 
mihtary sphere,” though then, as he correctly added, “ at a very 
low ebb ” Such a low ebb, mdeed, that “ acting m a mihtary 
sphere ” did not meanjoimng the profession of arms ; for of real 
soldiers there were as yet none There were merely some persons 
who were prepared to fight when and as required and others who 
disdamed such humble employment In the eyes of the latter it 
was not fit for a gentleman , besides which, it took their rmnds 
off busmess “ Trade,” Chve was to say, “ is a study very foreign 
from an officer ” [29] Few of his brother officers of that day 
would have agreed with him , they would have said rather that 
bemg an officer mterfered with trade 
In M Dupleix’s eyes, too, fighting was bad for trade, so he was 
m a hurry to conclude his business The monsoon rams that 
year had faded and the country was m a bad way, with fanune 
threatemng So he lost htde time m sending to ask for the sur- 
render of Fort St. David Unfortunately his officers would not 
serve under the commander of his choice, the able Paradis, 
because he was an engmeer and therefore not a real soldier. As a 
consequence the command passed to a complete mcompetent 
An aU-mght march on December 20 brought them to the 
Garden House, which was, as has already been remarked, a very 
pleasant spot, and they were tired. There had been no thin g as 
they passed the bounds to mdicate that they would meet with 
any resistance , a few scattenng shot only, accordmg to Chve, 
had been fixed at them firom the hedge So their commander 
deaded to rest there awhile before marching mto the fort His 
men stacked their arms and busied themselves preparmg break- 
fast And, wrote Chve sixteen years later, when telhng the story 
of his first mihtary adventures, “ m this unsoldierhke and scat- 
tered condition were the French when the whole Moorish army 
were descned marchmg towards the plantation and the Garden 
House ” As luck would have it, Anwar-ud-dm’s army had 
arrived the day before ^ The French just had tune to grab their 
arms and run, and they kept on running for three miles, leavmg all 
their mihtary stores and baggage behind them The httle garri- 
son of the fort, with Chve shouldenng a musket for the first tune, 
went after them, but by the tune they overtook them the French 
had recovered themselves and their breath suffiaently to form 
their ranks. “ In short,” said Chve, “ the French amvsd at 
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Pondichenj the evening of the same day greatly fatigued and 
frighfeur d. 

Dnplerx was not perturhed- He was even glad, frf^ltng diat 
his officers had been pro^ly punished for tlinr insubordina- 
tion. [30] He promptly despatched another party this time by 
sea. But now it was die wmds that were unkmd, and such of 
the boats as were not d riven on shore returned. This second 
Allure led him to open negotiations with Anwar-ud-din, fhmlrmg 
that if he could dcuch him from die English the land wav would 
be clear 

The technique that M. Duplcix, aided by his wife, employed to 
obtam an end of this kmd was somewhat as follows- Hist would 
come a shower of flowery c»mplimcna This would be 
followed by direats to lay waste the Nawab s country then a 
demons traticm to show that the threat was not idle then a subtle 
luggcsaon that his nobles might be mated to revolt then a small 
present to show that there was no ill-wiU, this being accom- 
pamed by boasts of die greatness of the French nation and 
Its obvious fupcnoncy to the despised English- Finaliy when it 
was shown that these arguments were having their cfiect a really 
large present ofl maybe, a lakh wonld be m order to clmch 
the bargain. Pupl^ did not mak e the English mutakr; of tiyrng 
to economize m nis gifts. He knew that good results could not 
be obtained without paymg pretty heavily for them. In this par- 
ticular instance he had to augment his presents very considerably 
before he could persuade Anwar-ud-dm to relent from his anger 
and make peace with hini.[3i] 

Later 01 course, it was to be die Europeans who were in a posi- 
tion to confer fiivours on the Moors and then the presents were 
to pass the other way 

Meanwhile Mr Hindc and his Council were wishmg wistfully 
for a httlc assistance from thar coimtrymcn and fellow servants 
in Bengal They were also savmg thar money — what htdc they 
had — by refraining from a futile attempt to enter mto a bargain- 
ing match with M. Duplcix, who had all the plunder of Madras 
at his command- They complamcd of the Nawab s extreme 
lucrative disponoon ” and it was but small consolation to them 
that thar presents to the country government had amounted to 
no more thm 3000 pagodas if they derived no benefit at all from 
then expenditure, Thc> tned persuasion and argument but 
Duplcix could employ stronger of both. He could point too to 
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tlic fact tliat tlic English wanted active aid, not having die price 
of It, whereas all die Frciicli wanted was ncutrahty. Altogether, 
it was unequal conipctinon. Consequendy it was not long before 
Duplcix’s iiiuid was at rest and he was free to make another 
attempt on Cuddalorc. 

On March 13 die French came again Duplcix had again not 
been able to persuade Ins officers to serve under Paradis, and he 
fumed and wept from mortification. But die force he sent was 
considerably larger, some two thousand men In fact, he 
denuded Ins garrison, 

Clive and Ins comrades, only 200 strong, marched out to meet 
them vadi three field-pieces, which dicy disposed along die bank 
of a river to dispute its crossing They and die Frcncli spent a day 
cannoiiadmg each odicr at dus safe distance and then towards 
evemng, when die French showed signs of wanting to cut ojBf their 
retreat, they retired to the fort widi die loss of eight men. The 
French agam took possession of die Garden House (delectable 
spot that It was to rest weary soldiers’ bones *) and they were all 
ready next morning to march into the fort But, wrote Chve, 
“ we shordy after discovered something of a much more agree- 
able nature, winch was die sight of Mr. Gnffin’s squadron, and as 
soon as die French had made the same discovery they retreated a 
second time to Poiidiclicrry with great precipitation,” and not, 
too, widiout some minor nnshaps 

This time Dupleix was qmte unable to control his feehngs. 
With good reason he felt that the untimely arnval of the Bntish 
squadron (once Peyton’s but now under Commodore GnflSn) 
was unwarranted mterference of Providence m his affairs. His 
tactful duhash, Ananda Ranga Pillai, who kept an mvaluable 
diary of all these events, consoled him with the thought that the 
taking of Cuddalore was only a matter of time In April his 
affairs would prosper A Brahman astrologer had said it [32] 

But the astrologer did not understand the meaning of sea power, 
which the Enghsh once more possessed So long as Mr Gnffin 
remamed off the coast not only was M Dupleix unable to think 
about a fresh attack on Fort St David, but he had to give all his 
attention to warding off attack on his own fortress Mr Gnffin 
stayed qmte a long dme 

Chve had evidently made a good impression m the “ mihtary 
sphere.” In a despatch to their employers dated May 2, 1747, the 
Governor m Council reported that “ Mr Robert Clive, wnter m 
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tlic Service bang of a martial disposition and having acted as a 
volunteer m our late engagements we have granted btm an 
E n si gn s commission upon ms application for me same. The 
Dirccton m their reply told the Governor and Coimal to be 
sure to encourage Ensign Chvc in bis marriaT pursmts accordmg 
to his meat any improvement he shall maVr dicrcm ^haj] he 
duly regarded by us — a promise that they were to honour 
handsomely 

Ouplcrr did not know it, chough perhaps he already feared it, 
but Im chances of takir^ Fort St. David were bemg steadily 
reduced. Admiral Gnmi had landed loo Europeans fix>m 
Bengal and he had also loaned the gamson 500 sailors and 150 
mannw. These reinforcements were followed by others 100 
men from the Bombay European rcgimcnf 150 reermts from 
England, and 400 sepoys from the English settlement of Tclh- 
cherry on the Malabar Coasc Then, on New Ycari Da^ 
1748 amved die most important rcmforccmcnt of afl m the 
person of Stringer Lawrence. Because what use were all fhw 
men without a commander ? They were now to have a com- 
mander who could turn them mto soldiers and, later lead them to 
victory 

A big man of fifry with a rotund free a double chin and a pot 
belly Stringer Lawrence was anydimg m appearance but the beaii 
ideal of a gallant soldier But appearances arc frequently mis- 
leading m lodging character and though his general exce ss of 
flesh woula have caused him without his uniform to have been 
taken for a too-succcssfril and wcll-frd aty merchant, his career 
and achievements were to be sufBaent to show that he did not 
possess the character of one. A closer study ofhis portraits reveals 
die strong chm and firm mouth of a fighter — and a fighter he was 
He became, m short the frthcr of me Indian army familiarly 
known to his men as the Old Cock. 

Whether it makes a difference, as Havelock Elhs has tried to 
show what part of Great Britain a man comes from — ^West 
country North coimtry Cornwall, or the Fens — it rematm true 
that upon the Welsh border-land has been conferred the distmc- 
uon of producing the three men chiefly responsible for the found- 
ing of the Bnush Empire m India — Robert Chvc Warren 
HSrungs, and Stringer Lav.Tcncc.f33] 

Lawrence v.’as bom in Hereford in 1698 When he came out 
to India he was a superannuated arm) captam having seen active 
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servicb in Spam and Flanders and durmg die ’45 rebellion of the 
Young Pretender. He bad partiapated m the two outstandmg 
batdes of Fontenoy and Culloden, and now, when the Company 
had been aroused to the necessity of strengthening their gamsons, 
they had selected him, givmg Kun the rank of m^or. Actually 
his appomtment was for the gamson at Madras, the news of its 
capture not havmg yet reached England. 

Major Lawrence’s services were mstandy required. The 
garrison of Fort St David had been considerably enlarged, but it 
was stdl completely undisaphned and unorganized. Europeans 
from Madras, Bengal, and Bombay were mixed with raw recruits 
from England, sepoys from Malabar, topasses, and peons. 
Almost his first duty was to deal with treachery among the TeHi- 
cherry sepoys. This he summarily stamped out -with hangmgs 
and banishments. He formed the Europeans mto a battahon of 
seven companies and the sepoys and peons mto compames of 
then own He also formed a company of artillery and a troop of 
horse. He mtroduced regular army drill, formulated a military 
code, and m a very short tune created a fanly respectable httle 
force Chve, a wilhng volunteer, had someone now who could 
teach him the fundamentals of soldiermg. 

In January, a few days after Lawrence’s arrival, Dupleix made 
his fourth attempt on Fort St. David But, like the others, it 
never reached the fort nor compelled the new commander to 
do more than encamp his men near the Garden House. Dupleix 
was trymg to seize the opportumty presented by Griffin’s absence 
for a few days to make an assault m person, but he had only 
progressed a short distance from Pondich^ry before a messenger 
overtook him with word that Enghsh sails had been sighted He 
instantly halted his men, read the letter, sat motionless on his horse 
for five mmutes with clenched fists, dismounted, and stamping the 
ground, exclaimed, “ Never was any thin g so unlucky ! It is just 
the same as the last time ” And, as it happened, this was the most 
formidable and best organized of all his expeditions [34] 

Luck was against him, but he stdl did not give up hoping that 
It would change “ God is on our side,” he optimistically told 
Ananda And m June he made his fifth try. Gnffin was again 
away, as he had to be m order to make any attempt worthwhile. 
He had gone m futile search of a French squadron that had just 
appeared and landed 400 soldiers and some much-needed bulhon 
at Pondicb^ry. 
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This tunc It was to be a surprise attack by night and not to be 
made on the fort, but, by a detour around it, on the town to the 
south of iL As however the Enghsh mteihgcncc service was 
working well, the plan was known to Lawrence. The French 
arrived at ten o clock at night, thinking they would escalade the 
south walk As it happened, they hit upon the pomt where the 
wall was highest. This combmed with the act that Major 
Lawrence was ready with a warm reception, led to then bang 
beaten offwidi considerable loss Clive took part m the affair and 
later on wrote an entertaining account of it for Onne. Like a 
patnonc Englishman, he always took considerable relish in rc- 
coimtmc the discomfiture of die national enemy He did not 
overlook the opportuiuty on this oixajion. 

Upon hearing the news Duplcix withdrew to his chamber to 
conceal his emoaons His last chance was gone and he knew it. 
A powerful English fleet under Admual Boscawen was daily 
ejected to arrive. When on August 8 it did amvc it proved 
to DC, when combined with Gnffin s squadron, the largest armada 
that had yet appeared m Indian waters no fewer than thirty 
ships of which thirteen were of the Ime, having on board some 
1500 troops organized m independent companies which had been 
speaally recruited m Engird and Scotland (fix»m their jail 
resources I) for this service, the specific purpose of which was 
the taking of Pondichiry and all other French lettlcmcnis in the 
East. For the British government was taking a more than 
casual mterest m the outcome of this East Indian war and had 
immediately responded to the Company s appeal for aid after the 
loss of Madias. 


in 

The attempt upon Pondich6y was a fiasco fiom beginning to 
end. Boscawen ^vasm command ofboth sea and land opcratiom 
but It IS usually only given to royal pnnccs to shed equal lustre on 
that ranks or admiral and gcncraL Ordinary commonen have 
no such amphibious abihty Boscawen was a sailor and an able 
and gallant one, as he subsequently proved m Amcncan waters 
but he was no soldiw and still less was he an engineer At sight 
of the enemy good sailors make haste to b) their ships alongside 
cspcaally on such fortunate occasions as this when they ha\c 
an overwhelming supcnoncy of numbers. And this was what 
Boscawen now proposed to do The difference between 
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Pondich^ry and an enemy’s fleet was to ium less apparent than it 
was to Strmger Lawrence. Moreover, he alloweci himself only 
ten days of preparation With an untramed land force it was 
altogedier msuffiaent. 

Chve, lookmg back on the siege with the elevated view of 
his subsequent rich expenence, saw things m a diflerent hght. 
In the account he sent Orme he wrote “ If there be any 
officers or soldiers m India remaining of those who were at the 
siege of Pondichery, twelve or thirteen years’ expenence must 
have convmced them how very ignorant we were of the art of 
war m those days Some of the engineers were masters of the 
theory without the practice, and those seemed wanting m resolu- 
tion ; others there were who understood neither, yet were pos- 
sessed of courage sufficient to have gone on with the undertaking 
if they had known how to go about it. There was scarce an 
officer who knew whether the engmeers were acting right or 
wrong till It was too late m the season, and we had lost too many 
men, to begin an approach , m another (sic) the duty of the 
engmeer was m a great measure performed by the office 
of artillery and they seemed to be the only people who knew 
something of what they were about durmg this memorable 
siege ” 

hi Pondichery the French had a settlement which for size, 
spaaousness, layout and general air of refinement and prospenty 
far excelled anything the English could show. Nor was it, in the 
English fashion, divided mto white fort and black town (thus 
early did English raaal exclusiveness show itself m India !), but 
It was all one aty shared m common by French trader and native 
merchant, givmg equal protection to both Francois Martin, its 
founder, had sought to turn an Indian village mto a htde Pans 
beyond the seas So he had bmlt fine palaces, houses, and shops 
with a true French appreaation of architecture (agam so unlike 
the English) and laid out wide streets and places ; and, most 
important of all, he had given the town a atadel on the best 
approved Vauban hues. When he died, m 1706, he left Pon- 
dichery a truly fine monument to French mtelhgence, energy, and 
taste, with no less than 50,000 inhabitants His successors earned 
on the work, and Dupleix upon his appomtment had at once set 
to work to construct new fortifications So that when Boscawen 
came against Pondichdry he came against a fortress that could only 
be taken by regular siege tactics skflfiilly employed. A heavy 
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wall pierced by five gates was protected by a deep moat and a 
fiirther wall outside. Strong batteries stood guard agamst 
attack fiom doe sea, as an a^Donal deftnee on the land ede 
Acre were four outlying fora and all the country on Ac west 
side was marshy and unsuitable for sic^ operaaons 
If Acre was a single blunder that the besicgcn Ad not makr, 
history docs not record in Approaching fiom Ac souA Acy 
came upon one of Ac small outl)Tng forts on the Anyankuppam 
River They Ad not need to attack it as their numbers were 
quite large enough to take care of it if its defenders persisted 
m holdmg it. But Acy deaded ncvcrAclcss that it had to be 
taken before Acy could proceed ferAcr Aough that could only 
be done by bombardment, as m works were strong Their 
engmeen reported, however Aat Acre were trcnAcj m front 
that must fim be stormcA So a picked body of men Ac cream 
of Ac army "wiA the only available artillery officer of caqicncncc 
was sent to Ae attack. They advanced wiA great spint and 
courage, only to find Ac aUegw tren A to be a pile of nibbuh and 
Acmselves exposed to a ternfic fire from walls they could not 
climb In this way i8o valuable hve* were lost, mcloding that of 
Ac gallant artillery officer upon whose knowledge everything 
dcpcadcA The morale of dw army never recovered firom this 
deplorable b^inmng 

Eleven days were now wasted m battering Ae fort. A mght 
was spent bimdmg a battery to counteract a FrenA battery across 
the nver but when it was finished and motmng came it was 
found that a AiA wood mc er v e ned I No sooner had this little 
mistake been rectified and approaA trenches at last been dug than 
a panic swept Ac occupants of Ac trenches upon Ac appearance 
of a Frenen troop or horse and — crowning blonde I — Acy 
allowed Major La w rence, Aar best remammg officer to be 

X ircA Then when Acy were no nearer than before to 
g Ac fort, a chance Aot caused Ac c^lonon of Ac FrenA 
gunpowder and wiA it Ac destruction of Ac whole guard of a 
hundred men by An means Acy were Ale to occupy an 
abandoned fort. 

Tune was rapidly passmg and the monsoon approachmg Yet 
for some unfaAomAlc reason Boscai\*ai and his men Aought 
Aat Acy ought to put Ac captured fort m a state of defence. 
This took five more da« — and they were soli three miles from 
PonAA^ry ! At last ^wnA great cauaon and circumspection. 
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CEve tells us, they moved forward — only to choose the one 
worst spot of aU to make their assault, one, again to use Chve’s 
words, “ fraught with every disadvantage which could attend a 

I ’’ 

Siege * 

In the first place it was to the westward of the town, where the 
ground was softest and only waitmg for the monsoon rams to be 
turned mto a quagmire And m the second, it was the farthest 
away from the ships, which consequently could render the 
besiegers the least assistance Supphes for the army were on 
board the ships, and not only had they to come a distance of 
seven miles, but, bemg compelled to pass under the noses of the 
French, they had to be escorted every day by 500 or 1000 men, 
whose services might have been much better employed m the 
actual siege operations. And even when so escorted they were 
often set upon by the French and taken Well might the 
pious Ananda give God the credit for makmg the Enghsh select 
such a position ! 

Havmg chosen their position it took the Enghsh engmeers 
stdl more days to brmg their heavy guns mto play. They 
opened ground too far back, and when, after much arduous 
labour, they got withm 850 yards, they thought they were 
withm 500 yards ; so they erected their battenes at a distance too 
great to do any damage to the French defences In fact, so far 
were these from bemg destroyed that the defenders mcreased 
their fire every day, while the Enghsh fire steadily diminished 
“To have seen a plan of this siege,” commented Chve, “ an 
experienced oflScer would have thought the besiegers were die 
besieged, so much were we beset by the enemy’s battenes without 
the walls of the town.” 

Meanwhile it had begun to ram, the trenches were filhng 
with water, and the sentnes were takmg alarm at the shghtest 
excuse And all the time, too, Dupleix and his wofe daily 
walked the ramparts encouragmg their men, discovermg the 
weak spots m the defences, and showmg an mtrepidity of conduct 
that was equally praiseworthy m each 

One day the gamson made a sortie at the pomt where Ensign 
Chve and his platoon were posted m the front hue First one 
platoon fled when its captam fell Then another And only 
Chve’s platoon of dnrty men remamed The French grenadiers 
approached imder cover withm ten yards and fired on them 
steadily for four mmutes, but the platoon held its ground and 
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finally drove them back Thu was Robert Clive’s first oot- 
standlng piece of gallantry 

But the sortie was important for anodier reason it cost 
Duplcii the loss of hu best, hu only good, officer Paraduwas 
shot through the head and killed. A random shot had disposed 
of the one man who might have proved a match for Lawrence and 
Chve m their subsequent ciroloits. 

As a last resort the Enghffi ships jomed m the attack, but they 
did not come close enough to m^c thar fire cficctivc, and now 
the monsoon had bunt m earnest and sickness at once became 
nfe in the water-logged camp The bcsiegcn had shot their bolt. 
On October 17 the Admiral raised the siege and withdrew hu 
shattered forces to St. David s Casualties amounted to nearly a 
third of their number chiefly from sickness The French losses 
by compansou were tnviaL 

Two mfanchs later news was received of the ngmng of peace 
prclimmanes m Europe, and m May (1749) of a general peace. 
So die fint round m the rivalry of Praich and English in India 
ended with the honours fimly even." What die war had lost to the 
P.nplnh die peace restored. Madras was handed back to them m 
crenange for Lomsburg in North Amcnca— an cxdiangc which 
suited nathcr Duplcix nor the Amcncan colonists But for the 
time bemg Chve and most of die English remained at Fort St. 
David, which contmued to be the scat of govemmenL 

nr 

chve I mtroduction to mihtary life could not have been any 
easier than hu previous mtrodnctiom first to public school life and 
dien to life at Madras He always had been what Amcncans call 
a two-fisted man. But now he had to overcome the usual 
mihtaty contempt for aviUans at the same time as he contended 
with the appallingly bad disaplmc that existed at that time. It u 
difficult for us to concave of a mihtary service m as miserable a 
condition as the Company s was pnor to the amval of Stringer 
Lawrence totally lactmgm esprit dr corps, discipline and morale, 
inferior in every \ny to the avilian service, without an officer 
worthy of die name, and a rank and file drawn from the dregs of 
Europe. So lU-considcrcd was it that the officen were drawn 
from the ranks rcca\cd no promonon and very poor pay A 
dnmkcn lot they were "widi Ensign H)dc Parker a Cur repre- 
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sentative. One day Ckve happened to meet Parker rolhng drunk 
through the streets of Cuddalore arm-m-arm with a sergeant, and 
was invited by him to roU with them He returned an mdignant 
refusal. That he should have given up the supenor digmty and 
advantages of his avihan status to jom such nff-raff speaks volumes 
for his character and the desperate thirst for action that possessed 
him [35] 

Now It was that ius power to command men, his rare abihty 
to compel them to yield to his will, made itself felt. Now, too, 
he displayed that meticulous sense of justtce, that insistence upon 
his rights, that inflexibihty of temper which made up the strongest 
part of his character. 

Two of Burman’s stones dlustrate these quahties to perfection 
There is the one of the duel with the card-sharp. It is a well- 
knovm scene A group of officers are playmg cards m the fort 
one evening and among them Ensign Chve All the money is 
going to one player, a noted gambler and dueUist. A feehng of 
tenseness creeps mto the air. Suddenly the heavy silence is 
broken by Chve leapmg to his feet and accusing the winner : 
“ You have cheated, sir, and I am damned if I shall pay you.’’ 
The mevitable challenge follows and pistols are produced Chve 
misses his shot, whereupon his antagonist walks up to him, puts 
his pistol to his head and demands that he ask for his hfe Chve 
does so The other, not content, demands that he retract the 
charge and pay the money. 

“ And what if I refuse ^ ” 

“ Then I fire.” 

“ Fire and be damned ! I said you cheated and I say so stdl, 
nor will I ever pay you ” 

And the other, calling him a madman, flmgs the pistol away. 

If s a grand story and the sequel to it is no less impressive. The 
story naturally went the rounds of the fort and Chve was urged 
to make the matter pubhc. This he refused to do or to say a 
word against his opponent “ He has given me my hfe, and 
though I am resolved on never paying money which was unfairly 
won or agam. assoaatmg with him, I shall never do him an 
mjury ” 

During the siege of Pondich^ry there was a very bold man who 
dared to call him a coward behind his back It happened when 
Chve left his men to get supphes of ammumtion. V^en he was 
told about It upon his return it was all that his companions could 
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do to prevent turn From dealing 'with the offender on the spot. 
The matter was reported and a comt of enquiry was held. Its 
verdict absolved Chve ennrefy j&om blame and his accuser 
was ordered to beg his pardon before the assembled troop But 
for Chve, a stickler for justice, this was not enoogL Toe odicr 
had not only offered him a deadly msnlt but had Jso struck him 
and for tbat affiont he still lacked personal satisfaction. "When 
upon seetmg it he found the man craven with fc^r he contented 
himself With contemptuously wavmg his cane over his head, and 
the next day the other resigned his commission. Chve s conduct 
fulfilled every rcquiremcnc of the ease according to the code of 
the day 

Anodier similar emsode u fully recorded m die consultations of 
die Madras Cotmen. Charles Floycr succeeded Mr Morse as 
Governor m 1747 and bang a chftsrful, convmal person more 
addicted to the gammg cable than to business he had allowed 
dggphne to become so relaxed as to cause the Company m three 
yean to dismiss him. The Fordyce case affords evidence of these 
condiaoii3,[36] 

It happened at Fort St. David m February 1749 a few months 
after die suspension of hostihacs. Mr Foroyce was the chaplain. 
Though he was bycourtesy and profession a reverend gendeman, 
he was also a gendeman who apparently made it a practice to 
call all other gentlemen whom ms did not like scoundrels and 
cowards According to Chve and othen who gave evidence 
before the Governor and Council, his msolcncc on several 
occasions had exceeded all bounds of tolerance and he was 
reckoned generally a thoroughly obnoxious and detestable person 
whom no thin g but respect for his cloth had hitherto protected. 
There had been many victims of his spite, but none ofmem had 
had the courage of Cuve who thought Mr Fordyce ought to be 
dealt with m the ordinary secular manner Having heard that 
the clergyman had employed the same kind of language about 
him, he met him one day m Coddalorc and procccdco to give him 
a severe canmg When Mr Fordyce complamed, the Governor 
summoned both parties to come before the Council for an 
examination into tne afiiur Mr Fordj'cc declined to recognize 
the jurisdiction of the Cormol, declaring that no part of the 
laws of England can justify Mr Chve or an> other person in 
assaultmg a clerk, much less a clergyman The Council 
thought differently and ss hen Mr Fordj'ccrcfuscd to ansver any 
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questions and msolently walked out of the room they immediately 
dismissed him from tike service. They sent the followmg report 
to the Court of Directors . 

“A complamthavmg been brought before us by Mr. Francis 
Fordyce for an assault that was made on him by Mr. Robert 
Chve, which it appearmg that Mr. Fordyce had given great 
provocation for such proceedmg, by havmg frequently scan- 
dalized his character m a most msufferable manner, and bemg 
further acquamted that m makmg use of many unbecommg 
reflections on the President and all the members of the Board, 
m consequence of this, his aggressions and disrespect, together 
with die many instances we have had of his msolent and 
meddhng disposition, we came to a resolution of suspendmg him 
your Honours’ service, and besides the reasons already given 
for our so domg, we might still add that he was m general 
remarked to be extremely neghgent and remiss m the several 
duties of his functions, particularly in the bunal of the soldiers 
and seamen, which part of his office he scarce ever attended, 
notwithstandmg he had been twice or thnce rebuked by the 
President for not, and which neglect had at length began to 
create great discontent m our mihtary. We therefore presume 
that upon a due consideration of all these circumstances, your 
Honours wiU concur with us in the measures we have taken 
herem. In which dependence we shall only add, as it is not to 
be doubted but Mr Fordyce will set forth his own story to 
your Honours, and lest the same should be to Mr Chve’s 
prejudice, we think it not improper to assure you that he is 
generally esteemed a very qmet person, and no ways guilty of 
disturbances ” 

Thus It was that Stringer Lawrence found ready to hand the 
right man to act as his heutenant mfashiomng into an army 
the most unpromismg material that had ever been given to a 
commander One of the several explanaaons required for 
Dupleix’s ultimate failure is provided by the presence of these 
two men m the Bnnsh ranks 
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Chapter Fottr 

PBACE BUT STZLL WAR 

“ He alone juxxcedi whole dcjtmy it u and whoie Kar^d u marked with 
the Ime of victory ” akanda ranoa pillai 


I 

CuvE WAS NOW to be part of an Imtoncal process of unmoisc 
importance. The process that was to tnmsfbnn traders and 
adventurers into soldiers mien admimstraton cmpire-binldcn 
■ — a process that was to be seen not only in India, but wherever 
the cajpandmg mercantile power of the Bntuh took root. 

With the sig n in g of the treaty of Aix-la-ChapcIlc on Apd 30 
1748 England and France boramc offiaaDy at peace. Ttcir 
armies and navies tetnmed home and were larg^ disbanded. 
Bnt actually the peace between them had no more itahty than it 
was to have in our own time between the nations and pohncal 
systems of Europe. Intervention m die affairs of another people 
was as practical and serviceable a method of pursumg mtcmational 
nvalncs then as now It seemed just as expedient to take advan- 
tage of a civil war to support a side and ba^ it to win, and there 
were just as valuable concessions to be gamed as the pnee of that 
assistance. Thus after the Frcndi had for halfa century been con- 
tent to share the trade of India with the English, Duplcix, who had 
now become definitely aggressive m his views, saw the way m 
which that trade coula be monopoln^d to the sole benefit of his 
country And the Enghih in saf-defcncc were forced to resort 
to the same mtcrvcntiomst policy 
lake our modem mtcrvcnuonists, too they did not fight m 
Indu under their own nanonal flags, being mutually anxious to 
preserve the fiction of peace, and when either broke the con- 
vention by holding Its captured opponents as pnsoners-of-warthey 
were righteously mdignant and fulminated about a breach of 
mtcmanonal law But the outcome ofthewar was m like man- 
ner to depend upon the number of volunteers that thc> were 
able to put m the field and the cfiiacnc) of their leadership 
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The advantage of numbers was generally to he with the side 
backed by the French, but the Enghsh were to supply the better 
“ techniaans,” and it was the “ techniaans ” like Lawrence and 
Chve who finally were to brmg victory to Muhammad Ah’s 
“ rebel ” cause. 

The analogy must not, however, be earned any further 
These eighteenth-century interventiomsts were not fightmg for 
a principle or seeking to impose any system of government of 
their own upon the land over which they fought, nor were they, 
at the beginning, seekmg an extension of empire, m terms, that is, 
other than of trade. They were, too, much more motivated by 
their own pnvate mterests than are our own super-nationahstic 
patnots and bond-slaves of the state. Their acqmsitive instincts 
were still ahve and active and fiinctiomng m a normal manner. 
Theirs was, mdeed, by far the more complex problem they had 
somehow to correlate three distmct sets of mterests, their own, 
their employers’, and their country’s As the days of simple 
peaceful tradmg passed this became more and more difficult. 

High-ranking officers of the army and navy quarrelhng over 
the distnbution of pnze-money, jumor officers resignmg en masse 
because of dissatisfaction with their allowances, the ranks 
mutmymg because of msufficient matenal rewards of their ser- 
vice, offiaals from the Governors downwards acceptmg presents 
and douceurs upon aU possible occasions and makmg handsome 
profits upon aU government business — these thmgs were the rule, 
not the exception For pnvate busmess and tlie service of the 
state were not put into different compartments, one labelled 
“ this shall be for gam ” and the other “ this shall be solely for 
the glory of the State ” The second hke the first was only worth 
while m their eyes if profitable to the mdividuals concerned as 
well as to the nation 

The agents of the Enghsh and French Compames devoted part 
of then tune to the employers’ mterests and part to their own, 
and they were paid by their employers only on a part-time basis 
If disaphne was good and tunes normal the employers restneted 
then agents’ methods of pnvate money-makmg to legitimate 
tradmg If disaphne was lax the agents followed their acqmsi- 
tive mstmet wherever it led them War was a powerful loosener 
of disaphne and a prodigious manufacturer of new opportumties 
Wars m India, as Orme observed, always made immense pnvate 
fortimes. There were then lucrative contracts of all kmds to be 
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portioned out amone the servant* accordmg to degi m of 
semonty, favour and mem. If the seniors tned to combmc 
pubhc duty with pnvatc profit the juniors had less cause to be 
consaenGous. More often dicy had to be shown the profit 
before they would do their duty 
It follows that when these agents saw a chance of vasdy in- 
creasmg their profits by extending their operations to other 
hnsmesj than trading they eagedy took it When chat is they 
taw the gainful possibihoes or mmug m native politics, malong 
kmgs hinng out troops, fimmng revenues they did not allow 
considerations of public pohey to stop tbem ftom semng them. 
Pubhc pohey was a secondary consideration when it was a con- 
sideration at aE. 

And the tune was to come, and that very soon when they 
were to find these additional operations more profitable the 
first Their int er est m thar original line of Dusmess was then 
progressively to decline, and as land revenues dimlaccd piccc- 
goodsintheirbalanccshecti so they became tax-gatheren instead 
of traders, and, at last admtmttratois of an empire. Only unfor- 
tunately for the French, by that time the Bnmh had pre- 
vailed m the pcrvace rivalry between them and were left masters 
of the field. 

So the Bnash Empire m India came into bemg I 
Yet the really rcinatkablc fiwx about this evohmon of Bnmh 
traders mto imperial public servants was the swiftness with which 
It came:. Thirty or forty years is not a long time m which to 
effect such a profound transformation in me point of view 
manner of thought, and conduct of a whole set of men. The 

self-r e s tr a mt and consaous rectitude of a nco-Puntamsm, 
undemonstraove, gentlemanlike, and reasonable,* had to be 
superimposed on tnc cunous voraaous acquisitive, utterly 
cgomtic, and a-moral energy of the aghtccnih century, before 
the Englishman could change ftom a rover into a ruler The 
eighteenth century was die <diiIdhood of Imperial Britain.’ [37] 
Even to this day the change has never yet b^ fully explained 
but without It mere would be no empire to-day 
Chvc was to occupy a prominent place m this transition. He 
was m fact, to embody its carher stages 
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The first opportunity tliat the Enghsh had to enlarge dieir 
operanons ui dus way came immediately upon die cessation 
of hostilities \wdi die French They dicii found dicmsclvcs m 
possession of a large body of unemployed troops, widi a com- 
mander smarting under his defeat at Poiidichdry. 

Just soudi of Cuddalorc lies the nch countty of Tanjore. Like 
every odier province of India at diis time, it was being contended 
for by nval claimants. In Tanjore die nvals were Hindu, off- 
shoots of die Maratha power. That diey were blood-brothers 
too was only in die normal course of dungs. Almost all die 
d)Tiastic stnfc of this unliappy penod was fratncidal. The fact 
that one of die brodiers, die one who held die throne, had acnvely 
aided die French at Pondiclidry gave Floyer and Boscawen 
sufficient excuse to regard him as a usurper and to respond to 
the request of the other for Enghsh aid The price of assistance 
was to be die fort of Devikottai at die moudi of the Colcroon 
river, in addiaon to die expenses of the campaign Devikottai 
was bcheved to have a harbour, besides bemg die centre of a pros- 
perous manufacturing distnct. It was, diercfore, a tempting 
bait for these easily tempted gendemen 

On March i, 1749, Chvc was promoted heutenant. A 
month later he set out on the first frontier expedition of die 
English m India, Captain Cope m command. The distance they 
had to go was only thirty miles, but it was the first time the 
Enghsh had ventured so far from dieir setdements, and their 
ignorance and mexpenence betrayed them at every turn. Their 
pretender, hke all pretenders, promised that the country would 
rise as one man to place him on die throne It did not so nse 
Instead, with each mile of their advance the enemy gathered m 
ever larger numbers on their flanks and rear, alarming them 
exceedmgly. A cyclone struck them and tore their tents to 
ribbons. (An appalhng storm, it destroyed no less than forty- 
vessels on the coast, among them three of Boscawen’s men-of^ 
war, lymg in the roads, mcludmg his flagship ) And the farther 
they went the more woody the country became, and every bush 
seemed to conceal an enemy. 

' Orders reached them to attempt the fort of Devikottai, even 
if they could attempt nothing else. They humed on through the 
woods, “ frightenedsand harassed ” — Chve is agam our authority 
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— most of the way They hx)|>ed when they got to the fort 
to find the ships of the fleet waitmg with rapphci and reinforce- 
ments Eut though the ships were there, not four miles away 
Captam Cope and hn men were so bewildered by their strange 
situation and so entirely ^orant of ihe coimtry fhar they did 
not know where to look, for theriL They possessed nothing but 
field-pieces — four of them — ^wnh which to bombard the fort, 
and the briefest trial at once proved fhetr mcffcctivcness, Chvc 
wanted to use them to batter down the gates but Cope con- 
demned the idea as bang too nsky By now too the scanty 
provisions they had cara^ with diem were gdiaTtcf-rd. So they 
were forced to pack up and mardi back the way they had come, 
accompanied by the enemy who fired on them constantly fiom 
both nanks. Thar haste m crossing a nullah under fire with 
the ade m caused some four hund^ of thar coohes to be 
drowned and they lost most of their baggage They got back 
to Fort Sl David next day much fiiogued and thoroughly 
scarcd.[38] 

The episode is important onfy as further proof of the mihtary 
weakness and mcompetence of the Bnmh m India at this date. 
It required the combmed efforts of the fleet and gamson to redeem 
this fiulure agamst an insignificant Indian fort. Devikottai 
was taken in me ensuing operation, but the only man who can 
be said to have enhanced his repataoon by it was Robert Chve. 

As leader of the storming party he had his first real chance to 
show his quahty as a soldier The attack nearly cost him his 
life when the men bchmd him fled, but his own intrepid conduct 
shone out all the more clearly m conscqncncc. Tic eves of 
Lawrence were upon him as he strode fearlessly mto the breach 
under heavy fire, and agam as he vahantly ralhed his men for 
another and this time successful, assault. 

He won his spurs at Devikottai. He not only made a secure 
place for himsm m La wre nce s faw)ur but earned his entire 
confidence. This young man s early ^emus, wrote Lawraicc 
afterwards m his account of the war surprised and engaged 
my attention as well before as at the siege of Devikottai where 
he behaved m courage and judgment much bejund what could 
be expeaed firora his ^Tars, and his success aftenvards confirmed 
vdiat I had said to many people concemmg him. 

A genome fiicndship grew up betw’ccn them. Cli\c became 
his commander s nght-hiid man m matters of busmess. When 
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m August Lawrence went to Pondiclidr)'^ to receive Fort Sr. 
George back from die French he took Chvc widi him as Ins 
quartcnnastcr. 

At last the doorway to success stood invitingly open before 
Chvc IncNutably now, die matcnal rewards of favour would 
follow. 


III 

Upon die return of peace die East India Company lost no time 
in wielding its favountc economy axe upon wasteful mihtary 
expenditures One stroke of it chopped off die useful troop of 
cavalr)% anodicr put a stop to the mucli-nccdcd rcforofying of 
die forts, a durd revoked Lawrence’s nnhtary code, even diougli 
It was the very foundation of an efficient garrison. Evidcndy 
the Directors at home beheved Duplcix’s fit of aggressive 
madness to be over and they could happily and safely rctuni to 
the peaceful tradnig of former days. Boscaw^en’s scnnccs bemg 
no longer needed, he departed for home, leaving bclund him 
500 of his jail-birds to form a useful diough entirely inadequate, 
addition to Lawrence’s command 

Under these arcumstances it is not surpnsmg diat army hfe 
ceased to have attractions for Chvc What allurement could 
routme garnson existence, •with its miserable pay and much 
infenor status, have for anyone, least of all Robert Chve ^ 
Ha-vmg by Ins partnenhip 'with Ormc amassed a htde capital, 
he had no difficulty m deciding to return to avil employ v/ith 
the greater fireedom and opportumty it gave for lucrative enter- 
pnse His friend Maskelyne was less fortunate , lackmg even 
Chve’s moderate means, he had no choice but to remam in the 
military branch of the service 

With the resignation of his commission the wmds of fortune 
turned definitely in Chve’s favour 

His upward path to be easy had to be paved with gold Now 
It was diat the favour of his Commander brought him to the 
first important milestone He was appomted steward for the 
setdement 

In that capacity he was responsible for the provisioning of the 
setdement and the garrison, and, m the event of war, he became 
the logical person to take charge of the commissanat of the 
troops m the field. There was no more lucrative post m the 
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service. He took up liu new dunes on December i 1749, and 
at once began to accumulate wealth. 

Penods of actmty however were always £br him to be fol- 
lowed by illness and nervous collapse. The cycle seems first to 
have manifested itsdf now The illness th at overtook him shortly 
after his retirement ftom the army was described as a fever of the 
nervous kmd, accompanied by a hard swelling at die pit of his 
stomach. His old enemy mcLmchoha also assailed him, necessi- 
tating the constant presence of an attendant When he was 
convalescent he took advantage of the cold season in Bengal to 
make a voyage to the FnplMh settlement at Fort W illiam, Calcutta, 
And m this way he made his first acquaintance with the scene of 
his greatest laboun and greate s t tnumpbs. 

In 1750 that scene differed little ftom what he was already used 
to A bigger fort but scarcely any more formidable, a laigcr 
scttlemcnc, man y more ships and sailmg craft, a more profitable 
trade, but, for die rest, the same kind 0? life inside the settlement 
and the same duty and cvil-smclhng black town outside , the 
same few garden houses for wealthy merchants and the same lack 
of feahaes for eacerase and r ecreation the same sacrifice of 
moral and physical welfare for die sake of gam. And here — to 
make matrers worse — instead of a level plam with us dry, 
healthy, even if e xtr emdy warm air there was only a swamp so 
infested with malana and other noxious fevers as to give the 
place a wefl-eamed reputation of bemu a graveyard for Europeans 
worse than Madras and scarcely any b ett er thia Bombay 

Clive had once denred transto to Calcutta. It is not recorded 
•whether he snU desired it after his vmt. 

IV 

The pohucal history of southern Inda at this time is an and 
desert, with scarcely ever an oasis where the human spirit can 
find refteshment and not a landmark except those that mark the 
scenes of violent death. It is a story pxmetuated on lo every 
page by wars, trcachcnes, intrigues cruclucs murders and the 
whole foul catalogue of human mimuty Told m fiiU m all its 
complexity of sordid detail, it makes history an unprofitable 
bore. Reduced to simple essentials it presents a atuauon full of 
potential drama. 

In the centre ofthc stage while this drama IS bang pU)ed and 
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dommadng ir, wc obscrv^c first tlic dynamic, spidcr-likc figure 
of die French governor, Duplcix, wcavmg all tlie wlule with 
infinite resource and pertmacity his mtneate web of mtrlgue and 
alhance by winch he plans ultimately to make his countr^TOcn 
die dominant power in die count^}^ Somewhat to die side and, 
at first, completely overshadowed by their European nvals, we 
next observe die English, slow-movmg, gravely licsitant, sincerely 
reluctant at first to embroil diemsclvcs in the dangerous con- 
fusion, desirous of obe^ung dicir employers, who have stnctly 
charged dicm to have as htdc as possible to do widi the naave 
powers — to lend diem no money, to give diem no larger presents 
dian IS absolutely ncccssar)% and to place m diem no trust [39] 

These are the real pnnapals m die drama. But m die back- 
ground, die dark and murky background streaked widi blood, 
diinkmg dicmsclves die principals arc die respective Moonsh 
contenders for each of two dironcs, the overlord’s throne of die 
Deccan at Hyderabad, luthcrto held ui die firm gnp of die 
Mogul’s viccrcgcnt Nizam-ul-mulk, and the lesser tnbutary 
dirone of the Camaac, vndi its capital at Arcot. All of them 
puppets, virtually, m the ever more powerful hands of the 
Europeans And lurking m die \vings, but making repeated 
appearances upon the stage, hke ravenous wolves eager to share m 
the feast, we sec die Marathas For wherever dierc was trouble, 
breakdown of government, with the hkchhood of plunder or of 
a good sale for their arms, there were the Marathas too. 

It was the death of the Nizam m 1748 — more disastrous for 
this part of India than the downfall of Delhi — followed by the 
French-contnved slaymg of Anwar-ud-dm the foUowmg year, 
that had released ah these beasts of prey. Disputed successions 
were ever the curse of India. The law of the jungle prevailed 
when a ruler died. And dynastic war beginning m the suzeram’s 
dommions led mevitably to dynastic war also m the vassal 
province With the claims of the contestmg heirs almost equally 
good under Moslem law, each could rally large numbers of 
supporters Consequendy, with the balance of forces evenly 
drawn, alhance of one side with the foreigners firom across the 
seas with their disaplmed troops, now no longer employed in 
dieir own warfare, was quite suffiaent to turn the scale. 

Dupleix, swept on by the tide of his ambition, was not slow 
to seize the opportumty. Allymg himself with Chanda Sahib 
and* Muzaffar Jang, confederate contenders for the two thrones, 
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ttc one for cLc Carnatic and the other for the Deccan respectively 
he opened what was to prove a new era in the history of India, 
the era of Western dominaaon. The overthrow m battle of 
Anwar-nd-din m August 1749 when the French troops bore 
the brunt of the fighting was the first bnlc m i long rham. 

Between this date and August 1751 these alhes were to carry 
all before them. Such setbacks as they received were soon rc- 
tneved by Dupleix s indomitable purpose and fcrtihty of resource. 
And each frcali success enabled Duplcnc to extract ^diat favours 
be wanusd from each of his candidates In October 1749 
Governor Floycr had to rroort home the regrettable news that 

m spite of the peace afiain arc more ei^roilcd than even 
durmg the war owmg to the artifices of Duplcnc who so hates 
the English as to be unable to refrain from underhand acts of 
hostihty [40] 

French tcmcory began to grow alarmingly particularly the 
English noted gloomily m the viamty of Madras and Cuddalorc. 
Aroimd St. Davids the white flags planted to mark French 
terntory actually became viable from the ramparts of the fort 
The dircac that this represented to Engbsb trade, the threat of 
strangulation soon became real and menaang In sheer self- 
defena the slow-moving English were compelled to retahace m 
kmd- In a muddled, incSfcctmd sort ofway they alhed themselves 
with the other combmaoon of contenders, Mohammad Ah m the 
Catnaoc and Nazir Jang m the Dcccan Then the game of 
seeing who French or F-ngluh, could first bankrupt their com- 
pany — or posobly win for it m the end a ventabic empire of 
trade — was on. 

Needless to say trade suficred. Hordes of armed men march- 
mg and countcr-marchmg greater hordes of camp followers and 
nn-raff and even g r e a t er hordes of bullocks desolated the land- 
Thc weaver fled to the seaports the peasants deserted thar fields. 
The whole provmcc was given over to war and dcstrucaon. 

The culmmaaon of me Bench success came ^vhcn they 
tnumphandy escorted Salabuc Jang (Murafllar Jang had been 
lulled, but mere was no difficulty m finding anomcr claimant to 
take lus place m the French schemes) to Hyderabad and placed 
him on the dironc of the Dcccan, buttressed mvmably by 500 
Europeans and 1800 Sepoy'S led by the ablest French general the 
TvlargmsdcDussj Dc Bossy had prcvnously taken the impreg- 
nable fortress of Gmgcc making Chanda Sahib also master of 
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all die Carnatic except die towi of Tncliinopoly, where die odier 
iiawab, MiiJianiniad Ah, still maintained his feeble court, sup- 
ported by such weak and ineffective aid as die Enghsh had so far 
given him. 

Thus when die year 1751 opened Enghsh presage was at its 
lowest pomt. It seemed as diougli it would be only a matter of 
mondis before M Duplcix would be die acknowledged and 
undisputed master of a dominion die size of France widi 
30,000,000 mliabitants. His European troops were twice as 
numerous as diosc of Iiis Enghsli antagonists — 1800 to 800 — and 
he had far more dian nvice the resource and adroimcss The 
one senous, and in die event disastrous, mistake he had made was 
m dividmg his forces and sending Bussy, Ins best general, away 
to distant Hyderabad. Graspmg at all southern India, even at all 
India, he nsked die loss of diat wlucli was actually and by nght Ins. 
But die nsk must have seemed to Imn at the amc well worth the 
takmg. 

Despite these spectacular results, however, Dupleix was far 
from saasfied. His appeals to lus officers — d’Autcuil, Bremer, 
Law — to show a htde enterprise, to fight or, if not wiUmg to do 
anything qmte so bold as that, at least to do somethiug, became 
m time qmte lieart-rendmg — and also qmte useless There was 
not one of them who was not more concerned with the rewards 
of the service than widi the service itself Campaigning with 
the sole or even the chief object of defeating 'the enemy was 
scarcely their idea of an Indian career, nor was the morale of the 
troops themselves any better, India was a land that could 
demoralize Europeans qmcker than any country on earth 
Then very success won so easily was then undomg. It de- 
bauched them 

So for a year the Enghsh had been apprehensive spectators of 
Dupleix’s grandiose schemings, wondermg what the next move 
would be of a man who doubled his stakes with every turn of the 
wheel, who never allowed possible failure to enter mto his calcula- 
tions, who was always sangume, always underestimating his 
enemies, and always behevmg himself on the verge of final 
success. 

But m September 1750 a change had taken place m the Enghsh 
ranks, htde attention diough Dupleix paid to it The mcom- 
petent, pleasure-lovmg Floyer had been displaced by a “ cold, 
austere and silent man,” a strict man, who “ is always upstairs,” 
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always tliat is in Im office attending to busmess, a man of tlic 
«numc ‘ strong silent ty|>c, imperturbable, debberate, long- 
beaded, and not likely to be dazzled or mtnnidatcd by DnplS^s 
sensational but — u a clear-sighted man could see — lai^y super- 
ficial triumphs Thomas Saunden became Governor of Fort 
St. David- And this is the man of whom Ormc wrote Had I 
anything on earth to expect or anythmg to fear he is the man on 
earth I mould dread as an enemy [41] 

Among the men under him , too was Robert Chvc, even 
diough Chvc at die moment may not have been fhmVing of 
posable mihtary glory to be won at French expense for the reason 
that he was busy makmg money He and Ormc m partnership 
had but rcccndy despat^ed to Calcutta a cargo of merchandise 
that they had bought by borrowing 1000 rupees fit>m Captam 
Cope, to be paid upon return of the ship And in Dcccmb« he 
was writing from Madras I am chm-deep m merchandise, 
having been employed ever since my amval m gettmg upon 
freight two sloops and a ship one I despatched for I^rt St. David 
three days ago with our adventure, which I don t doubt wiH turn 
out welL" Clrve s great moment of emergence was however, 
frst approaching 

No itardmg success attended Governor Saunders s first moves 
Indeed, die prospect became immediately even more discoorag- 
rag. For Lawrence threw op his command m disgust. He 
seems to have misled the Governor and Council mto thinking 
that die Company had granted him a more liberal salary than m 
fact they had. When they removed Floycr the Directors also 
ordered that die Major s pay should be rwuced to the ongmal 
stipulation. Lawrence resented the order so much that he ^cd 
for home to have it put nght. This left Saunden with only 
Captain Cope and a Swiss officer named dc Gmgens, cnurcly 
inadequate subsotutes for the Old Cock. 

In January 1751 Governor Saunden and his Council took the 
momentous decision to support Mohammad Ah by every means 
m their power The Germnor foresaw a long war and asked the 
Company for a force large enough to curb the French. A 
dctacivmcnt was sent to Tnchmopoly under Captam Cope and 
shortly afterwards another small force under Captam Gmgcni 
was sent to mterpose between the alhed army of Chanda 
Sahib and the French and Tnchmopoly Due the campaign that 
ensued was entirely mglonous serving only to make the contrast 
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\vidi what was to follow aU the more dazzling. When it ended m 
August, widi Guigens, in Saunders’s caustic words, “ still con- 
querrng, sdll retreating,” it left die Enghsh cooped up widi 
Muliammad Ah m Tricliinopoly, incapable of makuig any kind of 
move diat showed eidier mtelhgencc or vigour [42] 

Mcanwlulc, it had become a busy time for Commissary Chve. 
Now diat die army had taken die field Ins post was no smecurc. 
He had to find prowsions m a desolated land, as well as oxen to 
draw the supply tram and die guns And lie had to deal tactfully, 
patiently, firmly with die mixed human elements that composed 
his department, die native nierdiants, agents, dnvers, and sepoys 
of different castes In this way he came to know the people of 
the countr)% and it was by dus cxpencnce that he was to perfect 
his mastery of die art of leadmg Indian troops and mspirmg diem 
to give Imn the best diat was m diem. An aspirmg young 
man as he was. Ins commissaryslup was provmg a great piece 
of luck. He was given half a rupee per man per day and as 
he only expended four fananis — about two-thirds of die 
amount — ^it was a very advantageous contract. Actually he 
made five rupees a month on each European soldier, and 
when he ceased to be commissary he found himself richer by 
^£40,000. [43] 

Yet as he watched the hopeless mcompetence of Cap tarn 
Gmgens and the wretchedly poor behaviour of the Enghsh troops 
— on occasions as he accompamed the army vainly trying to 
stay their flight — ^he must have felt an itch to get back mto the 
fray himself Where all were amateurs m solchery, he was an 
amateur who knew by instmet what should be done and how to 
do It Mere money-makmg, attractive though undoubtedly 
it was to him, did not satisfy his ambition — and besides, could he 
not fight and make money at the same time ? He could be both 
commissary and company officer What would suit hun better ? 
It was the right combmation for his career. 

On July 22, his request to be restored to the army bemg granted, 
he was given the brevet rank of captam 

Three months before this, Ananda Ranga Filial, the fervent 
supporter of the French and even more fervent admirer of 
Dupleix, his master, had complacently recorded m his diary 
“Just as even a worm will raise its head and dance when it sees 
the Cobra dancmg, so the English, their hearts burning with 
jealousy of the French, have themselves attempted to conquer 
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thar enemies and get pcmcssioii of temtory But wto can get 
what he wants by the mere force of desire ? He alone inccccds 
whose dcstmy it is and whose hand is marked with the line of 
victory [44] 

Ananda Ranga PiUai had spoken tmly Robert Clives hand 
was marked with the Imc of victory Success was his destiny 
In August — m the same despatch that he reported the decision 
ofhis government to make a diversion towards Arcot — Governor 
Saunders also saw a great light and announced it to his employers 
The weakness of die Moors u now known and 'tis certain any 
European nation resolved to war on them with a tolerable force 
may overrun the whole country [45] The grasping of this £ict 
made the end of Moslem rule m India only a matter of time and 
circumstance. But for the present the two likeliest heirs to that 
dominion were mtent only on their own contest which was about 
to enter a decisive phase. 



chapter Five 
ARGOT 


“ Success IS the child of Audacity” 

BENJAMIN DISRAELI 


I 

Aucot has never been listed as a deasive military event. It bas 
ratber been ranked as a glonously beroic feat of arms, of tbe same 
order as Sir Ricbard Grenville’s figbt of “ one agamst fifty-tbree ” 
or tbe charge of tbe Light Bngade — somethmg immortal, to be 
rememberedwben everything else is forgotten. Arcot and Plassey ! 
Tbe descendant of Macaulay’s super-intelbgent school-boy (bow 
decadent be is to-day *) does know about them, if he knows not a 
smgle other fact about tbe hero of these occasions It is only 
surprising, and a pity, that a Colendge or a Tennyson, or 
Macaulay himself, bas not perpetuated their fame m verse in a 
fittingly beroic manner. Cbve and Horatius would then have 
been comrades m epic as m spirit, holders of bndge and breach, 
victors over overwhelming odds To Cbve has been demed 
this last apotheosis, but it has been about aU that fame has 
demed him. Demed the verse, he has had his recompense m 
prose. Macaulay rmght have turned him mto a lay ; he chose 
instead to put him mto an essay The result, if less memorable, 
has been scarcely less effective. 

But the truly remarkable thmg about Arcot is that neither 
Robert Orme nor Thomas Macaulay was the first to think of 
celebrating this heroic feat The muUahs of India, we are told, 
were the first We can but regret that what they wrote, 
assummg that they earned out their mtention, has not been 
preserved to us It would be much more significant of the true 
importance of the defence of Arcot than what comes to us through 
the pages of the two English histonans For Arcot was more 
important m its effect on the Indians than on the Enghsh or 
French It was a psychological tnumph fully as much as it was a 
military one, and as such its effects were more lasting and deasive. 
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The sending of an crpcditinn to Arcot was for Muhammad Ah, 
Its proposer, a means of replenishing his exhausted mihtary chat. 
For Mr Saunden, its sponsor it could have seemed only a forlorn 
hope ofsaving a nearly hopeless ntuatiom For Robert Chvc, its 
TOuthful executor, it was a neaven-sent opportomty to distinguish 
himsclL All three must have been snipnsed by lO fer-rcacamg 
results. The one owed his dironc to it, the second his chance to 
frustrate Duplax s designs, and the third, most fortunate of all, 
became a National Hero 

Saunders when he deaded to adopt Muhammad Ah s sug- 
gaaou, found that he had no one to send but a young man of 
twenty-m, the most junior captam in the service, who had 
hitherto held no mdependent command. All his other oficers 
w er e with the hopeless Gingcns cowenng under the shelter of 
Tndbmopoly t great rock, waiting for help of which there was 
none tt) send them. But Saunders remembered that this young 
man had caught the eye of Lawrence and had behaved well upon 
all occasions. He was well thought oC too by Mr PiTOt, one 
of the CounoL He was quite evidently a rcsourcefuJ young 
mao, ardent for service, devoid of fear and a bom leader— just the 
man for a forlorn hope. So diat when Clrvc volunrcorcd hu 
services to lead the proposed expedition Saunders readily accepted 


On Monday August 19 he rcttived orders to proceed by boat 
to Fort St. G«rgc with such Eoropcans and sepoys as could be 
spared, there to be reinforced by suai men as the gentlemen there 
could spare, and then to mardb itraj^t to Arcot. 

The plan was based on die sound strategical idea of making a 
diversion that would relieve pressure on Tnchmopoly Yet 
there was nothing to buttress it but hope. Arcot was a large 
fortified aty and well gamsoned. The total number of men 
that the two forts between them could furnish for its capture was 
only ioo Europeans and 600 sq)oy3 and of officers to command 
them only eight, set of whom had never before been m action and 
of those six four were civilian volunteers, who like dicir leader 
had embraced the mihtary profesnon only because of the cmcr- 


^ In mitktd ontmt to Onae ■ reobo of the cxp«dlth)n • bccptlon b ^ 
foDcrwing uken from *a •ooayraoo* coottnspomy worit entlifcd, A 


iHiUn tf thi h IttitM fnm Ibt Jtsr 1745 tt tU /*t 4 rx tf 
tod pobUibed bi 1761 j *' Nov ljc»Iog at St. Darid*! tw_ It v*$ ftaolrcd _to 


ntikeii dirmbo b the prorloce cf Atom, bs undb g a frah detactoem, fa 
to dirUe tbe eoenkt lofct* be (Obe) o6au hfa *emces « a Tofantew vuboot 
pc 7 to the troop* dtttfaed for tbb ca ptditfact.** 
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gency. Of disapline they knew httle or nothing. For artillery 
they had only three small field-pieces In fact, of the reqmsites of 
a nuhtary force they had only one — the nght spirit , but that, as 
the event was to show, was aU-sufficient. Chve was to take Arcot 
without firmg a shot or having a shot fired at him ! 

It was a foolish man who said that the age of miracles is past * 
History is made up half of miracles and half of “ economic con- 
sequences ” of this war and that peace. Certainly the history of 
the Bntish m India is a mixture of that kmd . the mediaeval 
chromclers and Karl Marx. 

On September 6 he set out on his march. He had sixty-four 
miles to go across the burning plam. Before him lay long 
stretches of level ground, studded with low, kopje-hke gramte 
hills, mtersected by rivers whose beds m the dry season are mere 
stretches of sand It was the dry season now, though it was near- 
mg Its end The heat was stiflmg. The dust hung m clouds 
about them as they marched. 

They marched fast In three days they covered the forty miles 
to Conjeveram. They learned here of the strength of the 
garrison. Somewhat daunted by this, Chve sent back for two 
eighteen-pounders. It is a httle difficult to understand why, if 
such weapons were available, he had not brought them with him, 
but perhaps it was because he was dependmg pnmanly upon 
speed and surprise. At any rate, he did not wait for them, but 
pressed on. 

On the fifth day the miracle began to happen. A ternfic storm 
of thunder, hghtmng, and ram hit them Now, apparendy, the 
faithful followers of Allah would have paid heed to this obvious 
wammg from on high and would at least have sought shelter. 
But the Enghshmen, obhvious of what was expected of them, 
kept on marchmg, though the dust turned to deep mud at their 
feet and they were drenched to the skm Nor did they pause 
until they had arrived ten miles from Arcot, when they camped 
for the mght. 

News of this demomacal conduct sped to the city and the pamc- 
stncken garrison deaded that all resistance was useless. They 
evacuated the town that mght, and next mormng at ten o’clock, 
September 12, Chve and his band marched m and took possession 
The inhabitants gave them nothing more unpleasant than ugly 
looks. One wonders who were more astomshed, they or their 
new garrison ! 
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Twice m his life Clive had the rare eipcncnce of entrnng the 
capitals of ruh kmgdoms as a conqueror and the two cxpcncnccj 
were similar in many ways Money was one of his prmapal 
objectives both as a private individnal and as an officer of me 
Company and m each instance money presents in place of 
opposition were what was offered to him. 

It was scarc^ the most elevating mflncnce for a young soldier 
m his first command thus to be sent on a money-grubbing 
expedition. It was also unfiur to subject anyone so young as he 
to the temptation of hemg at least for one splendid moment, 
absolute master ofanch and populous aty mi fair that is, if you 
expected him to show a complete disregard of the chances thrust 
upon him. The giving and rcccivmg of presents, so consecrated 
a custom of India, was not somedung that a young man austerely 
thrusts away jfrom him. Yet its dangers were already evident 
enough, pamailarly to a clear-nghtca man like Saunders The 
Governor who was himself a man of exceptional intc^ty could 
see the tremendous harm it was doing to the Freni who had 
caught die disease of accepting presents as badly as any native of 
Indue 

So when Chve, reportmg his success reported also with rather 
callow cndiusiasm die warm reception given him by tbe native 
merchants and banken of Arcoc and their desue to make him a 
present, Saunders rephed. *113 nodung extraordinary when you 
consider that these people were entirely in your power If the 
merchants have a mmd to make you a present, I have nothing to 
say to the contrary but take care th^ is no compulsion, and 
what particularly deserves your regard is to keep a watchful eye 
over your people that they are not gmlty of oppression [46] 

Saunden -was too intelligent not to know that presents mixed 
with busmess were to be regarded with luspiaon m all countries 
at all times under all ciraimscanccs Usually fathered by fear 
and mothered bv expectancy, thar birth was doubtflilly legiti- 
mate to say the least. 

Mr Saunders could scarcely lu\c had much hope of Chve 
sanngArcot otherwise he would surely have given nun expLat 
orders of what to do after he was m possesnon As it was, Clivo 
was m considerable doubt. He was not fully sensible of the 
immense pohucal value of hu own exploit and he mdicatcd his 
intcnnonofathcr rearing to Tnmjdi even to Madras ordivnding 
hii force and occupying several fora m the naghbourhood of 
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Arcot. Tlie Governor had to counsel him : “ Let me advise you 
not to grasp at too many dungs at once . . . would it not be 
better to keep your force endre ? ” [47] And Pigot remforced 
this suggestion ^vith a friendly note of advice : 

“ Dear Chvc, 

“ To receive mtcUigence at any time of our troops’ 
success gives me infinite satisfaction, but there is an unexpres- 
sible addition to diat pleasure when I hear of any advantage 
they gam under your conduct I very heartily congratulate 
you on your Nabobslup as I do also die gendemen with you on 
the several digmties I presume you have bestowed on them, 
particularly the Duan, for I make no doubt that’s my friend 
Pybus. . . . 

“In regard to what you wnte die Governor of makmg Tnmidi 
your sanctuary in case of an attack, instead of Arcot, though he 
had not mentioned it to you, I beheve he dunks if the latter is 
tenable you should by no means quit . . There is another 
thing that (tho’ I don’t mind money myself) your expedition 
will make you a much better figure m history if it pays itself 
than otherwise. Take care of that and collect some of the rents 
before you return, for the Company’s expenses are very great 
and the Nabob wiU never be able to reimburse them unless he 
IS successful.” [48] 

As Chve stiU appeared m doubt two weeks later Saunders wrote 
him more imperatively : “ The possession of Arcot is deemed of 
the utmost consequence. It does not appear by your letters to 
Mr. Prmce ^ whether you mtend for Madras ’Tis my opmion 
that you should keep m motion m the Arcot distncts, as your bemg 
at Madras wiH carry an an of retreat and possibly damp those 
spirits that your t akin g possession of Arcot has raised ” Fore- 
seemg the enemy’s next move — ^for Captam Cope had reported 
firom Tnchmopoly the dismay that the news had caused in the 
alhed camp of the enemy — ^he warned him to lose no time m 
securmg provisions for a siege [49] 

The directmg hand is visible m all these commumcations, 
though largely mvisible m Orme’s account The youthful 
ardour, bold spmt, and ready abdity of Chve gave the expedi- 
tion Its chance of success, but the shrewd bram of the governor 


F 


^ Deputy-governor of Fort St George 
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did ttc pLummg and directme It was proof of Saimdcn s 
loimd commomcnsc that he left nis youthful officer too fiu: away 
to be minutely directed, »o large a measure of discretion- The 
Arcot expedition reveals Mr Saunders as a worthy antagonist of 
the great Dnplerr. 

C3ive may be excused for thmlang Arcot mdcfcnsible. So by 
all military standards it was conndcnng the cxe of his force. A 

C ' X told bim that the acy itself was mdcfoisiblc agamst any 
of enemy as it was nearly five miles m circumference. 
There was still the atadcl, however This was a fort, unquestion- 
ably as it had a wall, ramparts, bastions, a parapet and a moat, 
but the wall was in many places tumblcti down, the parapet 
afforded httle or no cover the bastions were too poorly planned 
to be of mudi use and the moat was m some places dry and m 
others easily fordable. Even a veteran commander of veteran 
troops rmght have been appalled at the prospect of havmg to 
defend iL 


But perhaps diat is the very truth of the ntuanon and the 
cxplammon of everything A veteran commander would have 
b^ appalled, so appaHea that he would have felt it madness to 
attempt to defend the place with such a force as Chve t, and by 
all the laws of mihcary sacnce he would have been ngbt. It 
required a reckless young man who was not a soldier by profes- 
«on to fell to sec It. Incxpcncnccd youth with its spurs waitmg 
to be won was wilhng to take the chance that an older more 
cxpcncnced man would have rejected. And Saunders too may 
have realized that m that rashness which is the feult, or virtue, of 
mcxpcncnced youth, lay the one chance of success 

So Chve had his orden And meanwhile he had not been idle. 


Idleness and inactivity were the things most foreign to his nature. 
It was out of his mtcnscly active, restless darmg nature that he 
was able to produce the key to success m this peculiar kmd of 
v,*arferc, so unhke what the text-books dealt wim m Europe, 

It may even be said that his very ignorance of the military art as 
taught and practised in Europe was his greatest advantage. His 
natural aptitude v.’as not except for the elements of anil that 
La^\Tcncc had taught him, fettered by rules and regulations hud 
down for the condua of regular operaaons, Wolfe his great 
contemporary maintained that next to valour, the best quauucs 
m a military man arc Mgihmcc and cauuon And Wolfe of 
course u'as ngbt But Ch\c uho knew nothing of regular 
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warfare, was never cautious and somctunes not even vigilant. 
That he succeeded despite his disregard of tliese elementary 
rules was due partly to what he himself called “ his usual good 
fortune,” which never failed him, partly to his extraordmary 
resourcefulness, which also never failed to extricate him from 
tight situations, but most of all to die extremely poor quahty of 
the opposmg leadership and troops. For m reviewmg his 
rruHtar)’' career as a whole one fact that will not escape us is the 
supme way m which his opponents repeatedly played mto his 
hands Caution m these arcumstances was almost a wasted 
virtue ; as employed by an officer like Gmgens it was a very 
defimte vice. Rather, the reverse was true — reckless boldness 
and courage paid as nothmg else could possibly do. 

A great deal of nonsense has been wntten about Chve’s mihtary 
gemus. He has even been compared to the great captains of 
history. There seems not to be the smallest ground for such 
a companson. What he might have become had he adopted the 
army as his profession and apphed himself to it, as Wolfe did, is a 
matter for speculation. The natural aptimde was plainly there 
But It is grossly extravagant to put his actual achievements on the 
same plane as diose of Napoleon or Marlborough Not once did 
he fight against good troops, not once agamst even a second-rate 
commander. And how can his campaigns with armies of a 
few hundred men over a few square nules of territory, and m 
the course each tune of a few days, be compared to the vast 
operations of great armies over whole countnes and continents 
and m the course of months and years ^ The absurdity of 
the companson is too patent to require examination. And 
Chve himself was to admit his own limitations, which must 
have been only too dear to himself, when he shied away from 
theuchanee-^f-€ommandmgaiL ,the fiel d^g^it re^ar French 
tr oops . 

The one real requisite for military success at this moment on 
the plains of the Carnatic was the ability of dynamic, darmg 
perso nal leadersln p. It was all that counted wth the miscel- 
laneousffiuehn^ and nff-raff that composed the European forces 
of both sides and it was all that counted even more with the 
impressionable sepoys 

That leadership Chve supphed Instead of calhng him a 
master of war, let us rather, then, call him an ideal company 
commander, givmg him m that capaaty ungrudgmg praise The 
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way he chsaplmcd and mspired his men the way he led them on 
swift night attacks and salhcs ralhcd them when they were break- 
mg and infused m them a spint that they had previously totally 
ladked, w er e all indeed, above praise. 

His example, too was contagious Dalton said of the early 
English fiulures. We were aU young soldiers, at that time 
httlc cxpcncnced m the country method of mating war [50] 
But once Chve had discovered the nght method, others, like 
Dalton himself were qmck to imitate him, and they became as 
gallant a band of young soldicn as ever did batde for their 
country 


So now at Atcol The first rule with raw troops is to mve 
them confidence. This Chve did by twice sallymg forth m 
search of the enemy and engagmg them m bncf ikirmishcs 
And on each occasion his men b^ved wclL Following in- 
structions, he then began to prepare for a sic« by rcpamngdbe 
defences of the fort, cottrtructmg new works, and collecting 
provisions While he was busy at this the enemy remforced 
Dy 5000 men and emboldened by his seeming macuvity advanced 
and encamped withm three miles of the aty with me declared 
intention of the aege. But Chve knew exactly how 

to deal with sui an enemy 

That night, takmg with him three platoons and the sepoys, he 
stole out of the fort with the intention of raidmg their camp 
The disaplmc of his men was already so good that they mam- 
tamed dead silence in the ranks and reached the camp unobservetL 
There a few volleys suficed to create pandemomum. Then 
havmg achieved their object without the loss of a man, they 
returned to the aty there to enjoy a few more days of qmet 
possession before the enemy s numbers agam mcrcasmg they 
began to be hemmed m on aQ sidcs.[5i] 

On the 27th Chve learned of the approach of the two aghtccn- 
pounders from Madras, escorted only by a few sepoys. As he 
knew that the enemy sverc planning to mtcrccpt them he 
despatched the bulk of the garrison imdcr Lieutenant Bultclcy 
to meet them rctainmg only a fev, men besides the sick to guard 
the fort. Four daji later the cnem) bccommg alert to the 
situauon entered the aty to attack them 

The situauon, v.ith its result, %%’as tj-pical of Chscs rmlitar) 
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expenences. For the enemy, instead of attacking simultaneously 
from all sides, which could not have failed of success, chose to 
attack only one section of the wall at a time and, to obhge him 
fiirther, each tune they advanced they made enough noise to 
give ample wammg of their approach * Consequently, he 
was able to keep his htde party together, and by movmg it 
qmckly from one threatened pomt to the next to beat off the 
feeble assaults. Was this luck, one wonders, or acute under- 
standmg of the enemy’s psychology and correct estimate of their 
mihtary abdities ? 

In the mormng the gamson returned with the eighteen- 
pounders safely m tow, and Chve went on preparing for the 
mevitable siege. 

He had not long to wait. Dupleix had at first treated the coup 
as of no importance, but when he reahzed how senously Chve’s 
occupation of the capital was mterfenng with the collection of 
Chanda Sahib’s revenues he became frantic and hurriedly 
despatched 200 French soldiers from Pondichery to jom the 
4000 men that Chanda Sahib detached from his own army at 
Tnchmopoly The alhed force entered the aty on the mght of 
October 4, and with its arrival the famous siege began 

Once agam Chve demonstrated his lack of regard for the ordin- 
ary axioms of war and his equally keen perception of the way m 
which success could be attained m the umque cucumstances of 
this Indian warfare, where numbers counted for much less than 
morale. By the rules he should not have made a sally, as he did, 
because he could not afford to lose a man nor expect to gain any 
mihtary advantage. The enemy were not m the open, where 
musketry and gunfire could be effective Rather, it was Chve’s 
own men who were exposed and the enemy safely ensconced m 
the bmldmgs that crowded close to the walls of the fort, and m 
addition the enemy now had French gunners, who knew how to 
shoot The result of a fiaudess effort was that he had fifteen of 
his Europeans, mcluding an officer, killed, and another officer 
and sixteen men wounded And he himself, standmg m die 
hottest of the fire, had one of his luckiest escapes from death 
One of his officers saw a man takmg aim at Chve from a wmdow 
and pulled him to one side, receivmg the shot through his own 

Yet there can scarcely be any doubt that his men gamed m 
courage and confidence from the fearless example of dieir captam 
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and tlic enemy ac<juircd a new respect for foes whom they had 
hitherto only despised and both feelmgs w er e to be worth a 
great deal to Clive dtmng the remainder of the aegc. 

While more reinforcements reached die enemy next day Chvc 
now had no more than 120 Europeans and 200 sepoys still fit for 
duty, and only four officen He was completely mvested, his 
water-supply was cut, and he had only such provisions as he had 
been able to collect. His supplies of ammunition, too were run- 
ning short. While every day saw the defects of the fort becom- 
ing more painfully felt. The enemy with their great numbers 
were able to keep up a constant galling fire fixim the houses that 
surrounded, and even m place* commanded, the walls. The sight 
of a head peeping over the top instantly brought forth a volfcy 
fix>m a range of only thirty yards Thr^ sergeants m succession 
were killea at Chvc s as he made his toun of inspection 
around the mile-long circmt that he had to defend. Fortunately 
the enemy had at first no battering guns or it would have gone 
still harder with the hard-pressed defenders. 

By October 18 even this handicap of the benegen was removed. 
The first shot of the newly amved cannon dismounted one of the 
Gghtecn-pounden another put it out of action altogether 
As the enemy s guns played upon the parapet the tottermg walls 
soon be^an to crumble Tncn the other eightccn^undcr 
poorly aimed m the absence of the disabled artillery officer was 
dismoimted and a breach began to appear Chvc and his men 
worked desperately erecting new defmccs msidc. All his m- 
gcnmty was brou^t mto use m thinkmg of ways m which the 
breach could be held- And all the whue from every vantage 
pomf ahotfircpourcddownonthcdwmdhngnumbcrsofhismcn. 

Meanwhile Governor Saunders was strainmg every nerve to 
send him rcmforccmcncs. His austere and somewhat chilly 
reserve was rapidly thawmg under the warmth of his ^oung 
subordinate s unexpected success and gallant spint. His orders 
lost some of their tarmess and he showiS an entnunasne readiness 
to give all the help he could which ^^'as however very httlc 
One hundred and thirty Europeans and fifty sepop verc all that 
he could find. In case of acadent wc have not a single man to 
send out. [52] Now too the mns were impeding movement 

How long could Chvc hold out ? There is some discnmancy 
m the accounts of the amount of provisions he had colfcctco- 
Saunders wntmg to the Compan) after the siege said that hehad 
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no more than a month’s provisions, but accordmg to the Council’s 
actual Consultations, Chve reported that he had enough for three 
months [53 ] Yet it is strange, if he really had so much, that there 
should have been as much talk of fear of starvation. Why did 
the anonymous sergeant who has left a diary of the siege tell how, 
when rehef came, “ Providence disappomted our fears and 
reheved us from the dread necessity of starvmg or submittmg to 
the terms of mercdess barbarians,” and how “ we fully and un- 
molested enjoyed the friuts of the earth so long demed us ? ” [54] 

The truth probably is that the provisions Chve had collected 
and that would keep m a hot climate consisted largely of gram, 
and European soldiers, needmg more vaned and substantial fare, 
grew sickly with such a diet, which, while enough to support 
life, was not suffiaent to sustam their strength. But there cannot 
be any truth in the famous story, first told by Malcolm, of how 
the sepoys voluntarily hmited themselves to nce-water so that the 
Europeans might have what httle gram was left, and there seems 
no good reason for trymg to rescue it from the pile of discarded 
myth to which it has smce been consigned. Whatever the tnals 
Chve and his men endured m this fifty-day siege, overwhelmmg 
fatigue and growmg sickness, actual starvation was not one. 

Nearer and nearer th e enemy came. By November 4 they had 
battered another hole m the weak wall and Chve could do htde 
to stop them. The breach widened Now it was forty yards 
wide. The garrison toiled unceasmgly buildmg new defences. 
Anxious eyes scanned the bare plam for the promised rehef A 
spy brought word that it had been turned back. The only 
prospect of help came from Moran Rao, a Maratha chief who 
was hovermg with 6000 horsemen thirty miles away, wondermg 
(though he had been paid to help Muhammad Ah !) to which 
side to sell his sword Convmced at last that the Enghsh could 
fight — ^no Indian until then had thought they could — ^he sent 
back the messenger that had brought Chve’s appeal for aid with 
word that he was co min g as fast as he could. 

The same news reached Raza Sahib, commanding the besiegmg 
army. A messenger with a flag of truce approached the fort and 
gamed admittance to Chve’s presence Would Captam Chve 
accept honourable terms for the gamson and a large present for 
himself? If not, the fort would be stormed immediately and 
every man put to the sword. Chve returned an Enghshman’s 
answer and sat down calmly to wnte Saunders that he was imder 
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no apprehension whatever nnlcss they shoold mate a breach of 
one-half the fort. 

News now amved of the near approach of both Moran Rao 
and of the reinforced relief detaeJunent from Madras. Raaa 
Sahib had had his two large breaches for some days bat he had, 
dirough his new fear of their defenders been rdactant to asc 
them. Now he had no choice. 

At two in the mormng of November 24 Clive had word that 
the enemy were preparmg to storm. As his preparations were 
already made, he lay down to sleep ordering that he should be 
awakened at the first alarm. 

It came just before daybreak. It happened to be a Moslem feast- 
day when the souls of all who fell m battle against the mfidel went 
straight to Paradise. Aroused to frenzy by this and other even 
more potent aids to valour the Moorish host moved valiantly 
to the assault. Hundreds bore laddcn to escalade the walls 
Elephants widi battering rams bound to their heads were driven 
against the gates Twogrcatmassesadvanccdagainstthebreaches 

The attempts CO escalade were easily fiustratei The gates too 
withstood the shock, and the elephants maddened by the English 
musket-balls turned around and charged through advanemg 
host, trampling down all who stood m their vny and flmgmg 
cvcr^Tlimg mto disorder At one breach where the moat was 
deep the rafts bearing the enemy w ere sunk by well-aimed gun 
shot. Only at the omcr was the danger atrute. There, the moat 
bang fordable, wave after wave of the enemy waded across 
But each one as it came dirough the breach was met by the con- 
centrated fire of the defenders Musketry hand grenades and 
grapeshot, from guns aimed by Chvc s own band ploughed mto 
the dense masses. Lmc after tne wait down. More and more 
took thar places nUatlastnotcventhcmadcouragcoffanaucism 
could stand the slaughter 

The assault ■was tnumphandy repulsed at c\cry pomt. Two 
hundred and forty men — all diat were soil fit for dut) — had 
defeated an army of ten thousand 

For one more day the besiegers contmued their fire. Then 
suddcnl) It died as\'a) All "uus over and the enemy were 
stTcammg av.*!) across the plam m the greatat confusion Iea\'mg 
bchmd most of their guns and ammumoon. A few houn later 
the rclic%mg force from Madras under Captam KilMtnck, 
marched in. A mere handful of men, the) could not possibl) have 
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made their way through the town with every street bamcaded 
and every house j&Ued with the enemy. 

So it ended, the first conspicuous success that the Enghsh 
had won m these years of mmiature warfare agamst the French. 

m 

Never has a statesman been worse served by the mstruments of 
his plans than was Dupleix at this crisis m his fortunes His 
agonized moans and groans as the reports reached him of one 
wretched performance afier another exate genume sympathy. 
He, who had the honour and glory of the French naaon deeply at 
heart and was spending himself m the effort to uphold the one and 
extend the other, now had to sit by m his splendid palace at Pon- 
dichery and watch m helpless rage his great design being httle by 
htde tom to shreds. And why ^ All because he had not an 
officer worthy of the name of Frenchman That these mishaps, 
too, should occur against such a contemptible foe as the Enghsh — 
“ nff-raff knowmg only how to flee m every direction even before 
native troops ” — ^was more galling for him than words could 
express. Objurgations flung at the heads of his officers reheved 
his feehngs, but did not wm hun battles [55] 

The action at Ami was a case m pomt, Arcot was a blow to 
French plans but not an actual defeat for French troops ; for 
reasons best known to themselves the French had taken no part 
in the final assault But it was their bad behaviour at the second 
affair that gave Chve his first important success m the open field 
There was nothing remarkable about this httle victory, won a 
month later over the same army as he had repulsed at Arcot , 
nothmg except the seremty of his confidence and the contrasting 
irresolution of the enemy m the face of it 

Reinforcements fiom Pondich^ry had rea^ched Raza Sahib, but 
they availed him nothing. Chve had been handicapped in his 
efforts to clear the country around Arcot by the dismchnation of 
Moran Rao’s Marathas to go anywhere where the hope of 
plunder did not beckon. Only when they heard that the French 
reinforcements were convoymg a large amount of treasure did 
they fall in with Chve’s wishes and advance with him to the attack 
They came up with the enemy on the march, and Chve at once 
revealed a veteran’s abihty for skflful disposition of his men He 
had nsmg ground with soft paddy fields m front of him, m which 
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the enemy s caimon-hallj buncii thcmsclvc* without domg 
execution a ■village with a ■wet trench on his tight flanh, and a 
palmyra grove on his left. He was prepared for a real scrap 
out it never came to one The poor t^aviour of the French so 
discouraged their native alhes diat the whole army re tr ea ted in 
confusion even before the battle was fairly joinci Follo^wing 
the retreat 600 of thar sepoys, disgusted by the cowardice of 
those to whom they looked for leadership deserted to the EnghsL 

Clive foUo^wed up this success ■with an attack on the great 
pagoda of Conjeveram which the French had occupied to mter- 
cept communications between Arcot and Madras Upon the 
refusal of the gamson to surrender he brought up hu siege guns. 
After two days bombardment die French qmedy evacuated the 
fort m the nighu 

Yet once again during those two days Death had passed Robert 
Clive by Bulkclcy & companion m most of ms soldietmg 
adventures from the day when dicy escaped from Madras, was 
taken at his nde shot through die head, and he, die child of 
fortune, was left unscathed. 

Leaving a gamson m Arcot he now retained to Madras and 
thence to Fort Sc. David. 


The importance of Arcot may now be seen. Because of its 
moral eftect it ■was the tuming'^mt m Chves life. For m 
Indian ■warfue the battle ■was already half gamed if one had 
previously established a reputation for bravery and good fortune, 
and a long contmuance of success was certam to lead to such a 
reputauon for mvinabihcy that opposmon was likely to dissolve 
btforc one by the mere terror of one s name. 

It ■was presage of this kmd dut Clive now possessed. Nothing 
m all these months and yean of desultory fightmg had so captured 
the unagmauon of the Indians. Saunden verified the fret when 
he wrote to tell him that the mullahs ■were wnting a history of 
the "wan of Arcot ‘ wherem you ■will be dclivcrctT dowTi to the 
future ages- [56] He had stamped himself upon their super- 
suuous mmds as the most favoured of fortune s children the 
mvmcihlc m war Hence the desertion to him of 600 of the 
French scpo)*s after Arm. Men who were b> nature unwarlitc 
now became when led by Cli\'c and other I 3 ncish ofiiccrs like 
him very ncarl) the cqo^ m valour of the English. Arcot 
therefore, made cvcr^’thing else m his life possible 
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KAVERIPAK AND TRICEHNOPOLY 


“ I am well assured tliat fortune is bent m your fevour ” 

MUHAMMAD All TO CLIVB 


I 

Kaveripak is Clive’s masterpiece as a commander m the field. 
He IS seen at his best — a swift-moving, darmg, and resourceful 
soldier, able to turn certam defeat mto victory. 

He had all of the French enthusiasm — nothing of which was 
evmced by them m these Carnatic campaigns * — ^for the attack. - 
Speed of decision, speed of movement characterized everything 
he did Forethought was not one of his quahaes. He met 
occasions as they arose, relymg on his astonishing resourcefulness 
to carry him through He was a ventable Houdmi m his abdity 
to wnggle out of tight places 

It was now February and Chve was at Fort St. David, busy 
preparing a rehef force and convoy to take to beleaguered Tnchi- 
nopoly, when news arrived that Dupleix had copied the Enghsh 
strategy and put a force m the field to create a diversion m the 
Arcot distnct. Not only was the small Enghsh garrison which 
Chve had left in the capital threatened, but Enghsh temtory had 
been mvaded and vdlas of the Madras merchants at the foot of St. 
Thomas’s Mount plundered and burnt. Raza Sahib, whom Chve 
had defeated at Arcot, was m command of the raiders. The 
despatch of Chve to Tnchmopoly had to be postponed, and 
Saunders ordered him to proceed at once to Madras and deal with 
the situation 

Wi thin a few days Chve had taken command at Madras and 
was m the field The enemy in considerably larger force held a 
strong position seventeen miles to the south-west of the settle- 
ment Urgent messages amved from Captam Gmgens askmg 
him to come to Trichinopoly as quickly as he could. He planned 
to make short work of Raza Sahib and then march rapidly south 

Chve received mteUigence that the enemy’s entrenched camp 
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was not as strong in the rear as in front, and accordingly he moved 
to attack it from behind. The enemy thrown mto a panic by 
this move, humcdly deserted their position, although they out- 
numbered him by two to one. Twelve hours after occupying 
their camp Chvc heard that they were at Conjeveram, twenty 
miles away and evidently on mar way to Arcot He made 
a forced march to Conjeveram, rccavcd the surrender at the 
first summons of its small sepoy garrison, and then, after only a 
short halt, humed on towards Arcot. On the way he heard tnat 
the enemy had entered the capital, skirmished with the garrison 
and disappeared as suddenly as they had come. What direction 
they had taken he did not know but he pushed on towards Arcot 
wim undimmishcd speed. 

Night was now ftllmg, his men had marched forty-five miles 
m two days and they were utterly fatigued as they approached 
the village of Kavenpak, ntnc miles fiom Arcot. 

Suddeuly without any warning the darkness ahead of them 
was split by the fire of guns only 250 yards from his advance 
guari Havmg no cavalry to act as scouts, he had marched 
mto a trap It was a situation that would have tested the fibre of 
any commander — darkness worn-out men surprise, a supenor 
enemy m a strong position The enemy had mne guns to ms nx, 
a body of 2500 native cavalry 2000 sepoys to his 1300 and 400 
Europeans to his 380 

Surveying the ntuauon with all speed, he found that the 
French mfantry and artdlcry were drawn op behind a breastwork 
on the edge of a mango-grove to the right of his advance, with 
their sepoys and cavalry tormmg their centre and nght flank on 
the open plain. His men were entirely exposed and dropping 
fiist. But happily to the left of his advance, running parallel to 
the road he found a deep wat e rcourse which was dry it bemg the 
dry season. Hurncdly he threw his men mto it lca\Tng his 
guns m the road to check the French fire and sendmg his baggage 
under guard to the rear Then followed a ward and exatmg 
battle under the ghostly hght of the bright Indian moon 

The enemy attempted to advance down the w'atcrcoursc and 
at the same nrac spread out o^xr the plain with the micn- 
oon of takmg him m flank. To check them Chvc brought two 
of his field pieces over from the road. Mcanishile his gunners 
were suflcring severely from the superior fire of the French 
battery Long inmutcs were passmg and c>cr) ad\*antagc lay 
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with, the enemy Unless he could find some way to attack the 
grove he knew he was beaten A frontal attack was clearly out 
of the quesaon. 

It was six o’clock when they first encountered the enemy and 
It was now ten. How long could he sustain the unequal fight ^ 
There was just one chance, which was that the French might not 
be guardmg their left flank and rear. As qmckly as the idea came 
to him he sent ofl* a sergeant and some trusty sepoys to find out 
In a short time they returned with a report fliat the position 
was entirely uncovered and unguarded Joyfully, then, he 
ordered half his force to undertake the enterprise with the sergeant 
as gmde, accompanying them part of the way himself But 
when he returned he found that the rest of his men had given way 
under pressure and were leavmg the watercourse m full retreat. 
RaHymg them with difficulty, he led them back and then waited 
m the utmost suspense for word firom his detachment. 

It was past eleven before it came • they had surprised and 
routed the French infantry and taken all their cannon. One 
voUey poured mto the backs of the unsuspectmg Frenchmen at a 
distance of fifty yards had won the batde * The French fled, 
leavmg behmd their guns and baggage, fifty pnsoners, and more 
than sixty dead besides a great many sepoys 
The batde was fought on February 22, and a few days later 
Chve was marchmg south on his way back to Cuddalore Pass- 
mg by the French bounds, he destroyed a village and large 
choultry, or rest-house for travellers, that Dupleix had erected to 
commemorate the dastardly murder of Nazar Jang which had so 
furthered his plans for French dommation, caUmg it Dupleix- 
Fateabad, the towm of Dupleix’s victory. And on March ii 
Chve was once more at Fort St David busymg himself with 
preparations for the rehef of Tnchmopoly 

n 

The situation at Tnchmopoly urgendy demanded his presence. 
Here the mam forces on both sides were gathered and here, 
therefore, the war would be deaded Chve’s swnft dashes 
mto the northern section of the country had been extremely 
effective not only m divertmg part of the enemy’s strength 
fiom around the walls of the great southern fortress but ^o 
in destrojnng, as he had done at Kavenpak, the only available 
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Frencli troop* tliat I>aplcuc had to send to rcmfbrcc Law* 
array But Gmgens and Cope were ttill 6ccd by a supenor 
allied army and tnar supplies were running short. The advan- 
tage m the war laywidi l^plcix as long as thii ntuation remained, 
and if Tnchmopoly fell and die Pn glisb army surrendered it is 
difficult to see what could have stopped the tnumph of his plans. 

The situation at Tnrbmopoly was one of stalemate. The 
aty of the Three-headed Demon * which lies at the foot and 
under the shadow of a great rock over ooo feet high was an 
immense^ strong fortress girt with high walls and a deep wide 
moat. If the English commander was meompetent so also 
was the French. If Gmgens thought only of clmging to the 
protcctmg walls of his fo r tre ss . Law contented himself with 
bombard^ the walls fixim a safe distance and cutting off supphes. 
Though Dupldx deluged his officer with appeals for vigorous 
action, all he got m reply were assurances that Tnchmopoly was 
about to fidl all he needed wasjust a httlc more tune. 

Dupleix had reason to be impaaent he realized that he had 
cause to fear the young Englishman who had already twice 
dramaacally upset his c^culanons and was now as he knew 
about to go CO Tnchmopoly The balance of native forces, 
too was now turning agamst him. The French reputaaon for 
mvmabihty had been sadly shaken by the recent events, the new* 
of which, mreadmg £ir and wide, was bnngmg unexpected 
succour to the hitherto despised cause of Muhammad Ah. Not 
only had Moran Rao s Marathas transferred their alliance to 
him — or rather more spccificaliy to Clrvc — but Haidar Ah 
had come down from the hiU country of Mysore with a large 
body of men and the Kmg of Tanjorc had also sent a contingent. 
Thus the numbers opposing Chanda Sahib s host outside Tnchi- 
nopoly were steadily grov.nng 

No wonder the great Frenchman fumed and tvept as day after 
day passed widiout visible sign of progress 1 He must have 
known that his own fate depended upon the takmg of this aty 
For he had not onl) the English, whom he affected to despise so 
heartily to reckon with but the Directors of his Compan) as s\*clL 
His w'ar w'as not only imdcclarcd but also imauthonz^ and notb- 
mg could possiblyiusafy it m the eyes of the authonucs at home 
but success. So far it had been produco\'c of nothmg but ex- 
pense and supported onl) b) promises. It is a bold man who 
attempts to coDMnee a traomg company that svar u its best 
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policy Dupleix was now expected to show results in terms of 
francs. What, then, if he could only display failure ? 

It was now the middle of March. Supplies had been collected 
and everythmg was m readmess for Chve to set forth with his 
convoy. What command did Mr. Saimders expect that he 
would hold when he reached the army ^ Not the chief 
command, surely. That would have been impossible for a 
junior captam. Even to have suggested it would have caused a 
mutiny among his supenors. But without an important 
command what could he have effected ^ Probably nothing. 

Happily the question was to need no answer. Just as Chve 
was about to imrch, the Durrington^ outward bound from 
England, anchored m the roads, and from its decks stepped the 
roimd, famihar figure of Strmger Lawrence, whom the jDirectors 
had sent back widi his pay restored and his rank raised to that of 
Commander-m-Chief of aU the Company’s forces m the East. 

Within forty-eight hours Lawrence had taken the command 
and the march was begun 400 Europeans, 1100 sepoys, with 
8 field pieces, made up the force. The sepoys were not like the 
sepoys hitherto seen m these parts, troops of extremely doubtful 
quahty. These were the heroes of Arcot, Arm, and Kavenpak, 
disciplined and inspired by Chve himself, and that they enter- 
tamed no small opimon of their own prowess they were shordy 
to show. 

The march was uneventful untd they neared the besieged aty. 
Twelve miles from it, at the fort of Coilady, direcdy on the 
route they were takmg, was a vital spot where, if anywhere, an 
intelhgent enemy would try to bar their way The fort stood 
direcdy between the rivers Coleroon and Cauvery, which then 
diverged and made their own separate ways to the sea. Trichmo- 
poly stood on their southern bank, so that a force approachmg 
from Cuddalore had to cross the Cauvery m order to reach it. 
Would their passage be opposed m strength, as it should be ^ 

The mcapaaty of the opposmg command was never more m 
evidence dian now. Law could easily have sent half his army to 
Coilady and safely dared the unenterprising Gmgens to attack 
him. Instead, however, of heedmg Dupleix’s frantic orders he 
sent only a small detachment, and the abihty of Lawrence and 
Chve to get safely past it was never in doubt. [57] 

As soon as they came widun range of fire from the fort 
Lawrence stationed Chve and the guns to cover an obhque 
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movement to the left. When this was succcssfolly accomplished 
Clive rgomed him without farther hmdrancc. After crossing 
the nver they camped for the night. 

Before dawn on the foUovnng day they were jomed by a party 
ftom the gamson. But soon after mey had resumed their march 
a member of Gmgens s ttaff rode np with news that the French 
had taken up a position blocking tnar path. Once more they 
swung off the road to the left to make a detour 
As the sim came up die heat became almost insupportable, this 
being one of the hottest places m southern India. At noon a halt 
was taken for refteshment. While the men were resting the 
scouts came m with word that the enemy were advancmg in force 
and the Maradia cavalry had already been put to flight. As 
Captam Dalton had now jomed them with another body of men 
from the gamson, they had hede need to worry about the enemy s 
supenor numbers 

A qmck reconnoitre showed Clive a large cJtcmUry not ftr m 
front of the advancmg Frendfu It was the key to the situation 
and with speed it could be seized. lawiencc at once a gr eed. 
Clive with nine guns and the grenadiers made a rush for it. 
The enemy opened on them as they came, but Chvc reached the 
position fim and brought his guns mro acaon. 

All advantages of position were now with the English. The 
French stood exposed on the open plam. They had twenty-two 
guns to the English nme, and for half an hour they stood thar 
ground. The cannonade was the hottest that had yet been seen 
m India. At length the French wavavd, and finally retr e ated, 
Icavmg Lawrence and CUve free to finish that march to the aty 

m 

Scenes of bitter stnfc must have taken place m the English 
officer s mess after the amval of the rchcvmg force. Some of 
Gmgens sofficen were mtcnsclyjcalomof Chvc, fortune s darling 
as they considered him and I^wrcncc s marked LUng for him 
amountmg to affccaon, could not have dummshed thetr feeling 
It must have been then that this group presented the Commandcr- 
in-Chief with the following (undaiw) letter 

Sir — ^Wc most heartily congratulate y*ou as well as our- 
sclm upon y our safe return to Indu and w c dunk ounciv cs 
happy to icryc agam under a commander so jusdy cnutlcd to 
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our respect and confidence. Though we claim no other ment 
as officers than to have done our duty m all the vanous depart- 
ments of the military service, and are sensible how suhordma- 
oon IS necessary for carrying on operations widi success and 
unanimity we cannot dissemb^ our surprise and discontent to 
see a man who till lately has emerged fiom the obscunty of a 
counting house into the field of honour pr eferre d by ffivour to 
an honourable command, to which several of us had a pnor 
nght by semonty and we may truly say a knowledge and 
experience acquired m divers Campaigns before his name was 
even mentioned as an officer unbccommg haughtiness 
and want of regard for our opmion m measures earned on 
without even mtimating his designs, but to his fiiends and con- 
fidents, IS a contempt we will not submit to We hope you 
will make him sensible of his ilhbcral deportment, and that 
whatever idea the honourable Company might have of his 
great exploits there is none of os but were capable to conquer 
a provmcc which the enemy abandoned with disgrace and 
punllanimicjr Lest the service should suficr by our divmons 
and animosities we think it consistent with prudence not to 
sign our names. We hope this gentleman i prefonnent wiD not 
serve as a precedent, etc, [58] 

Lawrence very properly ignored the letter and took his own 
course m respect to the sumcct of it. But m his own account of 
these campaigns he stated his emphatic opinion The expedi- 
tion (to Arcot) was attended with uncommon success, which 
some people were pleased to term fortunate and lucky but m 
my opmion, from the knowlcdcc I have of the genueman he 
dcscri^ and might expect fiomhis conduct everything as it foil 
out. A man ofm undaunted rcsolutjon, of a cool temper and 
of a presence of mind which never left him m the greatest 
danger — bom a soldier for without mihtary cducanon of any 
sort or much conversing with any of the profession from his 
judgment and good sense he led an army like an ci y cn cnced 
officer and brave soldier ^vlth a prudence that certainly war- 
ranted success, 

Nolhmg did LaivTcncc greater credit than the gcnerosit) of his 
praise for a nun ^^’ho had already when he wrote these words 
outshone him m the popular foi our To call the small force that 
Ch\'c led to Arcot an ^army ” was to gi\*c him even more than 
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his meed. But history records few mstaiices of as kuidly and 
generous treatment of a suborduiate as Lawrence showed to Chve, 
and It IS as well for Chve’s reputation tliat he was to show himself 
appreciative of it 

The officers’ letter throws, mcidentally, a flood of hght upon 
what Chve had to contend widi m his upward course, and it 
IS more than hkely that the unkmdness of die mihtary gendemen 
at this time permanendy embittered his feehngs towards their 
profession. 

The immediate occasion for this letter, the “honourable 
command ” referred to therem, was the choice of Chve to com- 
mand the division that was sent across the nver to cut Law’s com- 
mumcations with Pondichery. 

Law had himself facditated this danng move by withdrawmg, 
after he had been thoroughly fnghtened by a mght attack on his 
camp two days after Lawrence’s amval, within the safety of the 
island of Senngham, between the two rivers direcdy to the north 
of the aty. By surrendermg his positions to the east he made it 
possible for the Enghsh to divide their forces m this way, at the 
same time mamtaining communication between them, and by 
shuttmg hunself up on Senngham he was plainly courtmg disaster. 
As soon as his commumcadons were cut he would become the 
besieged instead of the besieger. 

It IS uncertain whose plan it was, Lawrence’s or Chve’s.^ It was 
extraordmanly nsky, as it depended entirely for its success upon 
utter lack of enterprise on the part of Law, who from his central 
position could fall m overwhelmmg force upon either of the 
divisions before the other could come to its assistance, and upon 
the character of the officer chosen for the detached command. 
One feels safe m saymg that if Chve had not been available 
Lawrence would never have adopted the plan He correctly 
judged that Chve alone possessed the necessary quahties. 

Yet, as the officers’ letter shows, the choice was most unpopular. 
In fact, the deciding factor that gave Chve his opportumty 
appears not to have been Lawrence’s choice of him, but the flat 
reftisal of the Indian troops to serve under anyone but Chve * 

^ Professor Dodwell (Dupleix and Chve) writes “ The proposal came from 
the bold spmt of Qive and there were not wanting oflScers who exaggerated Law’s 
capaatjr and predicted nothmg but failure from the scheme ” He mves as his 
authonty for this statement what Dalton wrote Qivc on May 15 (see below, p 105) 

It seems more hkely, however, that Dalton was tefemng not to this earher p lan 
but to the later one by which he himself was sent to deal with d’Auteuil, which is 
known definitely to have been suggested by Chve. 
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To such an extent already had he impressed his personality 
upon fhpim- 

On the night of April 15 he set out, takmg with him 400 of the 
best Europcam, 1200 of his own victonous sepoys and 4000 
native horse. He crossed the nvers seven miles below Scrmgham 
and m the mommg was safely established m the village of 
Samiavcram, nmc miles to the north. There he immediately 
began to throw up carthwoihs with the mtenaon of settling 
down for a long stay Two days later the enemy made a weak 
attempt to dislodge him, but were easily rcpolscd. Lawrence 
came over to visit rum and they agreed that his next move should 
be to storm the fortified post ofLalgudi on the north bank of the 
Coleroon as a prehminary to attacking the more important fort of 
Pitchanda, which commanded the nver-crossmg opposite the 
great pagoda of Scrmgham. Lalgudi was important to Law 
because he had stored here most of his provisions. Despite this 
fact It was gamioned by only a small party of sepoys and Clive 
earned it without difficulty three days later 

Meanwhile, Duplox had been exerting himself to the utmost. 
He had scarcely any troops left at Pondicrufry but what he had he 
sent. He also had no better officcr-~or was it no better 
relative ? — to send widi diem dian the anaent d AntcoiL Law s 


smadal retirement to Scrmgham had reduced him to a state of 
almost speechless ta^c and he mtended to rcmstaic d Autcinl m the 
chief command. am sure, he scathingly wrote Law that 
this arrangement will give pleasure to your wife, who longs for 
the moment when she can hold you m her arms, [59] But how 
was d Autcml to reach die army he was to command ivith Chvc 
now blockmg the way ? 

On the 23 th Clrvc heard that d Autcuil had reached Utatur, 


fifteen miles from Saimaverara and was marchmg m a westerly 
direction around hij posiuon D Autcuil s actual force was mcon- 
udcrablc, but it was convoymg a br^ sum of money and much- 
needed supphes. It was, tncrcforc, vital to the whole campaign 
that Clive mtcrccpt this convoy But how to do so safcl) was a 
problem that caused him much natural pcrplcxit) Lawrence 
had already reported that the enemy on the island were showing 
signs of actmt) An mtercepted despatch explained the reason. 
Law had aw’akcncd suffiaendy from Bis state of Ictharg) to wuh 
also to effect this vital luncoon with d Autcml. Clwc 1 force svai 
too small both to hold Law at bay should he take it Into his head 
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to attack and to go after d’Auteuil ; and lie liad no time to consult 
Lawrence. Havmg to act qmckly and on Ins own imtiative, he 
chose the same kmd of audacious course as he had adopted at 
Arcot. 

The great pagodas on the island of Sermgham made excellent 
watditowers for M. Law. There was not a movement that the 
Enghsh on the plains could make m the daytime that the French 
did not spot. So Chve waited until mghtfall before setting out 
on a forced march to find M. d’Auteuil, leavmg only a squad to 
guard his camp. 

After covermg fourteen miles he learned that M d’Auteml 
had had warmng of his cormng and hastily retired to Utatur. 
There was nothmg for him to do now but to turn back, as a sur- 
pnse attack upon d’Autcuil was impossible Qmckly retracmg 
his steps he returned to Samiaveram shortly before dawn, his 
men ready to drop with fatigue after an aU-mght march of 
twenty-eight miles. Then followed the most extraordinary 
madent of the campaign 

There were two pagodas m the village. In the larger one were 
quartered all the Europeans and most of the sepoys In the lesser 
one there was only a small party of sepoys who served as a body- 
guard to Chve, who slept m an adjacent choultry. Between them 
ran the mam road ftom Tnchmopoly to Pondich^ry, upon which 
had been erected a battery. 

As ill-luck would have it, the enemy had by treachery learned 
of Chve’s mtended march and had sent a party of 8o Europeans 
and 500 sepoys to take possession of his deserted camp. An hour 
after Chve’s weary men had flung themselves down to snatch a 
httle sleep this party approached the camp, entirely imaware as 
yet that its owners had already returned to it As another piece 
of ill-luck, forty of the party were Enghsh deserters widb an 
English officer at their head. 

So It happened that when this officer was challenged by the 
sepoy sentnes he rephed promptly that he was sent by Major 
Lawrence with a party to reinforce Chve. Upon the other 
deserters confirmmg the quite hkely story the sepoy officer of the 
watch not only onaitted to ask for the password but had the whole 
party conducted to Chve’s headquarters When they came to 
the small pagoda they were challenged agam, and this time they 
returned the challenge with a volley mto both pagoda and 
choultry Two musket-baUs shattered a box at the foot of Chve’s 
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bed and another killed the servant sleeping at his side, bat these 
narrow escapes he did not discover until it was all over 

A scene of utter confusion followed. In the ecne half-light of 
dawn it was hard to distinguish feicnd from foe and even harder 
to grasp exactly what had happened. Clive, roused from a deep 
sleep rushed out m his shim At once he ran across the road to 
where he found his Europeans hastily semng their arms. It did 
not occur to him that the enemy could actnidly have got into the 
middle of the camp without an alarm bang given. As he 
advanced at the double with his qmckly assembled party he 
thought that the men he saw m front of him were his own sepoys 
and attnbuted their strange frmig to unsteady nerves which 
was not an uncommon occunencc. And not even when 
he was stabbed in two places by a sepoy officer whom he was 
upbraidmg for his conduct did the tmm yet dawn on him. That 
unhappy moment only came when he chased the sepoy officer 
over to die httle pagoda and found himself surrounded by six 
Frenchmen ! 

Even then his amazing presence of mind did not fril him He 
loudly called utoh them all to surrender 

Take a look out he coed, and you will find yourselves 
surrounded. If they did not surrender immediately he told 
them, they would have no quarter 

Now when Clrvc issued an order it was only a fool or a very 
bold man who diought of refusal I There was something about 
his manner that boded so ill as not to permit much demur 
People obeyed him first and stopped to think about it afterwards. 
So 1C was with these Fraichmcn. They could scarcely accept 
his mvitauon quick enough I Three of them rushed mto 
the pagoda to tell thar comrades the good news that their 
lives would be saved, and the other three put thcmsclva at once 
in his hands, 

Chvc now turned around to deal with the sepoys realizing at 
last who they were. But he found that they had seized the con- 
venient moment to disappear 

It was not )ct hght and all was still ignorance and confusion 
The three prisoners whom Chvc had lust taken together with 
some others, were pbeed in charge of a sergeant s party The 
sergeant carefully escorted them to the large pagoda, where he 
was about to hand them over to the French who w ere in posses- 
sion and the French w ere so surpnsed at this unexpected couno) 
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on the part of the national enemy tliat they made no attempt to 
detam die equally surprised sergeant, who thereupon returned m 
haste and reported to Chve that the pagoda was full of 
Frenchmen ! 

But dns truth had now dawned on Chve himself and he was 
already making his dispositions to attack, though for all that he 
yet knew die whole of Law’s army might be upon him 

The attempt to storm die narrow entrance proved cosdy, but 
when an attempt to sally forth had proved equally cosdy to 
the enemy, Chve boldly went to the gate to summon the officer 
in command to surrender on pam of no quarter 

Weak with loss of blood, he had to be supported on the 
arms of two of his men As he drew himself up to make the 
summons, the Englishman who led the deserters, knowmg what 
fate was in store for him if his party surrendered, qmckly aimed 
his musket and fired The two men upon whose support Chve 
had been leanmg were bodi shot through the body and kdled, 
though he himself was untouched. 

Without further argument the French surrendered, and the 
party of Enghsh deserters passed mto the hands of their country- 
men to await their fate. Upon receipt of orders from Lawrence 
two days later, they were all hanged The unfortunate sepoys 
who had eluded Chve m the camp were overtaken by the 
Maratha horse before they could get back to their own camp and 
disposed of with similar ruthlessness. 

So ended as astonishing a senes of hair’s-breadth escapes m a 
smgle hour as history can produce And so mcredible did it read 
m die pages of Orme that one of Chve’s enemies, George John- 
stone, referred to it as another one of “ Orme’s miracles of Lord 
Chve ” ! [6o] For its veracity we are entirely dependent upon 
Chve himself Yet we know him to have been that kmd of man 
and to have enjoyed that kmd of luck. The story leaves one with 
the strange feehng that perhaps destmy really did mtend India to 
be Bntish and not French and that it was preservmg Chve’s hfe to 
that end 

Lawrence wrote . “ I rejoice at your success, as your wounds 
are not dangerous, and if they spoil the beauty of your face they 
raise your fame m havmg served your country when you got 
them.” [6i] Chve’s portraits do not show that the wounds left 
any scars. 
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IV 

It was now the end of April and tkc rams of the sootb-west 
monsoon m the mountams aoovc them were swclhng the nvers, 
so that It was no longer an easy matter for one division of the 
army to come to die assistance of die other Chvc thought that 
Law ren ce should transfer soil more of the army to his side so diat 
he might have nodung to fear from a concerted move against him 
by both French commanders Lawrence disagreed. Hepomted 
out that his own division was already weaker than Clive s and to 
weaken himself still further would only improve Law $ chances 
of making a sadden break through his rae to the sea. I need 
not stun up more paraculan as your own judgment will best 
pomt out to you what may be done but shall conclude with 
as surm g you that it s my opmion you arc more than a match 
consideiiag the situation you arc m, for aH their force weakened 
and dispintcd as they arc, [6a] 

The foDowrug day the fort of Coilady sorrcndcrcd, and now 
Law was completely invested and began to snfier acutely from 
want of provisions and the desertion of his native allies, Chvc 
crossed the nver to consult with Lawrence about the next stage 
m the operations, D Autcoil s contmued prcscnct at Utatur 
was preventmg him from beaegmg die fortified pagoda at 
Picchandah. Nor did he want to tiy agam his previous 
expedient. Lawrence finally adopted his subordmatc s view 
and despatched Capeam Dalton with a small force to deal with 
d AurciuL 

On the night of May 9 Dalton s company crossed the rivers 
and marched all day across die plain towards Utatur Law from 
his watch-towen saw the column and, judgmc it to be part of 
Chvc s force, at once crossed the Colcroon wim his whole army 
with the mtcnaonofcakmg him m die rear Chvc on hearing of 
It advanced to meet him. 

Law ^'as so disconcerted by the appearance of Chvc 1 whole 
force where he had only cxpcacd a rear-guard that he halted and 
took up a strong position along the nver-bank. His numben 
were too great for Cln’c himself to attack and all day the two 
armies fa^ each other In the night the French rccrosscd the 
n\xr It w-as pracncally Law s last chance. Once again he had 
allowed himself to be osercome by tmudicy and entire lack of 
confidence m himself and his men 
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Meanwhile, Dalton, with a wgour and resource worthy of 
Chve himself, had come upon d’Auteuil near Utatur and by 
foohng him mto thinkmg diat he was m the presence of Chve’s 
.whole force had put lum to flight 

Dalton mote to Chve “ I give you joy, my dear fnend, on 
die success of your scheme, wluch I dunk must be utter rum to 
the enemy’s army. As everj’-body almost disapproved of it, 
you have all the honour.” His admiraaon of Chve was genume 
when he received Lawrence’s order to jom Chve, he gladly 
agreed to serve under lum as a volunteer, lus semonty of rank 
preventmg him from domg so oflicially. 

At last die Bnosh were ready to close m on their doomed foe 
Pitchanda was cut off from Law’s mam body by the rismg of die 
Coleroon and dus gave Chve his chance to take it Accordmgly, 
he took post on the banks of die nver and erected battenes for 
the breachmg of the pagoda. 

From where he stood on a high mound he could look over mto 
the enemy’s camp on the island Thousands of tents were spread 
out to view. The multitude of camp followers, of elephants, 
camels, horse, and oxen, that accompamed every Indian host 
occupied every square yard of the cramped area Prmces and 
nobles had their harems, soldiers and servants dieir wives and 
famihes, shop-keepers had opened their bazaars it was a ven table 
canvas aty, gomg about its routme ways as though no such dung 
as war existed • 

The sight of all dus under his very nose and withm easy gun- 
shot was too great a temptation. Brmgmg up his guns he 
opened fire. It was a cruel act, but the effect was all that any 
artillery officer could have wished. It was as though an earth- 
quake and tornado had simultaneously struck the canvas aty 
Piercmg yells and cnes and the beUowmgs of fhghtened and 
wounded beasts rent the air, and m a moment all was hideous 
confusion The canvas aty began to disappear, hke snow m May, 
as tents were tom down and dragged away, and the whole vast 
assemblage of men, women, children, and ammals surged terror- 
stncken across the island to get out of range of the shot Then 
the guns of Tnchmopoly jomed m from across the Cauvery 
The frenzied mass was caught between two fires, and not until 
it had fled away dovm the island beyond the pagoda of Jam- 
bukeswar did it get beyond reach of the death-dealing monsters 
But the canvas city never resumed its former size and air of busy 
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prospcnty Ttcproofdiat Chanda Saliibs came was fiulmg had 
Dccn too appallmgly positive I 

Clive s battery was now completed, and on the following mom- 
mg the work of redoang tic port began. A few hoars bom- 
bardment was enough to effect a breach. But the enemy too 
discouraged to await the assault, turrcndcred at once. 

Thus Law and Chanda Sahib were shut up on the island, and it 
only remamed to compel their nirrcndcr With their whole 
camp exposed to fire and their provisions nearly exhausted, that 
was mer^ a matter of time. 

Defections fiom their ranks became mcrearnigly numerous 
Rrst, most of Chanda Sahib s nobles and chief o&ot went m a 
body to him to hand m ihcir rcsigiutionj from his service. 
They received from the English safo-condnet through their Imes. 
Soon 2000 of his horse and 1500 of his foot deserted. Then all 
the mdependent chiefi and their followers left. So that by May 
29 the whole canvas aty had vanished, and only Chanda Sahib 
with a few thousand faithful adherents, and the luckless French 
themselves were left. To escape the Enghsh fire they had sought 
refuge m the two pagodas, 

Lawrence now crossed to the island and encamped to the cast 
of the pagodas, hemmmg the French m more closely with an 
entrenchment stretched across it. 

Soil Law did nothing It was as though he had fallen mto a 
complete stupor He might soil have made a bold dash for 
freedom he was urged to it by Chanda Sahib whose very 
life hung upon escape. But he refused to move, obsessed by 
the notion that d Auteuil would come to his relief and that 
together they could hold the pagodas until rcmfbrccments arrived 
fiom France, 

E\cn this tenuous hope was soon taken fiom him. D Autcinl, 
under the unmeraful proddmgs ofDoplax hadrccovcrcd enough 
of his scattered courage to venture forth again Chvc upon 
learning this immediately set out to meet him Having because 
of the mtolcrablc heat of the day marched at mght, m the mom- 
mg he reached Utatur He remamed m the fort there all that da) 
and the following night m the hope that d Autetul would \*cnturc 
near enough to be ^11)111(1, But d Autcml sensed the danger 
and ha\Tng amved witmn sci*cn miles of where Clive was waiting 
for him, he turned back he was badl) oumumbered and on a 
hopeless errand. Chvc sent the Maratha ca\'alry after him to 
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harass his retreat and give time for the mam body to come up. 
When d’Auteuil reached the walls of Vahkonda he was compelled 
to turn and draw up his small force for action. 

Now again Clive’s sepoys showed the effect of his mspired 
leadership. Outmarching die Europeans, they were m the van 
of the column as it came up, and no sooner did they come withm 
cannon-shot of the enemy than — to use Orme’s words — “ they 
ran preapitately to attack them, without regardmg any order 
They received the fire of the enemy’s cannon and musketry, 
which killed many of them, but did not check the rest from rush- 
mg on to the push of bayonet.” 

After a bnef encounter, d’Auteml retired withm the walls of 
the town. But the walls were weak and he wanted to retire 
farther Vainly he asked permission of the Indian governor to 
enter the fort. The delay while he forced his way m was fatal ; 
Chve was already at the gate of the town. In fact, he was through 
it before the last of the French had got mto the fort There was 
obviously no resistmg him, and d’Auteuil surrendered 

This was on June 9, and the same day Chve heard from Law- 
rence that the battermg guns were expected m camp on the 
morrow and then all would be m readmess for the final assault on 
Law’s position. “ Dear Chve, make haste here ” Chve made 
haste and was back m camp the same mght 

Law stdl seemed quite unaware of his impendmg fate ! He 
even, when it was qmte too late, showed something of a fighter’s 
spmt by a defiant reply to a summons to surrender at discretion, 
declarmg he would defend himself to the last unless permitted 
to evacuate under arms Lawrence curdy rejected the proposal. 

That night Chanda Sahib took a desperate course m an attempt 
to escape He surrendered to the leader of the Tanjore con- 
tingent. Solemn vows were given that he should not be 
betrayed But vows meant no thin g under circumstances hke 
these Bitter enemies havmg him m then grasp, two days later 
his head was struck off. 

Law surrendered on June 14 By this victory, which was as 
complete as the manner of its gainmg was brilliant, thirty-five 
commissioned officers, 725 European rank and file, and 2000 
sepoys became prisoners of war. Ananda Ranga Pdlai sorrow- 
fully recorded m his diary that when the news reached Pondi- 
ch6ry Dupleix was so overwhelmed that he could neither go to 
mass nor eat his dinner [64] 
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chapter Seven 

THE DOWNFALL OF DUPLEDC 


Are all diy congoem, glones» momplii, <poQs, timmi: to dm hrde 
mearare i ** 

SHAZISPSABS Julua Caoar 


I 

There was a little clearing np of French gam sons to be done 
before the English could rest on diar muskeo Muhammad Ah 
had to be put m possession of the rest of die country to the north, 
where French power greatly weakened by Chve s two meumons, 
was not yet broken. But troubles with the Nawab and his alhcs 
the Mysoreans and Marathas, both of whom had claims upon 
Tnchmopoly delayed matters, and it was not until June 28 that 
Lawrence, accompamed by Chve, agam set forth, leaving the aty 
m charge of a strong garnson udcIct Captam DaltoiL 

Madras had now once more become the scat of government of 
the East India Company s settlements m the Carnatic. It had 
been left m a deplorable condiaon by the Hench and the fort had 
had to be completely rebuilt, but the Fn&lwh noted wth pardon- 
able pnde diat the naave merchants had come dockmg hack to 
then’ rumed homes as gladly as if each had received a fortune 
Madras was a better entrepot for trade than Cuddalorc, as it pos- 
sessed larger warehouses and the ships could anchor nearer the 
shore. 

Saunden and his Council wcrcmstallcdm Fort St George when 
Lawrence and Chve came there to rest. The health of both men 
had suficred by the strenuous campaign m the scorching hear 
Alter rccavmg the surrender of the gamson of Tnv'adi on 
Jul) 7 the> left the army and reared to recuperate 

Without Lav.Tcncc and Chve the tv’ar resumed the appearance 
It had worn before tlior startling entrance. Nor did it need more 
than a certam measure of success, like the defeat of the unfortunate 
Major Kinnccr fresh from England, to rc\n\c Duplex s droop- 
mg spints. The rcnlicnc) of the French governor was almost 
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incredible. By adding a batch of fresh reermts from France — 
sorry specimens of manhood only half of whom were fit for 
service — ^to the few veterans sail left limi he even managed to 
put another army m die field. He could then for a bnef space 
take further hope from the fact diat, while opposed to Gmgens, 
this army, commanded by his nephew de Kirjean, managed to 
mamtam a fair appearance of possible future success 

But not for long ! Its doom, like Law’s, was sealed when 
Lawrence resumed command of the Enghsh With one smash- 
mg blow at Bahur Lawrence destroyed this new army as com- 
pletely as he had the former at Tndunopoly, leavmg Dupleix 
once more bereft of means to carry on the war. The batde was 
noteworthy for bemg the only occasion m the war when bayonets 
actually crossed m hand-to-hand combat [65] 

There was sail offiaally peace between England and France, 
a ficaon that both sides tned hard to mamtam When Dupleix 
captured boats conveymg Enghsh troops down the coast, Law- 
rence apparendy saw nothmg mcongruous m the protest he made 
to Dupleix, m which he desenbed the peace that Dupleix had 
violated as “ sacred here, as well as m Europe, though we were 
alhes m different causes.” Dupleix, however, made the apt retort, 
“ But why, if It is so sacred to you, do you hold all my men that 
you captured at Sermgham as prisoners of war ^ ” [66] 

It was now Chve’s turn to re-enter the field It is amusmg to 
read of the utter contempt that Dupleix feigned for this young 
man ! Judgmg fiom his letters and Ananda’s diary, one would 
think that Chve had scarcely even appeared above the French 
governor’s mental horizon, bemg desenbed only as an arrogant 
fellow given to much boastmg, a coward, too, who had re- 
mamed hidden behmd a tree durmg the whole of one engage- 
ment [67] Yet It may be noted that when Dupleix thought 
he had a chance to capture him he did not let the opportumty 
shp * 1 

The task that Mr. Saunders gave to Chve was to take the two 
strong and well-gamsoned forts of Chmgleput and Covelong 
that lay to the southward of Madras menacmg the secunty of 
the Enghsh setdement Despite the apparent formidableness 
of the task, he was given only 200 raw reermts of the worst 


^ Dupleix’s chief reason for seizing the Enghsh boats passing do-wn the coast to 
Cuddalore was a false report of Chve bemg aboard 1 [68] It appears that Saunders 
had sent Chve warning of Dupleix’s intention only the day before [69] 
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quality frcsK from England — fresh, that is, from its jails and slums 
— and 500 equally raw and imtramcd sepoys. 

His first parade of diis magnificent army must have been a 
sight not to DC forgotten. With what feelings ofbittcr scorn and 
gnm amusement at his own expense did he survey the men that 
he was supposed to lead to victory and glory ? It was a sight to 
arouse pamful emotions m the breast of any commander and to 
an ofl&ar of Chvc s stamp it must have been to the last degree 
repellent. The slouchmg stunted, twisted bodies of England s 
wrecks — physical, mental, and moral ! Faces marked by vice, 
drunkenness brutality enme misery gnndmg poverty ! 
Natures imtouched by disaplme, esprit de corps cxpcnence of 
war or anything that makes me brute man a soldier His army I 
And with them the sepoys hastily armed, drillcxl, and put mto 
uniform I Undoubtedly as speamenj of human kmd th^ were 
a far more agreeable sight, but how could he help tbmkmg regret- 
fully of hii own dark-skinned veterans who had just given the 
French such a severe troimcmg down south ? It must have been 
with nghtened bps and strong misgivings that he put himself at 
their had on September 15 and be^ his march. 

The next day he reached some nsmg ground two miles from 
Covebng fort and camped for the mght. Before daybreak he 
sent forward half of his men to take possession of a garden 
situated a quarter of a mile from the fort, and he himself followed 
with the rest two hours later Upon approachiM the garden he 
was met by his men nmnmg for their lives I The garrison had 
just salhcd forth, and the Cm of the detachment s commanding 
officer had been the signal for flight The expedmon nearly 
ramr to an cnd then and there, as it was only ViUth the greatest 
difficulty and the use of violence that Chvc was able to rally the 
fiigmvcs. He drove die enemy back mto the fort rcoccupicd 
the garden and on the following day summoned die fort to 
surrender Upon a blunt refusal brag returned, he proceeded to 
erect a battery of t\vo z4-poundcn at a distance of 300 yards 

This took three days and before it ■was finished Chvc learned 
that a detachment from Chmglcput had am\*cd wnthm four miles 
of him. But the French, fominatcl) for him, -vs ere laboimng 
under the same handicaps as he no sooner did the) sec the part) 
that he despatched to meet them approachmg dun they retired 
with great prcaprtation 

Meanwhile the besiegers had luffercd mhous misadventures. 
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It was aU that Chve could, do to prevent his men from deserting 
their posts at the least alarm. As usual, his chief resource was to 
expose himself constantly wherever the enemy’s fire was hottest 
He had placed a strong guard on a rock a hundred yards to the 
left: of the battery, and one unlucky shot hit the rock and with the 
sphnters it made struck down fourteen men — ^with the result that 
it was some time before any of the survivors would agam expose 
themselves. But three days under the command of Robert 
Chve were worth a month under any ordinary commander. He 
possessed the secret of making soldiers out of any matenal m the 
least possible time 

The battery was duly fimshed, and when it was ready for 
action it was found that the garrison had lost heart and was qmte 
willing to surrender. Chve took possession of the fort m the 
afternoon. 

The following morning one of his officers happened to go for 
a stroll and saw not a mile away the Chmgleput detachment 
again approaching. Unaware that the fort had already fallen, 
they were marching determmedly to its rehef ^ He brought the 
news on the run and Chve qmckly led his men out of the fort and 
concealed them The French marched straight mto the ambush, 
and one volley at close range was enough to cause the surrender of 
the whole party. 

Deprived m this way of its commandant and thirty Europeans, 
the garrison of Chmgleput lost heart. Chve marched at once to 
Its attack. The fort was so strong that his assault could with a 
htde resolution have been easdy repulsed, but he had no sooner 
breached the walls than the garnson offered to yield 

On October 9 it was recorded m the Consultations of the 
Madras Council that “ Captam Chve complamed of want of 
health, and desired to return — which, as he had executed his plan, 
was granted ” He had fought — as it happened — his last cam- 
paign m the Carnatic, and it had been, wrote Saunders to 
Lawrence, a glonous one. He had dnven one more nad mto the 
coffin of French hopes and ambiuons. Muhammad Ah had been 
placed m possession of practically ah his dommions. The ramy 
season was now on. Surely the New Year would see the find 
quietus given to Dupleix’s schemes 
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But It was not to be »o at aH I IfDnplax was beaten be was tbc 
very last person m tbe wodd to Jaiow it or to acknowledge it, or 
even allow bis enemies to tbmk it. ( Tbc Frencb,’° wrote 
Captain Dalton, will never be qmet, tbo we often fbrxb cm 
bcamly’ [70]) Indeed, bcwaiproclaimmg to all and sundry that 
victory was just around tbc comer with more conftdcncc than 
ever He discounted every defeat and magnified every small 
success mto a tnumpb It was bis fond conviction that it could 
only be a matter of time before tbc Er) glt<b Company would 
confess Its mabibty to support such a war and tbat it would then 
disavow Its agents meddlesome conduct and recall tb^m, on 
moral grounds if on no other He bimsdf bad no words jtrong 
enough to describe what he thought about the behaviour of 
Saunders, Lawrence, Cbvc and Co Their support of a rebel 
agamst the lawful ruler of the land, their pcijury mhnmamty 
cowardice, dupbaty and general contempt for morabty and 
honour and above ah — char most heinous offence — their retain- 
mg of all French troops captured as prisoners of war I Every 
despatch home, every letter in bs aenmomous correspondence 
wim Saunders was filled with howls of mdignation and dire 
threats of what an aroused ftenefa nation would do to these per- 
fidious Englishmen and all their settlements [71] 

Saunders was not the man to be moved from his purpose by 
any lightmng flashes and growls of thunder ftom Ponaich6y 
Like a manner who has lashed his helm, he held serenely to his 
course confident of his employers approval and his own abditj 
to weather the storm Yet even he must have marvelled at his 
nval s pertmaaty It muse at tunes have seemed to bm and to 
other observers that the more this man Doplax was beaten the 
more mvmablc he became. And, mdeco, it was almost so 
Nothing could beat bm — nothmg that is but the order of recall 
from his own government 

What Duplcix lost on the field of battle he regamed m the arena 
of diplomacy In this game he was playmg with the English 
•wits could be made to count for as much as weapons. When as 
now he had nothmg to oficr but promises none could make a 
promise sound more allurmn when, os also now he had no 
monc) none was more skflhil m obtaining it. Chanda SaWb 1 
death would to anybody else have seemed an unmitigated disaiter 
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Not so to Dupleix. To him it was even convement. Chanda 
Sahib had not given entire satisfaction. He had shown himself 
no soldier and he had grovm less and less amenable to dictation. 
As a finanaal milch cow he had also proved disappointmg 
Duplerx had, m fact, been planning to dispossess Chanda Sahib 
and take the nawabship of the Carnatic upon himself ! He had, 
mdeed, already arranged the transfer with Bussy. For if Bussy’s 
posiuon as the real ruler of the Hyderabad court had no other 
advantages, it had one that was positive and clear, if rather 
illusionary : Bussy could put at Dupleix’s disposal the name and 
authority of the Mogul Viceroy of the Deccan, the constitutional 
superior of aU temtonal kmgs, princes, and nawabs. It is true 
that It was somewhat hke bemg given a miLhonaire’s power of 
attorney at the moment when the millionaire has ceased to be a 
milhonaire and his bank account stands empty • But for what 
Bussy’s position was worth, Dupleix made full use of it m his 
usual wily manner. 

Dupleix’s methods and reasoning are important for us because 
of their subsequent influence upon Chve and his adoption of them 
The symbols of power had some value, even though the power 
itself might be lackmg 

The mind of the average Indian still — and for some tune to 
come — ^regarded the Mogul name and authority with awe and, 
when backed with possible force, even with trepidation, and paid 
It hp-service, while evading on all possible occasions the perform- 
ance of actual obhgatLons hke the payment of tnbute Dupleix, 
It IS true, attached undue importance to the symbols — Chve was 
to attach considerably less — but unquestionably the appomtment 
that Bussy had obtamed for him, as Mogul Viceroy for all the 
country south of the River Kistna had its very definite value m 
his deahngs with the Indian princes and potentates of this area. 
It IS scarcely surpnsmg that it should not have helped him in 
his deahngs with the !l^ghsh. Saunders certamly was not to be 
duped by such a barefaced pretence 

One tangible firuit of the appomtment and a signal triumph for 
Dupleix’s diplomacy was the detachment of the Kmg of Mysore 
from Muhammad Ah’s side. The way had been prepared for it 
by Muhammad Ah’s wholly msmcere promise of Tnchmopoly as 
the reward for Mysorean aid When the cession was not forth- 
commg after Law’s capitulation Dupleix with his usual cleverness 
took the promise upon himself as supreme lord of all this temtory 
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and told the Mysoreans that if they paid well for it they could 
have French aid m capturing the aty The Mysoreans accepted 
the bait and Tnchmopoly once more became a besieged aty with 
Captam Dalton, whom Lawrence had left m command of the 
garrison, upholding Muhammad Ah s cause. 

It was a simpler matter to boy off die Marathas They 
wanted nothing but sohd Tnc promise of a and a 

quarter of rupees a month — and Duplcff was actually inll trying 
to convince the Company s Directors tliar the war was costing 
them nothing I — broii^t them over to the French side. 

The problem of findmg a new nawab to take the place of 
Chanda Sahib was not so easily or samfactonly solved. For a 
time Dupicix flirted with the idea of standing forth himself as 
nawab but this for somewhat obvious pracncal reasons he deemed 
madvuablc. All he wanted ftom a nawab was obedience to his 
wishes — and money and for Nawab Duplcnc to exert himself 
constantly to find money for Governor-General Duplcnc seemed 
an unwise mulaphcaaon of rcsponnbihty 1 So he looked around 
for some wealthy nobleman who might be mduced to accept the 
office as his deputy He found one who had done his full share 
of murdenng unwanted princes and heirs, and for a tune all 
seemed well The new Nawab Murtaza Ah, did what was 
expected of him — ^vmted Pondichiry and contnbuted five 
lal^ to the French treasury — but then he saw through 
Duplcix s scheme a httlc too dearly and ceased to be of any 
further use, 

Duplax did nothing by halves. All that he did ministered to 
two things both very to him — French power and his own 

vamty With the recklessness of a gambler he even threw his own 
great wealth mto the tdtmg scales But power and concat were 
rapaaous insatiable daues. They exacted the utmost fiirthing 
fiom him and then turned and rent him. He died a rmned man 
m povert) and distress So now — the last thing he would have 
thought of domg would have been to allow his august position as 
Mogul Viceroy to be a mere matter of empty form. Besides he 
was too good an Indian pohaoan to think that the Indians ^vouId 
be impresed with a Icg^J document without its embodiment m 
a person ■whom the) could see and fear So when Salabutjang s 
messenger arrived with the Viceregal Commission Dupletx 
pretendt^ that the messenger was none other than an ambassador 
from the Great Mogul himself and had him rcceis cd wnth all the 
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honour and ceremony due to such a personage Mounting an 
elephant, he went forth with music and dancmg girls to escort 
him m, and havmg received his commission he seated himself 
upon the viceregal musnud and held his Durbar, every mch the 
Oriental potentate. To make the comedy complete m every 
particular, he had his officers as well as the Pondichery natives 
advance, salaam, and make the conventional presents. Was it 
any wonder that m moments like these he appeared to the watch- 
ful, impressionable, childish Indian world a far more wonderful 
and powerful bemg than any of the English , than Governor 
Saunders, for mstance, with his chiUy reserve, prosaic matter-of- 
facmess, and quiet absorption m his work ^ 

The Indians love and are unduly impressed by pomp and 
parade ; they hke to see their ruler and not merely feel the weight 
of his impersonal authonty. An absent power, hke a Company 
with headquarters m Pans or London, had no appeal for them 
Dupleix and his clever Onental wife knew this and they played on 
the Indians’ susceptibilities m a way that the English had not as 
yet dreamed of domg. Dupleix had long ceased to think of 
himself m terms of trade and commerce. He was at heart a vice- 
roy, Mogul or French it made no difference And that is why he 
was about to lose his post, because if there was one thin g the 
Compagnie des Indes Orientates was deterrmned upon it was to 
remain a tradmg corporation and not to be led off by the 
ambitions, vanities, and wdd-eyed schemmgs of one man mto an 
adventure that could cause nothing but unendmg trouble with 
their English rivals and seemed to have no possible end but then 
own bankruptcy 

Dupleix, too, had not been honest with them ; he had never 
explamed the real scope and purpose of his pohcy. He had tried 
to hoodwink them mto thinkmg, as he thought himself at the 
time, that the troubles with the Enghsh would soon blow over 
and peaceful tradmg be re-established. He faded to see that 
nothmg short of extermmation of the English settlements would 
make the accomplishment of his great scheme possible. It was a 
war to the death that he had declared against them, as the Enghsh 
saw qmte clearly. If he had been honest and explamed that he 
wanted to give France an empire, and explamed also, as Chve was 
to be careful to do, how it could be made profitable and a sound 
busmess undertakmg, there nught have been a different story to 
tell The French were not apt to overlook an opportumty of that 
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L The lesson of these mistakes however was not to he lost 
a Clive. 

leanwhile the En glish, m their slow manner were matmg 
: own important discovery They were coming to realize 
there was another way b«des Dapicix s — an improvement 
iis — m which to gam power over the natives of India. It was 
svay that Clive had found for them. 

he Indians might be danlcd by the vmon of power mcamate 
Dupleix tned to give them, bm they— or at least the Hmda 
ion of them — ^were even more improsed by something qmte 
nent, not Mogul or Moorish or transitory like pohncal power 
personal vamty bnt of diemsclves inherent and permanent — 
:nonty of caste. 

>ne of two things was necessary to dommatc the Hmdu race, 
X force or superior caste (not rchgious necessarily but per- 
il and social) The Moslems commg down from the north 
employed the first and with that supenor vinhty and 
ahty had conquered. The Brahmans owed their unchal- 
;ed authority over their co-rchmomsts to their highest caste. 
1 now the Bnosh were to owe tnar own domination of India 
to one but to both of these possessions. 

1 thar first manifataaon to the Indian xvorld as peacefiil, 
istmgimhed traders they had made no impression and had 
ainly been given no supenor caste. In thar second assoldicn 
'alour led by a Clrvc, they were rccogm^«l not only to have 
e but a very high caste. In fact, m the eyes of the lower castes 
3 hated the Brahmans the English became the highest caste of 
the one to which they willmgly gave their loyalty and for 
we fer^Tce clrej ncrc acn fa give dtar ives. T^e 

hmans were distinguished by thar lighter skins, so — as it hap- 
cd — w ere these new lords from the northern isles, A coma- 
cc of course, but none the less important m its conscqucnca 
it much remarked and abused, but also none the less useful 
money of manner of the English helped a great deal too It 
ked them out as real Brahmans m faa as super-Drahmans 
r Bniish won India because they out-Brahniancd the Brah- 
is m the use of caste and ouc-Moslcmcd the Moslems m the 
acne (not nithlcss) use of force The French lackmg that 
rrb aloofness of manner that betokened such an ob\ious racial 
monty could scarcely hope to compete I 
idu $ rulers and nobl« w ere at this deasivT juncture of its 
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lustory, a decadent race of men If they had been odierwise the 
mtruders from die west would never have passed the bounds of 
their small setdements India was npe for a revolution But 
however strong a hold legitimacy had on the Indian mind, the 
power necessary to effect this revolution could not be conferred 
by parawanna and saiiad That was what made Dupleix’s diplo- 
matic tnumplis so hollow The power had to come firom below 
and outside That is to say, it had to come as a result of a strong 
outside force workmg on and dirough the hidian masses Not a 
strong outside force alone, be it noted There was to be nothing 
remotely resembhng die Itahan conquest of Ethiopia and very 
htde that resembled the Spanish conquest of Mexico 
National pnde needs to be restramed m deahng with India (if, 
mdeed, there is cause for pride m any dopnnation of one people 
by another) The part that the Indians themselves played 
m the revolution (for diat desenbes the process better than 
conquest) that overthrew their former rulers and substituted the 
Bntish gives the event its imiqueness m lustory And the failure 
to grasp this essential fact is what has caused so much foreign mis- 
apprehension about the ongm and nature of Bntish rule m India 
Not a conquest but rather a curious kind of partnership — a 
partnership m the begmnmg and stdl a partnership to-day , a 
partnership that took the government out of the hands of the 
Moguls and their Moslem hierarchy, and, to a lesser extent, out of 
the hands also of the Brahmans, and gave it at first largely to the 
Bntish, then mcreasmgly, and now almost wholly, to the Indians 
themselves, regardless of race, creed, or caste That, m a sen- 
tence, IS the history of India smee 1750. 

It mdicates clearly what was the real nature of Chve’s achieve- 
ment Call bun if you will the Bntish Cortes, but the com- 
parison has httle value. Call bim the precursor of Lawrence of 
Arabia and you have amore apt analogy, but stdl qmte madequate 
As actual personahties Chve and T. E. Lawrence had practically 
nothing m common, though as influences over their respective 
Asiatic races it would be difficult to say which was the greater 
Their methods were entirely chflerent Chve had httle know- 
ledge of the native tongues. He adopted neither native dress nor 
native ways of hvmg. He did not try to assimilate his ideas, 
manners, and speech to those of the people he was leadmg He 
did no more than exercise care “ to entwine his laurels round the 
opimons and prejudices of the natives ” — other words, to show 
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ordinary tact in his dealings wiih them. The contrast of method 
IS a measure of die difference between the Pimda and Arab races, 
Clive s method was the one that succeeded best m India, He 
was the first of the sahibs of die long Ime of great white chicfi 
whom the Indians accepted as lords and masten and also 
fieqncndy, as fiicnds It was part ofhis exceptional talent that he 
knew as diongh by mstmet the secret of Indiii rule, Heapphed 
It m the C^imanc as a soldier Later m Bengal he was to apply 
It as a statesman and administrator 
So fin as actual pohey was conctmed he did of course, profit 
gready from the lessons and examples ofDupleix and Bussy For 
pracn^y everything Chvc was to do m Bengal the French had 
supphed preccoents. Particularly is this true m the matter of 
obtainmg temtonal and economic concessions, together with 
large presents and pensions. The system and methods by which 
the English constructed an empire m the north had been evolved 
and put mtopracace by the French m the sootL^ [72] 

National pnde has garbled much of thu history The exploits 
of this gallant band of Englubmcn— a mere hundred or two— 
who conquered India have been sung and sung many tunes 
That they overcame the French by supenor valour — the natural 
possession of the British race I — nas been commonly assumed. 
That die so-called Bnosh ’ troops were not stnedy Bnosh at 
all but made up m large numbers of reermts from all parts of 
Europe besides— Swiss mainly but also Dutch, Germans, and 
Swedes — has often been convemendy overlooked. Tbcu com- 
manders did not overlook it at the time Bnnsh and French 
alike called then men Europeans, And the frequency and the 
ease with which they deserted to the rival company were a matter 
of constant complaint from both sides, revealing how homo- 
geneously heterogeneous were the two contending parties and 
\%hat httlc pan pamomm or naaonaht) played m their martial 
feats, Dupicix never ceased bcsvaihng the fan that nothing but 
rabble was sent to him fix>m France. Saunders \V2S m the 

* ** Frotn the fint Biaiy (it HpJerahod) had undentood bov to narun Indian 
pt I ncCT ib(nr^ due defc fen ce tnd dolnjr nothbiR mhSout petmJuioCL III* 
n unn c f i pire no hfrit of hi* p or cf , he nertr ren te d to dcjphe the Ttak oc the 
Tuxrabbcd. In hh hand «* irmcd fotce but he iIwt* ihoopht that fcnticne** 

better than the laurel of r k fo r y At he hlrmelf laid, be was more of « itatn 
man than B toldicr be tm b bom cUphnatbi, Out hh rctohitiom vrrr firm, bh 
Bctloo bold. When b tJeefaion had to be olen Duttr u» itrtlpbt to the heart of 
thinf* Bod carried hhpurpote Into dfec* though without bmtaliry oe oficnce "(ij) 
Moil of thH can be ctiuaUj wrO to Chre 
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same plight. Wherem, then, did the supenonty of the Bntish 
reside ^ It lay partly in the professional supenonty of men hke 
Lawrence and Chve, and later Forde and Coote, as soldiers. It lay 
also in the possession of supenor sea power, able at every cntical 
moment to command the sea But it also lay m that new quahty 
of leadership that Chve mtroduced 
Thus It was diat, given an equahty of European “ rabble,” the 
Enghsh were stJl supenor to the French because of their sepoys 
Havmg fired tlieir imagmation at Arcot, Chve had gone on 
feedmg those fires ever smce He had, m fact, become Sabut 
Jang, “ Danng m War ” (a title that Muhammad Ah had given 
lum), the man m whose favour fortune was bent To the super- 
stitious Indian rmnd it was enough This man was sent to lead 
them, and led by him and other Enghsh officers, fired by his 
gemus and example, they themselves became mvmable It was 
Sabut Jang who was givmg the Enghsh the victory > 

m 

Chve left India m March 1753 For a year and a half after that 
tlie plam of Tnchmopoly contmued to be the battlefield of 
French and Enghsh and their Indian aUies Lawrence won 
several notable victones , he also suffered some reverses The 
balance lay defimtely in his favour, but the larger number of 
recruits that Dupleix received from France compared to those 
that reached Saunders constantly evened the scales 

On August I, 1754, the Due de Bourgogne anchored m the 
Pondichery roads and from it landed M. Godeheu Dupleix 
came down firom his palace to meet him and Godeheu handed 
him the Ring’s warrant of dismissal. Dupleix read it with perfect 
composure, bowed, and said, “ Monsieur, my only thought is to 
obey the Kmg and submit to all ” The foUowmg day M 
Godeheu was proclaimed Governor-General of the French nation 
m India 

But Dupleix could not forget diat he was stdl a Mogul Viceroy 
Clothing hunself m Moorish dress and surrounding himself with 
all the pomp of his high rank he went to dme with M Godeheu 
The day Godeheu arrived he notified Saunders that he had 
come to make peace. The following month Admiral Watson 
with a large Enghsh squadron reached Madras and landed an 
entire regiment of Royal troops On September 29 articles for a 
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juspcnsion of hostilities were signc4« And on the following day 
M. and Mmc. Duplenc emharkrd for France. 

With form went the French hopes for an Indian empire. 
Bossy was still at Hyderabad, the French soil held their gams m 
the Carnatic, moch warfare was still to come, forttmes were soil 
to floctnate, Madras was agam to be besieged — not m Eict, for 
fifty years were the French hopes to be completely extinguished 
but nom this pomt on the British were to hold the upper hand 
with all the acfvantagcs of position and rcsoorccs 
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chapter Eight 

SPRINGTIME 


“ in the very May-mom of his youth. 

Ripe for exploits and mighty enterprises ” 

SHAKESPEARE Henry V 

I 

In June of the year 1752, wiien Lawrence and Clive were stdl 
occupied with M. Law m the vicmity of Tnchinopoly, an event 
had befallen at Madras that had exated the gentlemen there more 
than anything that had happened smce they had been taken 
prisoners by the French. War had its exatements, but it had, 
after all, become part of their routine daily existence, whereas 
this event — it was nothing less than epochal ^ What sight could 
young exiles wish for more than that of some free and unattached 
members of ^e opposite sex from their own country > The 
only European women seen there hitherto had been the few who 
had come out with then husbands. But now m June eleven had 
arrived together ’ [74] 

No wonder that their coming had been heralded by letters 
from home ! No wonder, too, that Chve’s friends should have 
hastened to teU him of it while he was yet campaigning ! “ There 
are eleven ladies co min g out, viz Mrs Keene and Mrs. Edwards, 
two young ladies to AckeH, Miss Ehot and Miss Austm, 
Miss Ross, a Scotch lady, and a prodigious fine girl it’s said, and 
Miss Maskelyne your fhend’s sister. The others I have not heard 
the names of, but however I would advise you to guard your 
heart well agamst them, when you think of the tune of seemg us, 
as I don’t doubt but after such a campaign as you have just had, 
these beauties will have a wonderful effect upon you ” 

There could be htde doubt either about die wonderful effect 
that Chve would have upon these ladies ! He was a very 
different young man firom the wretched, penniless youth of a few 
years before. He was no longer thinking of suiade, no longer 
without fiiends, no longer shy and diffident. He was now an 
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acclaimed hero "with such fame and wealth as few men have 
acquired m a hfc-time, and with many who were happy to call 
themselves his friends. Of all lie gentlemen of die setdement 
he was easily the greatest catch. 

There was no secret about why these ladia had come so fin at 
such hazard to their hves and at die pnee of so much physical 
discomfort. It was ncidicr for any love of the sea nor for nod of 
a change of climate. They had come, quite simply and openly 
m search of husbands of nchcr husbands than they could expect 
to frnd at home. And out there m India, where the demand so 
far exceeded the supply they had a more than excellent chance of 
frndmg what they sought. 

And Miss Maskclync your friend s sister — she had come 
too Was Robert Clive exated by the news ? Was tfais the 
reason vdiy he obeamed leave of aticnce from the army in the 
followmg month and repaired to Madras ? There is a romantic 
tradiaon that he had seen and been fascinated by the miniature of 
a young woman m his friend s room and asked who she was and 
that upon bang told he urged Maskclync to mvitc her out. 
Bdmtmd bad mviced her out, but was under the impression until 
her actual arrival that she was not coming He had expressed die 
hope that her decision did not proceed *^from some more agree- 
able views at home, as othervw I can t but blame you for it 
matches m this country gcncrallv provmg so vasdy superior to 
what arc made m Europe and nc had supported his advice by 

the most sohd reasons he could urge. Was Robert Chvc the 
chicfofdicsc reasons — or perhaps all of them? 

Dupicix m his youth had once asked his brother to send out 
some girl whom he might marry No European women he 
wrote from Chandcmagorc come here to us except those not 
wanted at Pondichdry Charmmg thought that the great 
Duplex once had only the left-overs from whom to choose his 
v.*omcn friends I [75] 

If tradiaon docs not he, Chw ^\*as more discnmmatmg m the 
\N’a\ he nude his choice, and he ^vas also to take his time making 
up ms mind. 

On thar first Sunda) m the fort these eleven fortunate lathes 
sNTDuld find themselves met at the church door by a crowd of 
gendemen )oungandold eager to hand them from thar palan- 

a ums The) ssoold also find upon ever) da) m the v.e« that 
ic) had afforded the gentlemen a splendid excuse for displa)Tng 
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“ die vaui and ostentatious pomp of India.” Tlie gendemen 
loved gay clotlies, so now diey arrayed diemselvcs as peacocks. 
The gentlemen loved entertaimng and feasting on a lavish scale, so 
now they endangered dieir healdi and empaed dicir pockets, 
more even dian was usual widi diem. All in an attempt to con- 
vmce these fair ones, with dieir complexions still unspoilt by the 
cruel Indian sun, that dicy had not come to a place of complete 
barbarity • 

And now at last Chve had obtained his sick leave and was m 
their midst. 

Dalton from his londly post at Trichmopoly wondered why he 
did not hear from liim. He wanted to know all about “ the 
new-amved angels ” : 

“ What can be the meaning I can never have the pleasure of 
a line from you ; you now & then favoured me with one when 
you had mfinity of busmess on your hands & now you neglect 
me when you have no employ than gaUivantmg the ladies 
and jovially entertaimng your fnends. I hear diat you keep 
one of the best houses m Madras — ^not m the least resembhng 
our Bandipolem economy — ^however recollect at a leisure hour 
that you have a fiiend at Tnchinopoly to whom the news of 
your health and welfare will always give infimte satisfaction & 
I’m sure you will wnte me.” [76] 

What was Chve domg ? Lawrence had once thanked him for 
his punctual correspondence — but he did so no longer. Repmg- 
ton told him that “ from one of the best correspondents you are 
grown as lazy as can be.” 

Then rumours began to fly that explamed much. His friends 
were congratulating him on his latest successes at Covelong and 
Chmgleput. La-wrence had wntten, “ I beheve you know that 
no one can wish you more success than myself,” and then when 
he heard of the success — ” One and twenty guns and a dram 
extraordinary with three cheers * ” [77] But Dalton had added, 
more to the immediate pomt . “ the swarthy world here had 
spread a report that you were on the pomt of committing matri- 
mony, but Maskelyne has undeceived me m that particular 
Pray, when do you think of gomg to Europe ? ” [78] 

Evidendy Chve was taking his time There was his health to 
consider It did not improve, which, perhaps, under the cir- 
cumstances, was not surpnsmg , Lawrence expressed concern at 
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the contmnance of his fits, Clive had made ap his mmd to go 
home and was making his preparations. 

The tone ofLaw r e n ce s letter breathed the warmat aficcQon 
As Vm perswaded however distantwc arefitjm each other our 
fiocndship is unalterable I thafl be always annous for your well 
domg and the oftener I hear fixim you the more real satisfiiction it 
wiUgiveto dear Chve, your aficctionatcfiacnd^S Lawrence.” [79] 
The veteran would have liked nothmg better than to be 
gomg home with Ins young fiiend, especially as his relations with 
Mr Saunders were becoming more and more stramed, but he 
knew that doty held him to his post. 

Plans for returning home had to be made well m advance. The 
fint enquiry was about sea captams As Chvc said, 6 or 7 
months a gr eeably spent depends upon the captain. * He offered 
to pay 500 rupees for hirnself and servant. The next enquiry 
was about ways and means of transporting home one s fortune. 
As dicrc were no banking faahaes this was always a puzzle. 
Chvc had 120 000 rupees awaitinc transmission home if he could 
obtain a draft on the Company s tods When he sailed he con> 
verted part of his wealth into diamonds but left most of it m the 
hands of his artomcyi Messrs, Walsh, Vannttart and Maskclync, 
and his agent, Mr Levi Moses The safety of all fortunes so left 
behmd was apt to be precarious, [80] 

There arc deplorable gaps m Chvc I life. We know nothmg of 
his courtship of seventeen-year-old Margaret Maskclync. We 
know for actual truth that she was a refined, bcauufiil and 
cultured mrl who was to be much loved by an cvcr-widenmg 
arclc of friends. She came fix>m an old Wiltshire fimuly with 
fine traditions several members of which had East Indian con- 
nccuom. Two of her aunts had mamed servants of the 
Company one of them m the same church as she and Robert 
were to be married m Her ftthcr was a clerk to the Duke of 
Ncv. castle m the Secretary of State s oflicc. Ti\ o of her brothers 
became FcDoiv's of Tnmt) College Cambndgc,andoncofthcm 
Nc\nl v,cnt further and became Astronomer Royal and Fcllo^^ of 
the Ropl Soact) The third was Edmund ^^ho remained 
Robert s closest fnend through hfc. 

It \V2s a fitting moment mhis bfc for Ch\c to get mamed for 
this was his spnneume his moment of greatest happiness while 
his success u’as still unmarred b) aa\ clouds He u'as about to go 
home basing completely shattcrca all the gloomy prognosnea- 
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Gons tliac Ills family had been making about his Eitc. “ Tlic 
booby lias some sense in him after all — what triumphant retort 
must have been on Bob's hps if he knew tliat Ins father had 
uttered such a remark ? Not only had he sense, but he was going 
to show tlic world how truly indebted a fatlicr could become to a 
son. Were dicrc not mortgages on tlic old estate at Stychc that 
were wainng to be lifted ^ How pleasant for him to be the one 
who could hft tlicm 1 

They were married on Sunday nionnng, Februar)^ i8, 1753, in 
die htdc church undun die walls of Fort St George. Tlic 
ceremony was performed by a Danish Protestant missionary, die 
Rev. Johji Plulip Fabnaus. And die happy bndegroom donated 
to Mr. Fabnaus’ mission “ so great and undeserved a present 
whereby you have made us amazed and ashamed.” 

It IS typical of him in diis moment of lus happmess He had 
also shared liis good fortune m die matter of his commissar5’’slup 
with some of his fnends. 

The wedding made die utmost sQr m die htdc colony, and die 
couple were showered mth congratulanons. His bachelor 
friends envied him sincerely : 

“ This is much better m my opmion than gomg home on 
Cook and I don’t doubt that a senes of healdi, long hfe and 
content udU attend this prudent step, winch you know my dear 
friend are the only dungs to be coveted Add to diis you have 
generously obhged a man who loves you, made a htdc family 
happy and are a gamer mto the bargam That every good 
may attend you whose heart is so much mehned to do good is 
and shall be the constant prayer of 

James Rcpmgton 

“ Palk adds a p s of good wishes.” [81] 

His old commander was more pleased than any of them. 
Chve had expressed his great mdebtedness to him — “ For God's 
sake why do you menuon obhgaGon to me, I never thought you 
under any, and the proof you have given me that I was not 
deceived m my opmion from the begmnmg affords me much 
satisfaction May you have health to enjoy the future your ment 
has gamed ” [82] 

A month after they were maraed, on March 23, 1753, they 
sailed for home on board the Bombay Castle, accompamed by 
Robert Orme, who deaded to sad with them at the last moment. 
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It would be rr>>d«dmg to imply that notbmg bat the bert of 
fcclmg for him prevailed thronghout the tcttlcmcnt. The voices 
we have heard arc the voices of hu friends, whose letten were 
duly preserved by Orme, There were other voices though we 
only know of them mdirectly and have no real idea of what they 
were saymg 

I am not surprised, wrote Lawrence, ‘ that envy has made 
a scratch at yom *Tis no more than vdiat you ought to expect 
after so much deserved good fortune, if you consider the world 
we hvc m whidh abounds with snatlcrs. However let them snarl 
on since they can t bite. You arc right m making it a subject of 
mirth. [83] 

Without a doubt one cause of the snarling was the extra- 
ordinary good luck that had brought him a fortune at the age of 
twenty-seven. ^(^40000 was a lot of money several times 
greater than it would be to-day The Governor and Coonal had 
already realized that the terms of the contract they had given him 
were far too generous and had consulted Lawrence about a 
change of system. But chough his profits had been enoemons 
they do not appear to have been urcgular accordmg to die ethics 
of that day nor more excessive thm those bemg made out of 
government contracts at home. 

His friends rwoiccd m his good luck, as some of them had every 
reason to do You have deserved your monc)' Chve, wrote 
Repmmon and every honest Englishman will think so besides 
I could prove that no man unless a soldier beloved by the country 
people and adicr m command himself or highly m fovour with 
the commander can ever nuke half so much of the employ as you 
have done on the same terms. 

There seems no reason for doubting the truth of this asscruon. 
In his own c^xs and m the eyes of hu friends he always 

dcscr\cd his monc) But the jealousy and enmity ho good 
luck aroused was the mcvitabic pnee he had to pay for bang 10 
highl) favoured. The real crouDlcw*as to come when he wxs m 
command himself and was fiivourcd even more highly 

Mr Saunders, too seems to havx become a little cool towards 
him and lackmg m that enthusiasm over ho success that he «- 
pcacd. When Chvx handed m ho rengnanon all he rccavxd m 
return was a formal acknowledgment. 
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Clivc was annoyed. He wrote to Lawrence : “I think in 
justice CO the military I cannot leave this const without leaving a 
paper belund me representing tlic little notice taken of people 
of our profession. I hope the world will not accuse me of \ anity 
or be of opinion that I think coo highly of ni) own successes as 
I seldom or ever opened my lips upon the subject All that I 
ever expected was a letter of thanks and that I am informed is 
usual upon such occasions.” 

He had anotlicr cause for annoyance. The Governor had sent 
for lum and informed liim tliat jMuhammad Ah had made him a 
present of 40,000 rupees. But tliat was tlic last he heard of it 
before sailing, and he asked Lawrence to stand his friend in the 
matter. In wew of Mr. Saunders’s views about presents it would 
not be surpnsmg if the Governor was reluctant to press the 
Nawab to make good his promise. 
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ENGLAND 

Yon will hear htdc new* &om Englrul bnt of robbcna ” 

HORACE WALPOtl 


I 

MiUTAiY GLORY of thc kind diRt Clivc had given it was something 
that thc English nation in 1753 was not used to Sporadic suc- 
cesses hkc Decongen had been all it had known for a gen er aoon 
and more, ever smcc, in fiict, the time of Marlborough, whom 
only thc older gcncraaon could remember Therefore the 
adulatioa diat awaited Chve, vdulc excessive, was understandable, 
Thc news of Arcot and TnchmoTOly bunt upon a nation that 
was not only extrem ely bored with itself but m a state of almost 
constant disgust with its rulcn It had no heroes It had not 
even a pubhe figure whom it could admire and respect No 
patnonc sentiment steadied to a court that was more Hanovenan 
dian Bnmh m its mterest and outlook. For a bncf space, ten 
years before, die naaon had tned to make a hero of the young 
Duke of Cumberland, three yean Clive 1 semor but dose 
ciqiencncc of his too-Gcnnamc love of thoroughness m suppress- 
mg the 45 rebellion had changed that feeble love mto hate and 
earned its object thc nickname of Billy thc Butcher Smcc 
that date thc country had remamed m a state of unreheved gloom 
Thc late \v2i had not been glonous not even at sea where thc 
nation was accustomed to success except upon one great occasion 
when Anson had met and destroyed a French fleet ofnmc ships of 
thc Imc and aghc Indiamcn. (His victory gamed off Cape 
Fimsterre m 1747 had more than anything else saved Fort St, 
DaMd from suffering a like &tc to Madras at Duplcix s hands ) 
Thc pohacal lifo of thc country stagnated- A corrupt and 
subservient ministry was chicfl) engag^ m obtainmg sutwidia 
from an cquall) corrupt and subservient Parhament, and m order 
to pay for them sacnficmg thc country s armed forces Thc 
Pnmc Minuter Henr) Pelham uts a colourless pedcstrun 
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politician, witli not an acliicvcincnt of note or wortli to Ins name, 
liis brodicr, tlic Duke of Newcastle, was adept only ni tlic black 
arts of borough-mongcring and corruption. And William Pitt — 
the Great Commoner to bc—so far from liavmg done anytlung 
as yet to justify his future reputation, liad recently squandered 
whatever populanty he possessed by toadying to the Pelliams 
The sessions of Parhamciit were liumdrum m tlic extreme 
When die public became exated, not having anything better 
to become exated over, it was concenung sudi matters as die 
reform of the calendar (wlucli was quite enough to excite 
the gin-besotted mob — gin bcuig the latest plague of London — 
to clamour for diar “ eleven lose days ”) ; Lord Hardwickc’s 
Mamage Act abolisliing Fleet marnages ” ; and the naturaliza- 
tion of Jews. All dicsc being admirable measures of reform, 
they exated die violent hostility characteristic of the penod, and 
the last cspeaally so. Outbursts of anti-scmitism arc rare in 
England, but when we read diat die popular slogan of die day 
was “ No Jews * Chnsoanity and the Constitution,” and that ” a 
man of dark complexion is scarce safe ui die streets,” it brmgs 
to rmiid current happenmgs m anodier country. 

AH of wluch helps to explain die exaggerated praise diat was 
bestowed on Chve’s acluevcments His fadicr had not been slow 
about cxploitmg the news to lus own and liis son’s advantage. 
Forsakmg the moss-covered and mortgage-bound walls of Styche 
he had transported his large family to London, where he liad 
taken a large and expensive house m St Swidim’s Lane From 
this convement vantage-pomt he busded about town makmg die 
acquaintance of everybody m any way connected with India 
One day he dmed with ex-Govemor Floycr, another he waited 
upon Directors of the Company, and every day kept his ear well 
down to the ground Never has father basked more comfortably 
m the reflected glory of a son or set himself more determmedly 
to further a son’s mterests That he was also pilmg up debts 
for himself at a rapid rate must have worned him not at all Did 
he not have a dutiful son who had acquired a fortune ? 

He was, indeed, most anxious that his son should make all the 
hay possible while the sun still shone, and therefore advised him 
not to be m too much of a hurry to return home But the son 
did not receive the letter, as he was aheady on the way. Nor did 
he receive his mother’s, m which, true to maternal mstuict, she 
told him that she waited only to welcome him as soon as possible. 
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The son did not disappoint the fiidicr's expectations October 
14 saw the Pelham to which he, Margaret, and Orme had trans- 
ferred at the Cape, come to anchor m the Thames after a 
propitions voyage. And Robert arrived, law and gave — gave, 
mdeed, a mum I^cr part of his fortune than he comd comfort- 
ably afibrd. From now on hu ftunily had few womes, pyeg pt 
those caused by Richard Clive s own folhes and mistakes and 
even from these the son conld rescue it. The mortgaga which 
lay so heavily on the fimuly estate began one by one to be lifted. 

Clive took a house m Queen s Square near Stjames s P ark. 
The different m location marked a discernible difierence m out- 
look between frdier and son. The father snll looked towards the 
City and India House. The son at once cast his eyes westwards, 
towards the world of fashion, wcaldi and power that had grown 
np under the shadow of the halls of Westminster and the Court of 
St. James. It was a true instinct that made him do so besides a 
natural dciirc to share m the superior dchghts that this world 
had to offer to a young man m his nappy ponnon. The centre of 
gravity of Britain s connecnon with India had already begun to 
move westwards from the acy of merchants to Westminster 
the acy of pohnaans Chve was to keep abreast of the change. 
He was mdeed, to be the chief factor m causmg it both by ms 
achievements and by his set purpose. 

The directors m Lcadcnhall Street had already wntten to Mr 
Saunders exp r essm g the great regard they had for the ment of 
Captam Ch^ to whose courage and conduct the late turn m our 
affain has been mamly due. They had, also accordm^ to hu 
Either toasted him at a public banquet as General Chve.^ And 
now when he went to pay hu respects they received him wth 
unusual graaousness They were not accustomed to their 
servants performing feats of arms and they were quite dazzled. 
If for the moment, they overlooked Lawrence — gtuingly so it 
would seem — it was after all only naturah He was not a 
Company man but a professional soldier So it w'as easy for 
Ch\x to establish a quite no\cl influence over them. 

What kmd of impression he made on others of his countrj- 
mcn, and pamcularl) on the officers of the army is another 
matter It comes as no surprise to find ha enemies m later )xars 
asserting that he made none at all they envied him for his 
good luck but could not admire him for nis knov, ledge of the 
mibtar) art and quoting Charles Touiishcnd as sa)‘mg 
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“ The fellow was right to transplant himself, he could not tlirivc 
m Ins luanvc soil.’* For one can W'cll imagine that he experienced 
more difikult)- m conquering the world of fashion and adairs 
than he had the less sophisticated Court of Directors With 
Ins ungraceful manner and possibly ungracious manners 
London society was not likely to take him to its cold and critical 
heart 

The Company voted to present him with a sword set wnth 
diamonds to die value of J^soo At die end of May die sword 
w%'is presented to Clive at a special meeting of the Court. By 
Clive’s insistence there wms to be a sw^ord also for Lawrence of 
j^yoo value. Clive WTOtc to Ins friend * 

” Dear Major, — I could not let any more ships sail for India 
widiout w^ntuig I have taken die Opportuiuty of Mr. 
Orme’s return to make lum die Bearer. 

“ I dehver’d Your Letters safe to die Secretary^ & your two 
Runts in good Health to My Lady Delves she returns you many 
dianks & is vastly pleas’d wndi them, at die same time wishes 
for die Sake of die Breed diey had not been bodi of die Female 
kind. You know her Ladyslup is a Quicksiglited woman m 
diese Cases. 

“ It is natural to imagme that many Questions would be ask’d 
about the Indies and espcaally of die Dispute betsvecn You and 
Mr. Sanders, I gave my Opimon widi smeenty & I must do 
many of die Directors, especially die pmiapal, justice to say 
that they spoke higldy m Your favour at the same time diat 
they express’d dieir Concern least something prejudicial 
[result] to their Affairs through your Disagreement I assured 
diem to the Contrary & diat your Zeal for die Pubhek would 
not suffer Animosities to mterfere "with their Interest. 

“ I must refer you to Orme who is a Master of the Subject 
for an Acet of what is carrying on m England, I smeerely wash 
Peace may be the thing at last, the Directors have and are still, 
[illegible m ongmal] all ways and Means to make everything 
as agreable to You as possible, they have always express’d the 
highest Sense of Your Services and Mme & as I am inform’d 
are going to make You aPresent of a Sword setwnth Diomonds 
of L700 Value & me another of L500 

“ I give You Joy of the Mutiny & Desertion Bdl which will 
be most certainly past, & made perpetual it is the best thing that 
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has happen’dfor the Company these many yean our Goven on 
will now he no longer a&aid of the Consequences of signing a 
DcathWarrant when it [is] for the Pubhek Good. 

The Compy have made me some advantagioos Offen m a 
CmlWay 1 am sorry my Health will not permit me to accept 
them however I hope the next Year the same Opportunity 
will offer again & that I shall have the Pleasure of seeing You 
and my Fnends a second tune m India — ^Mr Pigot wo is 
appomted Mr Saunden Successor I am sure will make Indu 
more agreablc to You than it has hitherto been & I have/enjoy 
great Pleasure m the thoughts of spending a few more Yean 
there m Harmony & Peace my best Wishes attend Messn. 
Paulk Rippmgton & all my Brodier Officen & 

I am Dear Major 

Your Affect Fnend & hum 1 Scrv 

Robekt Cuve, 

This letter u a good example of Chve s flagrant disregard for 
such elegances as spellmg grammar and punctuation Noe 
until he attained to the services of a secretary did his letters 
acquire any grace or reveal any power of iclf-cxprcsnon. 

Meanwhile Chve had been busy m odicr oirccnons His 
health had contmued croublcson^ He had wnitcn hu brothcr- 
in4aw Edmund on March 3 Your nstcr will be brought to bed 
m two or three days, & then I shall make a tnp to Bath for the 
recovery of my hcaltL It was characteristic of him through 
hfc to rate the state of his own health as of equal importance 
wth the birth and death of his children ! — c\'cn the birth now of 
his firstborn. And it was also characteristic of him that no 
domesne concerns ever prevented him fiom taking full advantage 
of c\ cr^ opportunity to make influential fnends. 

For mdew his ascent of the ladder of success was made with a 
dear head and a sure purpose. He had a good sense of the 
rclanon of thmgs — w^th mterest fame, influential fnends 
pubhaty opportumn — and knew that not by one of them alone 
would nis ambinons be gamed all were needed to supplement 
his abihoes 

Hu return home may ha%*e been necessary for reasons ofhcalth 
but It was also wxU judged. B> stajme m India he might have 
won fiesh laurels but laurels after aU, lie medals and diplomas 
arc valueless m themselves. It was correct strategy for him to 
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conic home to convert tlicm into tlic gold of promotion wlnlc 
tlicir cxcliangc value was lugh, and it was not long before he 
realized the \wsdom of Ins act. 

The ease \Mtli winch Ins friend Ormc obtained preferment 
pomted die way for Imiiself “ I find by experience,” wrote Chvc 
to a fnend, “ that a man is not die fardier from preferment by 
payuig a visit to his native country.” ^ He blamed it on Ins liealdi 
diat he Innisclf was not able to accept die offers that had been 
made Inm. On die odicr hand, it is possible diat the offers had 
not been tempting enough. In an undated and almost illegible 
letter to Walsh he said, “ Want of ambition etc hadi never been 
charged to me,” adding sigmficantly “ If I could have got the 
Govt of Madras I do assure you I would have set out the last 
year from deadi’s door.” [84] And we may accept die assurance. 
His healdi might frequendy be bad, but it was not yet bad enough 
to mterfcrc scnously with his career. Mmd was master over 
body, and his recoveries were rapid whenever die call to action 
sounded. Not until the gloomy last chapter of his life did his 
mmd succumb and lose its mastery. 

So now, much as he valued Ins mtercst with the Court of 
Directors, he cultivated the favour of pohtiaans widi even 
greater assiduity If such worthies as Henry Fox and the Earl of 
Sandwich proffered their fncndslup, who was he to rebuff them ^ 
It was not for an aspinng young man to be too particular Not 
even m respect to a man hke Sandwich, of whom it has been said . 
“ Notlung substantially impaired him m the estimation of his 
countrymen, because no possible revelation could make them 
think worse of him than they thought already.” 

Too infamous to have a fnend , 

Too bad for bad men to commend, 

Or good to name 

Not all who showed him favour were as disreputable as these 
two Among others were Lord Hardwicke, the Lord Chancellor, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, Lord Holdemesse, Lord Barrmg- 
ton, and Mr Murray, shortly to become, as Lord Mansfield, the 
Lord Chief Justice 


^ Clive was aware that Orme’s appointment would “ be disagreable to every 
one under him It is very natural, yet you will allow that Dear Self gets the better 
of every other consideration M^e this case your own — ^would not you and 
every one else gladly have ascended the ladder by the hke means ? ” 
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Clivc vns in one respect unfortunate m bang bom at tbe time 
be was Tbougb it gave scope for achievement, it did not give 
e<jual scope for the d^elopmcnt of high moral cbaracta: Hrst 
there had been his schooli^ and then there had been India, and 
whatever may have been his school mflncnccs it certainly cannot 
be said that tne India of die 1740 s and 50 s was designed for the 
moral improvement of yondn The picture it presented was 
composed largely of greed and no thnft, vulgar dimlay and little 
culture luxury and Tow social standards sclfosccking and fcw 
opportunities for dismteratcd public service, incessant strife and 
few inconvenient scmplcs much cruelty and httlc moral sen- 
sitiveness, bloodshed and comparative mdiffcrcnce, too much 
leisure and too httlc chance for an elevated DSC of It. And now 
to top these mflucnccs he was subjected for eighteen months to 
close contact with the upper crust of English soacty durmg the 
wont penod m 10 history a penod fomous for the low tone of 
ICS public hie. 

Such paradoxes as paragons m pohucs, which have occurred 
at other times were istmedy not m evidence m the age of the 
robber baron brought back to life m a new mcamanon. If dierc 
were men in pohua who stood for anything higbcr than self* 
enrichment they were careful for the most part to withhold the 
fact from thar fellows Morals were somcdimg to be practised 
if jpractised at all — which was only occasionally — m the pnvacy 
of the home to parade them m public was the haght of bad 
taste and the surest road to the pohocal wilderness Men made 
fortunes out of pohaa with as much case and readmess as they 
were to make them out of the pubhc donum and natural resources 
of the Umted Sates of America m the following century and 
Viidi as few contemporary tugmas. The last famne that could 
be attnbuted to the English nobihfy was any sort of squcaimsh- 
ncss m such matters In fact never v'as a set of men more 
generous at the public expense than the small set of anstocraric 
gcndcmcnvihonilcd England m die 1740 s 50 s and 60s The) 
^^x^c nearly as prodigal m thar bcnc&cGons to thar friends and 
hangers-on as tnc) were to dicimcl\cs 

PoUoa v.*as m every ts*a) a much simpla profession than it has 
since become. The only important qualificaoon to enter it wu 
birth, and the higher the birth the feucr die requisite brains— 
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wliicli was why tlic Prune Munster was usually a duke or at least 
a marquis. Men who tried to enter it on tlic strengdi of brams 
alone could never hope to overcome diat ongmal handicap, no 
matter how hard dicy might try. Given birdi, iiodimg more 
was required of die members dian dexterity m dividmg die loaves 
and fishes of the State among a rapacious and clamorous mula- 
tude If you had birdi but had unfortunately rumed your 
fortune, die profession gave you die easiest and readiest means of 
repainiig your nustake at practically no expense of tune or labour. 

It was a robber age m a double sense The return of peace m 
1748 had rcheved die country’s statesmen of the necessity of 
supporting a large army and navy out of pubhc funds that could 
be put to much better use. Out of die disbandment of die fight- 
mg forces had come a crmie wave. The men who had lately 
been defendmg their country contmued, for want of any better 
means of support, to hve lUicidy at the expense of dieir country- 
men They were, mdeed, makmg die streets quite as unsafe for 
them as they had previously made die seas unsafe for the French 
The Foxes of that age had their holes m the pubhc treasury, but the 
sons of ordinary sinful man had nowhere to lay their miserable 
heads but in the noose of the pubhc gallows It was a matter of 
constant lament how mcffective was the bloody remedy of the 
penal laws It was also a matter of constant lament by the Foxes 
how hard they had to strive to fill their wants “ There is no 
hvmg m this country,” declared Horace Walpole, “ under twenty 
thousand a year — ^not that that suffices , but it entides one to ask 
a pension for two or three hves ” When Walpole wrote to a 
friend, “ You will hear htde news from England but of robbenes,” 
he was, of course, referrmg to the unpnvileged members of 
soaety, not to himself and his exalted fnends Only an impious 
age hke the present would dare to make such an offensive identi- 
fication of terms 

There was, of course, a distmction between the two sets of 
robbers The one robbed for bread The other elevated the 
practice of robbery mto an occupation worthy of their rank, one 
to which wealthy but always avanaous gendemen could devote 
their hves and then ambitions. It has been said of Henry Fox 
that “ mtent upon heapmg up a colossal fortune, he tamely con- 
sented to abandon everything which makes ambition honourable 
and self-seekmg respectable ” When war came agam the 
members of one set, if their hfe had m the meantime been spared 
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to them by a grateful country would return to the job of defend- 
mg that country and e^roanding its empire, while the members of 
the other would joyfully seize die opportumty to make fortunes 
that would make their earlier achievements beggarly by com- 
pansorL 

Clive bemg a soldier as well as die heir of Styche Hall knew 
both sets and ifhe hobnobbed with one and sought its favour it 
IS at least within the bounds of possibihty that he recognized, 
though perhaps as a gentleman never admittmg the knowledge 
even to himself that the other conferred more real and lastmg 
benefits on their country It is possible, too that he was aware of 
the filet that the Bntish Empire was won bv the blood and sweat 
of men who were left to starve when their services happened not 
to be rcijuircd. For if Chvc was not bom a soldier happily for 
himself and for England he was not bom an aristocrat citncr but 
only the son of a poor country square, and happily for himself and 
for England he became a soidi^ with something of a soldier s 
sense of duty and of honour And though, m the eyes of severe 
enucs, he was to dishonour himself as a smdicr his dtshonour was 
to be a thmg of shming whiteness compared to what passed for 
honour among most of those who had been bom to higher 
thmgs — bom, that is to wealth, power and pnvilc^ The auef 
dificrcncc between men like Fox and Sandwich and Robert Chve 
was not in the abundance of the thmgs they possessed or the way 
m which they used the wcaldi of which all three acquired far 
more than their rightful share, but a dificrcncc between infamy 
and true fiune. For while tliry diminished the national v. calth by 
consummg it themselves ht was enormously to mcreasc it 

m 

Not the least, therefore, of Chvc s achievements sw the u‘a) m 
which he managed to resist the worst cficcts of the man) varied 
demoralizing mfiucnccs to which all his hfc he w’as to be subjected 
Just for a shon time now it was to look as though the English 
anstocrauc influence might be about to secure him as a victim, 

Iflhadason, declared one member of Parhament, I would 
tty to him Get mto Parliament. Make orcsomc speeches. Do 
not accept the first offer but wmt oil you can make great pro- 
vision for )*0UTself and your family and then call )T5urscll an 
mdependent countr) gentleman. * These were undoubtcdl) 
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Clive’s own ultiinatc anibmons. And Jus fadier may well have 
given him this same advice Or if not his father, die Earl of 
Sandwich. Chve at least seems to have hstened to advice not 
unlike It And if he looked mto die possibilities diat Parhament 
held he must soon have found that it was not always necessary to 
make “ tiresome spceclies ” (in die plural) or to refuse die first 
offer. One speech, if sufficiendy arcsomc, was sometimes enough. 
For his one speech, so tircsomcly bnlhant diat he was ever after- 
wards known as “ Smgle-Spccch,” a man named Hamilton had 
been rewarded wdi die Chancellorship of die Insh Exchequer, 
no mean plum , in fact, every sentence of diat speecli had 
become worth to lum a quarter’s salary. An allurmg prospect, 
surely, to one whose fortune, fair as it was, was by no means 
adequate to support himself and lus two famihcs — ^lus parents’ 
and his own — the style to which he wanted them to become 
accustomed • 

In the general election of April 1754, which followed upon the 
death of the Prune Mimster, Henry Pelham, and the succession to 
power of his brother die Duke of Newcasde, Chve allowed the 
Earl of Sandwich to become his patron and to put him forward 
as a candidate for the pocket-borough of St Michael m 
Cornwall 

Happily for him and his country the Duke of Newcasde had 
other ideas about the representation of this borough He put 
up an opposing candidate. Chve and the other Sandwich can- 
didate were returned victonous m the poll with thirty votes 
against twenty-five for the Newcasdeites, but eighteenth-century 
Prime Ministers had ways of gettmg around such difficulties as 
this As soon as Parhament met, petitions were lodged against 
the new members. Now to buy a seat m Parhament was expen- 
sive enough, but to fight a contested election was to take a straight 
road to rum, and Chve was soon well started on it There were 
mtngues withm mtngues, moves withm moves, m this game of 
aristocratic pohtics , what at first seemed merely a mmor afiair 
of rival pohtiaans engaged m borough-mongermg developed 
mto a hot contest between Newcasde and Fox, Chve’s other and 
more influential ally, for control of the House of Commons. 

All through the wmter of the foUowmg year the factions 
wresded and manoeuvred — and Chve’s fortune dwindled 
Members talked about the ments of the case, but voted m 
the customary way accordmg to partisan mterest. At last, on 
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March 12 the Committee that had been appomted to dfci d e d:c 
case deaded that Robert Clivc "was duly elected a borgest. 
Twelve dayi later the Hooseiaclfdeadcddiat he was not 1 The 
inconspicuous Tones had realized that they held the balance of 
power between the two contending Whig fecnoni and, over- 
joyed at this rare opportumty to m^c their presence felt, had 
voted lohdly for Ncwcasde against Fox. 

It may or may not have been a narrow escape for Chve. It is 
difficult somehow to see him snecombmg at thus early stage of his 
career to the distressing fiitc ffiat threatened him. For the 
moment it must have tickled his fancy and his ego to think of 
himself as a member of this exalted body but he certainly was 
huntmg bigger game than this. Parhammt for him could have 
been but a means not an end, and not a means, surely just to 
inglorious and wealthy obhvion. 

My scat in Parliament, he wrote to Walsh, hath caused 
me mnmtc trouble and is likely to cause me much more, and 
oil that be decided Indu must not be thought of This perhaps 
may appear strange to you, but there are connections cobcem- 
mg that affiur which cannot be set aside, the reasons are too long 
to trouble you with. 

Whatever those connections were, he did set them aside. 
Before the contest was deaded he had already taken a step diat 
effectually debarred him from takmg his scat even should it be 
awarded to him It came as a great surprise to Lord Sandwich 
one day to learn that his prot^^ was to receive a Licutcnant- 
Colonu s Commission from die king and he lost no time in 
wncing to acquamt him of the frict that the instant the king signed 
the commission his scat would be vacant I But his mdignant 
protest did not make Chve change his mmd. The breath of 
Indian ambition ^vas once more in his nostrils and it w'as o\er- 
pov.TnngIy strong 

Wc nw not enquire too mmutcly hou he obtained such rapid 
promotion. It could not have bem by ment alone houTver 
great wc may judge that mcnc to have been. Of the nso 
golden rules v.hich go\‘cnicd the services ‘mterese and 
scniont) the former v’as infimtc]\ the more important (85) 
He had no scniont) but by dmt of ms fathers, his own and the 
Directors efforts he did have interest. 
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DUAL CAPACITY 

Want of ambition, etc , hath never been charged to me 


CLIVE 


I 

CuvE LEFT England m a great hurry. The day after die House 
of Commons expelled him he signed his agreement to re-enter 
the Company’s service. Five days later he was actually settmg 
out from London His commission from the Crown, not yet 
signed, had to be sent after him along the road. He and Mar- 
garet boarded the Stretham on Apnl 5 and sailed eighteen days 
later 

If Robert’s affans required only a day to setde, what of 
Margaret’s ^ Litde Edward, her first-born, was just a year old, 
and her second child, another boy, had been bom to her only a 
few weeks before. She had to leave both of them behmd. The 
baby was ailing, and the first news she received upon reaching 
Bombay was that he was dead 

All her mamed hfe she was to know what it meant to be the 
wife of “ the conqueror of India ” First this expenence when 
she accompamed her husband, then the different one, when he 
went out agam, of havmg to stay behmd because of another 
pregnancy, and then, after being separated firom him for three 
years and losmg her child, the expenence of havmg to care for a 
returned husband sick both m body and mmd If we chart their 
mamed hfe and reckon the penods durmg which it may have 
been normal, the result can more accurately be stated m months 
than m years If Chve was not a hypochondnac, he was never 
free firom worry about his health His mshmg off to Bath 
immediately after her first dehvery was a typical madent 
Durmg the last seven years of his hfe when they were at last 
together this major concern became a routme part of then exist- 
ence And when he was not preoccupied with the state of his 
health he was preoccupied with affans of state Even now when 
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she sacrificed her htdc &mily to stay by his ndc the sacrifice was m 
vain for mudi of the time. She could not accompany him to 
fight the pirates of Ghcna nor to recapture Calcutta. When he 
left for Bengal she had to remain at Madras and wait for him to 
send for her 

It would be merely emjiloymg conventional terms to speak of 
such a marriage as bang happy But Margaret Chve did her 
duty with a rare devotedness and loyalty There is not a hint 
that she ever regrett e d her choice, not a suggestion that she did not 
do everything that a wife could do for a husband and in 
addition she mamtamed a happy life of her own filled with 
friends who loved her and left behind her when she died, many 
yean after her husband, a fragrant memory of wit, charm and 
goodness 

n 

There was talk of war on every side as they left, and prepara- 
tions were goti^ on apace m the dockyards and mumaon 
fectones of England and Fnuux. Bradaock had sailed for 
Amenca at Chnsmus The French were prepanng an cxpediQon 
of thor own. The same month as the Chves i^cd for India 
Boscawen also sailed with a fleet tt) mtercept the French on thor 
way to America, and George II departed for Hanover the part 
of his domimons that he valued the most. All over Europe men 
were making ready for war And England, while she would 
have to wait three years for her Pitt to take the helm and steer 
her to victory was bcginrung to awake fiom the long sleep of 
apathy and mcrtia to which Walpole had lulled her and gird 
herself agam for impcnal endeavour 

Chve had, m common with all other Englishmen in India 
become the sworn enemy of the French, The rcsponsibihcy for 
producing this cnmit) lay pnnapally with Duplcix. His breach 
of faith at Madras and his firm resolve to ccpcl the English from 
India were bitter memories. The dajT when the officers of the 
contending armies exchanged pleasant courtesies before the walls 
of Tnchinopoly and tned to do each other as little harm as pos- 
sible vscrc past. The imperccpnbl) adsuncinc shadow of State 
control o\ er the East India Compan) w as also having us effect in 
givmg all the Company s acQvicia an increased political nnge 
No longer was it concenabic that the Compan) might remain 
neutral when the State was at war 
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Clive’s mission, tliereforc, was a mission of war, a mission to 
destroy French power. For whereas Duplerx was gone, Bussy 
remamed. French power had been broken m tlie Camauc, but 
was growmg steadily at Hyderabad. The services diat Bussy had 
rendered to tlie Nizam m Ins wars witli tlie Maratlias had been 
rewarded with huge grants of territory along the eastern coast. 
With Masuhpatam and the Nortliem Sircars die Frcncli were 
masters of 450 miles of seacoast stretclmig all the way from the 
nver Kistna to Onssa on the border of Bengal. 

Chve told the Court of Directors that “ so long as there was one 
Frenchman m arms m the Deccan or m India, there could be no 
peace For his ovm part he desired nothing better dian to dispute 
the mastery of the Deccan with M. Bussy.” To ministers and 
the Court he had oudined a scheme of operations : to attack the 
French not 6om Madras but from Bombay, which was much 
nearer, and to do so m alhance with the Maradias, whose terntory 
stretched from the coast opposite Bombay to die Nizam’s border. 

The Company had appointed him semor of Council at Fort St. 
George and Governor of Fort St. David, but when mmisters 
approved Chve’s plan and gave him a royal commission, it was 
agreed that he should land at Bombay and carry out his expedition 
before proceedmg to the Carnatic He was not to be m 
command, however. The Duke of Cumberland had mterfered 
and insisted that the command should go to a court favounte. 
Colonel Scott, who had been sent out the previous year It was 
the Directors’ hope, as it must have been Chve’s, that something 
would happen to Colonel Scott before he arrived. 

On April 23 the Stretham sailed m company with other ships 
bearing the expedition The voyage was uneventful. At the 
end of October the Stretham and her companions came to anchor 
m Bombay harbour, alongside Vice-Admiral Charles Watson’s 
squadron, which had come out the previous year with His 
Majesty’s 39th Foot Regiment imder the command of Colonel 
Adlercron, this bemg the first appearance of Royal troops m 
India, 

Chve’s hopes were at once dashed. He found the Bombay 
gentlemen not m the least mchned towards war. In fact, aU 
then talk was of peace. Mr Saunders and M. Godeheu had m 
the previous December concluded a truce for the Carnatic, and 
Mr Bourchier and his Council first wanted to know whether it 
would be confirmed at home and extended mto a general peace 
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for India before undertaking any military operation agamjt tbc 
French nation- They were especially averse to any operation 
that would mvolvc them with the Marathas if there was a ebance 
of the whole business suddenly bang called off for good 
relations with their immediate neighboim were more important 
to them dian the espulsion of Bu^ 

So the expedition was called off—or at least postponed until 
furdicr word from England which was all the more disappomt- 
mg to Chvc because, as it happened. Colonel Scott had died while 
he was on his way out, and he would consequently have been m 
command of the expedition himself 
He and Admiral Watson were thus lefr kicking their heels 
m Bombay The invitation, ther efo re, that came to them from 
the Bombay gendemen was all the more welcome. The Bombay 
gentlemen wanted to know if they would care to undertake a 
matter of pnvate business for them and the Company 
What was the business ? Wdl, there was a nest of pirates 
down the Coast that had bothered them for years The Com- 
pany s marine force had the previous year destroyed one of their 
nests, but this other one at Ghcru was quite a stronghold. 
Talaji Angna was the pirate chicE His boats infested the west 
coast of India and frequendy captured vessels belonging to the 
Company Mr Watson and Mr Clive would be doing the 
Company a real service if they put an end to this nuisance, and 
of course, there might be a nch haul ofpnrc-money for the lucky 
conqucroii. 

The mvitanon thus put was naturally attractive to both officers 
and they acccprcd ic widi alacnty They had a htdc preliminary 
difficulty icttimg the division between them of the prospective 
pnze-money as Watson who was a sndder for the nghts of the 
semor service and the claims of superior rank, demed Chvc s 
claim to share equally with Rear-Admiral Pocock, the second in 
command but they managed to reach a compromise. Chvc 
was impressed with the importanre ofloyal co-operaoon between 
the services and was domg his best to preserve harmony ‘It has 

been my good fortune hitherto to agree with all parties and I am 
sure It wm be so durmg dits expedition- 
This matter of coKipcranon v.*as, indeed, of the utmost impor- 
tance More mihtar)' operations ha\c been ruined b> jealous) 
than by the cnem) The quarrel benveen Duplcix and Labour- 
donnais was soon to be repeated m India b) L^) and Buss) and 
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in Canada by Vaudreuil and Montcabn. The personal jealousies 
and antipathies of her connnanders may almost be said to have 
cost France her empire The Enghsh managed to avoid these 
extremes, and tlie relations diat Chve and Watson estabhshed 
now, while not perfect, were notable for their excellence. 
Senous occasions for difFercnce were to arise, but they were to be 
overcome m a way that did equal credit to both men. 

The expedition sailed on February 7 and arnved off Gheria 
four days later. There the operation proved as easy and profit- 
able as any commanders could have vnshed In fact, the chief 
problem of Watson and Chve was to prevent the Marathas, who 
assisted on shore, from bemg beforehand m lootmg the nest of 
Its rich stores of honey ! The Maratha leaders tned all their 
cunning to get mto the fort first. They wanted the Admiral to 
postpone his attack until they had arranged for the pirates’ sur- 
render When the pirates refused to surrender Watson took his 
squadron m among the rocks and poured broadside after broad- 
side mto the fort, silencmg its meffective fire within a few hours 
While this was gomg on Chve landed his men and prudently 
interposed them between the fort and the Marathas, so fiiat when 
the pirates were ready to capitulate he should have the honour 
and profit of entermg the place ; and when the fort was taken the 
mortified Marathas were sdll warned off at the pomt of the 
musket 

With a loss of only twenty men the expedition collected 
booty worth 50,000, which was divided up m accordance 
with the arrangement made at the previous coun^-of-war The 
East India Company, not havmg been direcdy represented at the 
council, got none of it ’ 

Chve was now impatient to proceed to Madras The squadron 
was leavmg for there m four days, so Chve obtamed permission 
to go with it, there bemg no immediate prospect of any expedi- 
tion agamst Bussy He had had, too, a quarrel with Mr Bour- 
chier over a court-martial, which mcreased his eagerness to be on 
his way Accordmgly, he sailed wnth Watson on Apnl 27, 
reachmg Madras on May 25 

There he greeted old fiiends Pigot, who was now Governor, 
Lawrence, who had also been promoted to Lieut -Colonel, but 
who was now m poor health (it was a marvel that he had survived 
at all), and Orme , he took his seat as semor member of Council, 
and heard about the treaty with the French He found that it 
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was Lkcly to prove nothing more than a trace, as Mr Pigot was 
bickcnng warmly with M- Dnval dc Lcynt, the new Governor of 
Pondichdry over certam districts that each claimed, and he 
himsdf knew how near the two connfnes were to war in Europe, 
The Conned eawly discussed agam the prospect of ousting M, 
Bussy from HydcrJiad, 

Clive s new post, however was not at Madras but at Fort St. 
David and June 22 found him dicrc ready to up his dunes as 
its governor 

m 

Let us consider this devanon to the governorship of a fort 
whither only ten years before, when itdl a wntcr Clive had 
come as a refogee from Madras. He was now in his thirty-first 
year and it was not yet fourteen years smec he had been admitted 
mto the Company s service. Such promonon was rapid. Mr 
PiTOt was thiny-six and had spent eighteen yean m me service 
when he became Governor of Madras the preceding year Yet 
Clive, so far firom bang uusfied with his rapid promotion had 
aspired to be Governor of Madras himself I Had aspired, that is 
to the highest post m the service before he was thirty I 

He had not got it, but he had got a very fine consobuon pnre. 
As Governor of Fort Sl David he was first in line to succeed Mr 
Pigot. 

Certainly both he and Ormc could congratubtc themselves on 
their wisdom m going home os they had done. Early plums of 
promotion have to be plucked to wait on semonty is the W'ay 
of fools. Nor had it bcoi difficult for them to gam what they 
v,*anted It was no great feat to con\’mcc the Court of Directors 
that Chvc svas a mihtary expert worthy to rank equal ^\^th 
Stringer LavrTencc. The good aty fathers could scarcely tell one 
end of a musket from the other ! That is wh) Ormc s bst- 
mmuic decision to return home with him must have prosen 
imgubrl) fortunate. He could lease Ormc to do the talkmp 
while remaining himself a picture of the modest hero But of 
course Ormc v.*a 5 pushmg ms own mtc r c sts as Thc> v. ere 

m fact nvals for the Governorship And it \V2i that nvaliy 
that now made Ormc not a s\boU) lo)^! friend. 

If he had been hou could he ha\c mduded Chvc s name 
among those about whom lie was now WTinng lus confidential, 
and none too complimentary reports to die Cluirman of the 
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Company ^ How could he wntc to Mr. Payne, as he was to do 
when Chvc m Bengal refused to heed the orders for lus return ; 
“ The prevalence of Chve’s genius is, by what I have observed of 
It, to be fightmg , that he is not averse to advantages is certain, and 
if bodi these prospects have united I am no longer surpnsed tliat 
he has lost lus reason on tins occasion ” ^ [86] The charactcriza- 
non may have been true, but it was not tlic act of a friend. 

What, one wonders, did the gentlemen who had stayed 
behmd at their posts dunk when die new Deputy-Governor and 
Lieut -Colonel arnved ? 

The situation was nicely calculated to irntatc a good many 
people. It gave Chve a rank equal to Lawrence’s, diough a year 
jumor. Lawrence’s name was already greatly revered m die 
army, and as he contmued lus faidifiil, arduous service agamst the 
mounting handicap of years and lU-hcaldi, so did die respect and 
admiration for lum grow And so also did the apparent dis- 
crepancy between the honour and fame that came to him and diat 
winch followed, as diough drawn by a magnet, his former 
subordmate The lU-fcehng so created may not have been 
justified, but it was none die less a potent factor ui determining 
the kmd of atmosphere that mcreasmgly surrounded Chve on lus 
upward path 

A htde of it already seems to have been present When Orme 
reached Madras he found two letters waitmg for him from 
Captam Henry Speke of the Kent, Adnural Watson’s flagship, 
which had just called there. They shed further cunous hght on 
Orme’s loyalty to his fnend In the first the Captain wrote : 
“ I have heard a great deal about the Hero (who will lose his 
election) which I wiU show you when we meet to make you 
laugh I think you need not entertain any fear of his nvalship 
His reputation dwindles very fast ” And m the second, “ Will 
there be no envy attending the Hero who saved the Capitol ^ 
Will his folly be deemed Humour and his Ribaldry wit ^ ” [87] 

If this is at all a fair specimen of the sort of opmion entertained 
of Chve before his arrival with his two appomtments, what must it 
have become afier ^ 

We are m considerable doubt about Clive’s general standmg and 
reputation at this tune The evidence is all too slender and none 
of It conclusive He may equally well have been the popular 
hero of the Company’s service or the unpopular favourite of the 
Directors There is absolutely nothing that enables us to 
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establish either possibihty Lawrence had defended bim rarlu^r 
against the jealousy of unsuccessful nvals, but we cannot be 
certain that he did not change hu sentnnents later If he con- 
tinued to wntc him affectionate letters, they have not survived. 
And even if his hkmg for Chve contmued unduninished it would 
prove nothmg of it^lf, as fhe love that he bore Chve was the 
love of a father for a son and may have been entirely without 
discernment. We know too diat Lawrence was vam and 
susceptible to flattery The testimony of Chve s enemies most, 
of course, be even more suspect. They would have us bcheve 
the worst about the way m which he gained his promotion and 
the im pr e ssi on it creatca m the mmds of his associates. 

There is one man that might have told us the truth. That is 
Thomas Saunders It is most unfortunate that none of his 
private letters has survived, because he seems to have been the 
kmd of man that has cxccpaonally keen msight mto human 
charaacr His known charaaensocs, a man of tew words cold 
uncnthunastic, unresponsive, of complete integnty, austere in his 
senseofduty asinhisrelaaonswidimssubordmates clear-sighted 
and full of common sense, suggest great penetration into the hearts 
of men and ccuaaoos One would give a lot to know what such 

a man really thought of Chve. Yet the clues to his thought arc 
very famt, even if they do pomt one way His attitude about the 
present offered Clrvc at Arcot and his apparent reluctance to 
proceed m the matter of Muhammad Ah s present suggest that he 
taw m Chve an over-eagerness to make money by he con- 
sidered ilhac means "^th his strong sense oi duty he may also 
not have approved of Chve s haste m returning home in 1753 
His acceptance of his resignation had been distmctly chilly In 
January of that year he had mentioned m council that be had 
offered Chve A Major s brevet to a glonous purpose would his 
health have permitted him to accept It, Whatwould Saunders 
have said if he had knowm that bter Chve had wntten from 
England, If I could have got the Government of Madras I do 
assure )OU I w ould ha\ c set out the last ^oar from death 1 door ? 
Might not he have said. Here is a man who w*as too ill for 
servTce m India as a mere major (though not too lU to gaUiN-ant 
with the ladies and get mamro I) jxt ^vould have left hi death- 
bed to have taken my place as governor ? Perhaps Saunders did 

know of this discrepancy m Cli\cs condua but hu ciypnc 
comment on Cb\ c s dual appointment tells us nothing of bow he 
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felt . “ It is said Captaui Clivc is gone abroad bodi in a mibtary 
and civil capacity. Tlic former is particularly lus gemus and 
what he may again rcassumc or by your orders One of the 
superior Council should be widi die Deputy-Governor at Fort 
St. David. . . .” [88] — ^nodnng, diat is, except that Chve needed 
gmdance m the matter of civil busmess, a fact that need arouse no 
surpnse 

We are dius left m die tantahzing state of complete uncertanity. 
Nevertheless, if we take a long view forwards and then one back- 
wards we can see that we have reached a kmd of watershed m 
Chve’s life. The streams diat we have been followmg have 
flowed m one direction towards fame honourably and worthily 
gamed m the service of the Company. As Lawrence said, he had 
deserved his good fortune and success ; as Repmgton said, he had 
earned his money. But now the streams begm to diverge and 
flow m different directions They are broader streams as national 
affairs mmgle with them, and the farther Chve advances along 
them the more turbid they become. They carry him to greater 
power and importance, but diey take linn away from the old safe 
reaches of the Company’s service and his populanty among his 
old assoaates suffers as a result. He no longer needs Saunders 
and Lawrence to help him along the new way Soon he will 
not need even the Directors. If he needs anybody it will be peers 
of the realm and promment pohtiaans With their aid he can go 
almost as far as he wants, but he will have to pay the pnee. His 
old associates cannot be altogether blamed if they see him as an 
ambitious young man who is usmg the Company’s service as a 
means to advance his own personal and separate mterests. 

They would, of course, be unjust if they demed his sense of 
duty which blends insensibly with soarmg ambition. There wiU 
be moments when he is an Englishman working for the aggran- 
dizement of his country m the true Machiavelhan tradition, other 
moments when he will appear as a self-seeking adventurer turning 
success to his own advantage , but for the rest of the tune he 
appears as a man performing his duty to his employers with zeal 
and abdity. For Chve was a far more complex character than 
he has generally been regarded. 

Dupleix had given this ambitious young man his first oppor- 
tumty — ^with this result * Deputy-Governor and Lieutenant- 
Colonel. Siraj-ud-daula, Nawab of Bengal, was now to give 
him his second — ^with results far more startling. 
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THE BENGAL EXPEDITION (i) CALCUTTA 


"I go Twdi great ibrcea and great anthonty ” 


cti ve 


I 

The Bengal expedition was Clivc $ mtrodaction mto a bigger 
harder world than he had yet laiown It nvc htm the sapreme 
test of all his abihtics Aiid it is from that December day of 
1756 -wdien he landed m Ben^ that we realty begm to gam a 
clear hght on his character and the workmg of his mmd.[89] 

All his latent powers latent traits ofcharacter were about to be 
called mto play It was his first gcnomcty mdependent 
command, when he not only had to dcade tactial problems of 
warfitfc bat the mfimtety more difficult problems of pohtical 
strategy As mihcary tactician he had to cope with entirety new 
geographical conditions. The physical diflercncc between the 
Caimac and Gangctic delta country of Benga] is as meat as that 
between the western plains of the Umted States and the bayous 
of Louisiana, In the Carnatic he bad been able to make his 
svr’ift, thnllmg dashes across the country covermg sometimes 
tsN’cnty miles in a day with only hard ground under his feet, not 
even troubled by the rivers he had to cross, because m the dry 
season of campaigning they were athcr dry or easily forded. 
But now he w’as to find the physical conditions the chief of his 
enemies How well was he to meet them ? 

Furthermore m the Carnatic he had acted under orders. If 
there had been conflict of authonty between Saanders and 
Lav-Tcncc representing the avil and mihtary powers it had 
scarce!) concerned him as the subordinate of both. Now he was 
to be one of the pnnapals m a conflia of authont) of much 
greater complexity and extreme dchcac) He had to deal on 
the one hand with the royal authont) vested m Adrmral Watson 
who w'as supreme oi.*cr the Kings ships officen and men and 
on the other with the local cmTauthont) of the Go\'emor and 
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THE BENGAL EXPEDITION : i. CALCUTTA 

Council of Fort William He had to contend witli tlie mevitablc 
rivalncs and jealousies of two distmct services, tlie King’s and the 
Company’s, and of two independent governments, Madras and 
Calcutta, each regardful of its own needs, digiuty, and mterests 

Some of tlie decisions he had to make were to be of the utmost 
difficulty — ^whedier to make war or peace widi the Nawab of 
Bengal, whedier to make war or peace with the French, whether 
to obey orders from Madras and return with his forces or stay in 
Bengal. He had to dunk not merely in terms of die local interests 
of Madras or Calcutta but of die interests of die East hidia 
Company as a whole Hidierto eacli setdement had managed its 
own affairs under direct orders from home Now for die first 
time the representative of one of diem was placed m a posiaon 
where he could m large measure control die destimes of all 
Upon his decisions now would depend whedier the course that 
the English merchants had hidicrto followed m India was to 
change or remain die same 

The man who undertook these onerous responsibdiaes went m 
apparent complete unawareness of what was m store for him 
He was in high spirits, as he must have been when he set out over 
die plams for Arcot For him it was merely another grand and 
unlooked-for opportumty to win fame and fortune “ This 
expedition,” he wrote his father, “ if attended with success may 
enable me to do great dungs It is by far the greatest of my 
undertakings I go widi great forces and great authonty ” He 
hoped by means of it, also, to recoup some personal finanaal 
losses. 

He was still a youth’^when he left Madras filled with youthful 
ardour and ambitions, eager for adventure, and free of cares. A 
great change was swifdy to overtake him 

In the nuddle of August 1756 when Chve was at Fort St 
David attendmg to his governorship and the gendemen at Madras 
were discussmg ways and means of expeUmg Bussy from the 
secure place he had made for himself at the Nizam’s Court at 
Hyderabad, with aU the power and territory it had given the 
French m the Deccan, an urgent summons came to Chve to go 
to Madras Word hadjust reached there that Calcutta had been 
taken.by the Nawab of Bengal, Siraj-ud-daula 
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n 

The Europeans, said tHc old Nawab of Bengal, Alivcrdi 
Khan, arc like a hive of bees ofwhosc honey you may reap the 
benefit but if you disturb their hive they mil stmg you to dea th, 

Ahvcrdi Khan was wise among rulers of his gcncratioiL He 
feared the European merchants who had settled mth such an air 
of permanence m his domimons, and he was cautious m his dcal- 
mgs mth them. During his long reign he had left them m 
peace, though never at hberty to do as they pleased Mutual 
respect and fear as well as a sense of sound business mterest had 
held both m equal r e s tr a int. As he approached his death-bed 
he became incrcasmgly apprehensive, however Wise and able 
ruler as he was, he had rnaac a mistake he could not now undo 
He had raised up an heir who was u tterl y unfit to succeed him. 

That heir Siraj-ud-daola, his grandson had all the vices of all 
the spoiled fevonntes of history Although scarcely out olf his 
teens, early and prolonged debauchery had disordered his nerves 
and mteh^ rendering him a despicable creature hated by all bis 
future subjects, 

Alrvcnh Khan saw only too dearly what would happen as soon 
as he was in the grave. He predicted diat tne Hatmen 
(Europeans) would possess themselves of all the shores of India, 
But he was powcrl^ now to avert the doom Siny-ud-daula 
had thorougmy prepared the way to the throne by murdermg all 
possible rivals, 

Clive and Watson were on their way from Bombay when 
Alivcrdi Khan died. The succession of ms grandson took place 
quicdy But the very fine act of his government was to pick a 
quarrd mth the English, exactly as the old nun had fcarci 

This was easy enough. The English merchants had long been 
irked by the rcstncaons and exactions imposed upon them 
From time to amc they had even discussed using force agamst 
their tyrannical ruler [90] And they stood so httlc m awe 
now of Sira^d-daula that they were danng to shelter a Hindu 
merchant wnoni he wished to plunder and msolcntl) refusing to 
giic him up They WTre equal!) mdiscircf about the fortifjca- 
aoni they were binldmg against the menace of a French ^var 
When the Nawab whose mind w*as alrcad) inflamed w^th lus- 
piaon against them on account of recent happenmgs m the 
Deccan mmnrcrpretcd these signs of acavity and sent orden for 
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tlicni to desist Olid destroy die new works dicy had constructed, 
dicy tacdcssly repked diat tlicy must be prepared to defend diem- 
selves against their nvals. Under the circumstances die Nawab 
could scarcely be blamed for accepting the implication and bemg 
mcensed by it * diat what had happened m die Caniatic imght 
happen in lus doimnions and diat die Europeans were not relymg 
on his power to protect them. The French at Cliandcniagore, 
similarly engaged, received die same orders, but had die presence 
of nimd blandly to deny die charge, thus escapmg die wradi diat 
was already on its way down the river 

If Siraj-ud-daula was apprehensive he was also avaricious. The 
reports he had of the wealth stored away ni die vaults of Fort 
Wilham were absurdly exaggerated, but no less effective. Under 
an Onental despotism vase men conceal dieir wealth as carefully 
as under a Western dictatorslup diey do dieir opimons The 
Enghsh did not do so, and Calcutta seemed to die Nawab a fine 
town to plunder. 

If die Enghsh merchants were not unready for a quarrel diey 
were quite unprepared for an attack In Fort WiUiam dicy had 
an mdcfensible fort, m Roger Drake an meompetent governor. 
Their garrison was as weak as die fort, havmg been starved to 
supply die needs of Madras, and its commander as meompetent 
as the Governor , wlulst of mihtary stores there were practically 
none Madras m 1746 and Calcutta m 1756 were, m fact, on a 
par m the matter of defence 

The only cause of surpnse, then, was the speed with which the 
punishment for insolence and taedessness came On July 14 
there was entered on the Consultations of Council at Fort St. 
George the receipt of letters &om Fort Wilham reportmg trouble 
with the country government and askmg for reinforcements 
On August 3 there came the news of the loss of Kasimbazar and a 
request for more reinforcements Fourteen days later there 
arnved word that Calcutta itself had been captured 

It had taken Siraj-ud-daula only three weeks to accomphsh the 
seizure of the Enghsh setdements ' The Enghsh factory at 
Kasimbazar surrendered on June 4 Although between that 
town and Calcutta lay 160 miles of trackless country and it was 
the hottest season of the year, the Nawab’s great army, with a 
cumbrous tram of artillery drawn by oxen and elephants, had 
covered the distance m eleven days And havmg reached the 
aty on June 16 he had captured it on the 20th 
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True, the defenders laboured tmder every kind of handicap 
but they might have held out longer if the cowardly Governor 
and Commander and a large part of the gamson had not fled, 
taking all the ships with therm After that ifltimate act of betrayal 
the remnants of the gamson could only prolong the resistance a 
day Their surrender had then been followea by that femous 
horror of the Black Hole, when only twenty-three people out of 
146 survived their mght of hideous incarceration in the small 
prison hole of the fort. An acadcntal tragedy no doubt, and 
the fimlt of his of&cers but it was Siraj-ud-^ma s rcsponsibihty 
none the less and fully accorded with hu sadistic nature. 

This was, ofeourse, his supreme blander The hive of bees that 
■was capable of stmgmg a disturber to death had been most 
■violently disturbed, and ■was now moved to take a speedy and 
effective revenge. Every breast here, wrote Chvc to the 
Court of Directors seems filled ■with racf horror and resent- 
ment. As surely as the Mahdi aroused England to conquer the 
Sudan, so now did the Na-wab arouse the gentlemen at Madras 
when the news flew there on swift wings. 

The prospect for a successful attempt to rctnevc the disaster ■was 
promismc Pigoc, like Saouden ■was a pubhc-spinted Governor 
quick and bold m deemon and acaon, and he was well supported 
by La^wrcncc and Ormc, At die first report of trouble they had 
got busy ■with rehef measures, despatching Major Kilpatnck with 
aoomcn. When they realized the full extent of the disaster they 
deaded to make the utmost efforts to retrieve it, giving up entirely 
their plans agamst Bussy They called Admiral Watson mto 
their consultations and sent Chvc his summons 
Chvc came at once, Amvmc at Madras on August 24 be 
immediately offered his services for the cxpcdiuon, 

His good fortune ■was never more m evidence than now He 
was not first choice for the command. Far from it Mr Pigot 
■would have taken it himself ifhc had bad any mihcary cxpcncncc. 
Colonel Lawrence would have had it if health had permitted him. 
Colonel Adlcrcron of the 39th would have had it if he had not 
made the most cxtrav'agant and absurd claims for himself as a 
lungs officer and showed a complete disregard for the 
Compan) $ nghts and interests. It was onl) hen all three senior 
officers had been chminatcd that the Counal paid heed to Ormc s 
adsnee and offered the command to Ch\c, 

The difficult quesoon of what autbont) to s cst m him ■was next 
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aiiSAVcred ui aii equally fortunate way. Normally he would have 
been under the orders of die FortWiIham government, but the 
recent catastrophe had utterly discredited it, and, besides, Madras 
^vlshed to retam die nght to recall die expedition m case of need, 
war with France bemg obviously immment It was at first 
agreed to send two deputies from Madras ^vlth the expedition, 
then a member of die Calcutta Counal arnved and protested so 
loudly diat die plan was dropped Finally, under die vigorous 
proddmgs of Chvc and Orme, it was agreed diat die leader should 
be responsible for Ins mihtary conduct solely to the Madras 
Council ; winch meant diat except for havmg to consult with and 
explam himself to tlie Bengal Council, he had mdependent powers 
and was free to use Ins own judgment upon all occasions For it 
was mipossible for anyone to define exaedy where mihtary 
authonty began and ended 

It was a surpnsmg and momentous decision Surpnsmg 
because it was unprecedented in die Company’s service to place 
the nuhtary above the civil branch of die service Momentous 
because of the extraordmary use that Chve was to make of his 
powers The Bengal gendemen naturally were very much 
annoyed at the dcasion and the Directors extremely wroth But 
It explains so much m the Iiistory of these events that the letter m 
which the Directors expressed their anger was dated August 3, 
1757, a whole year after the powers were granted, when their 
consequences had already followed “ Had we not,” they wrote, 
“ the highest opimon of Colonel Chve’s prudence and modera- 
tion, there would be no end to the disagreeable reflections we 
might make of so extraordmary a precedent ” 

From now on events m India were to pass more and more out 
I of the control of the Directors at home, and it was from that 
' cause primarily that the Bntish Empire m India came mto bemg. 
\ In the same way as Dupleix had pursued a pohey contrary to the 
' desires of his employers, so Chve was to do now, but with one 
aU-important diference, that Chve was able to make his pohey 
appear profitable to his employers, which Dupleix could never do 
There were more delays before the expedition sailed The 
\ third problem that had to be settled was the size and composition 
of the force. Should Madras on the eve of war be practically 
denuded of its garrison ^ Yet a small force might not be 
adequate for the purpose The wise decision was taken to accept 
the first risk with the understandmg that the expedition would be 
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recalled in ease of need. Bat at once Colonel Adlcrcron inter-* 
fered to prevent it bang given full effect. Tbe Royal Artillery 
had already embarked when this Royalist gentleman mterposed 
his veto on that tailing widiout him. Surely gentlemen, you 
are not so unreasonable as to ciq)cct that I will send part of His 
Majesty s tram or regiment and leave to you the nominaaon of the 
person who shall command them. 

The objection was insapcrablc. Thcjc were the dap when 
Colonels practically owned their regiments and the King i service 
lorded It over the Oampany s AdlcrcTon, although he had been 
sent to serve his nation m the East, rendered his aQcgiance only 
to the King my master and none to the Company So the 
Royal Artiflcry had to be disembarked and some of the 
Company s subsatuted.^ By the time this was done, the 6voar- 
able season for itailmg was passed and the expedition had to 
cncoimtcr the full force of the north-east monsoon. 

It IS easy now to see why Chvc should have been m high 
spine Tmngs could scarcely have worked out better for hinu 
He was avid of authonty ana he had received it in astomshmg 
measure. He liked to lead men of ipint and be had them m good 
number A fine body of Europeans full of spint and resentment 

for die insults and barbarities mflicted on so many Bnash 
subjects He bad his orders and they seemed dear enough he 
was to retake Calcutta, re-atablish the Company s affairs obtain 
reparation for Its losses ifncccssarymakcwarontbcNawab and, 
if news ofwar with the Frcndi should come, take their settlement 
at ebandemagorc, and then return to Madras 
Siraj-nd-daula had been apprised by Mr Pigot of the mcarung 
and purpose of the cxpediuon m b^unful Oncncal language 
flattc^g to Chvc s ego 

The great commander of the King of England s ships has 
not slept m peace smcc this news, and is come down with 
many siups and I have sent a great Sardar who will govern 
after me b) name Colonel Clive, wnth troops and land forces. 
Full satisfaction and resutuuon must be made for the losses we 
have sustained You arc wnsc consider whether it is better 
to cngacc m a w^ar that will nc\ cr end or to do what is just 
and right in the sight of God a great name is obtained b) 
jusucc as wtU as b) valour You have heard that we have 

» See Appendix A. 
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fought and always been victonous in these parts. The Nawab 
of this province wntes you how much we have assisted m his 
affairs, and always acted m support of the orders of the Eung of 
Delhi Salabut Jang asked our assistance, but we determined 
to obtam satisfacaon m Bengal Mr Chve will explam all 
things to you What can I say more ^ ” 

Only two fears, m fact, womed Chve , that of bemg recalled 
before he had completed his rmssion and that of bemg checked m 
hiS progress by the terram over which he would have to advance, 
knowmg as he did that it was impassable for a tram of artillery 
Both fears were justified News of the declaration of war with 
France reached Madras withm a month of his sailmg 


in 

The expedition sailed on October i6. It consisted of Admiral 
Watson’s squadron of four ships . the Kent, of 64 guns, bearmg 
the Admiral’s flag and with Chve aboard , the Cumberland, 70 
guns, bearmg the flag of Rear-Admiral Pocock, second m 
command ; the Salisbury, 50 guns ; the Bridgewater, 20 guns , 
and the East Indiamen Walpole and Marlborough, together with 
several smaller craft The land force consisted of 596 Europeans 
(34 officers, 562 other ranks) and 940 sepoys, together with three 
compames of the 39th Foot, whom Adlercron had been unable 
to prevent from servmg as marmes on board His Majesty’s ships 
One of the compames was commanded by Captam Eyre Coote, 
for whom thus began a distmgmshed career of twenty-five years 
m India 

It was impossible for the ships to take the direct route m the 
teeth of the howlmg gales that now swept down the Bay of Ben- 
gal They had to strike across the Bay to the coast of Burma and 
then beat back to Balasore roads And for the first twelve days 
they were driven steadily south even as far as Ceylon As they 
were victualled and watered for only six weeks, their anxieties 
were doubled By November 10 the squadron was put on two- 
thirds allowance, five days later this was reduced to half and scurvy 
began to appear Before the squadron regamed the Indian coast 
the Salisbury had sprung a leak and the Marlborough had dropped 
out of sight The Cumberland went aground off Pomt Palmyras 
and had to be left behmd It was December 5 before the rest of 
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the ships anchored m Balasorc roads where Watson took on 
board a pilot for the extremely dangerous crossmg of the 
unchartcred shoals at the mouth ot the Hugh. They were ah by 
this tinic in great distress for lack of water and fresn provisions, 
and sepoys were dying for want of nee. 

While dicy were waitmg for a tide to carry them across, 
Messrs Watts and Bcchcr came on board the Kent as deputies 
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from the Bengal Coimol and told Watson and Chvc of the sore 
phght of the refugees 

Thc> toldofhotv Governor Drake and his companions having 
escaped from the doomed aty had taken refuge at Fulo a little 
village near the mouth of the Hugh \%hcrc the) had been ^va^tlng 
SIX months for the help from Madras of ho\\ having csca^ 
from Siraj-ud^ula s Wids the) had fallen mto the no less 
dcadl) clutches of malaru-mfcctcd sv.-amps Fulta being one of 
the most desolate unhealth) God-forsaken places m the world 
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and this the most unhealthy season of the year , of how the 
refugees had mostly Lved on board the ships, “ which were so 
crowded that all lay promiscuously on the decks without shelter 
from the rams of the season and for some tune without a change 
of raiment ”, of how quarrels and recnmmations had broken 
out among them, the younger men blanung their supenors and 
their supenors each other , and how Governor Drake was so 
discredited that he could not get his authonty recognized They 
also told how they were demed provisions by the Mogul offiaals 
and were nearly starvmg , how Kdpatnck had amved with, his 
200 men, but now, such was the mortahty and sickness, he had 
only thirty left fit for duty , and how the whole body of refugees 
could muster no more than lOO effectives all told 
The foUowmg day, the dangerous crossmg havmg been made 
safely, the Kent with the Tyger and Walpole came to anchor off 
the desolate village of Fulta and the members of the expedition 
surveyed a land “ so low that not a mole-hill is to be seen , full 
of woods and thickets, the haunt of tigers.” The Bridgewater and 
Salisbury amved ten days later, but brought with them the 
unwelcome news that the Cumberland and Marlborough had been 
forced to put back to Madras Those two ships earned nearly 
half the entire force So already Chve’s high hopes were bemg 
dashed His forces were now anything but “ great ” 

The joy of the miserable survivors ashore, however, was 
naturally immense. Governor Drake hastened to make Watson 
and Chve members of the speaal committee of the Council that 
had been appomted to conduct the Company’s affairs m Bengal 
But neither man had any mtention of relinquishing his separate 
authonty. On the day of amval Chve exercised that authonty 
to open negotiations with the Nawab and Mamchund, whom 
Siraj-ud-daula had appomted Governor of Calcutta. 

The Nawab had returned to his capital boastmg of his victones. 
From exaggerated fear of the Europeans he had, with his dis- 
ordered rmnd, passed to an equally exaggerated confidence m 
himself and contempt for them He thought there were not 
more than 10,000 of them m all Europe. How, then, could they 
return agamst him m force ? He had not bothered to expel the 
fugitives, as he flattered himself they would soon come crawhng 
to him to ask for pardon. Thinkmg of himself as a favourite 
child of fortune, he had summanly disposed of a nval to his 
dirone, gone gleefully to count the gold m his treasury, and 
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allowed hia people to spit upon any European found in die 
streets of Ins atics 

Clive abruptly dissipated dicsc fimtastic dreams, Wida a t1a<b 
of his pen he cut throu^ the objections of Manichund to the tone 
of seventy employed in the letter he had composed to the Nawab 
He had threatened war Manichund wanted him humbly to 
beseech fovour Said Clive We arc come to demand satis- 
fiicaon for the mjunea done os by the Nawab not to entreat his 
favour and with a force which we think snffiaent to vmdicatc 

our r1aim. 

The Nawab s reply was to assemble his army and give orden 
for the English advance to be opposed. 

Meanwhile, the men had b«n landed and had celebrated 
Christmas by falling speedy victims to the malignant swamp 
Chvc himself was s^enng from a feverish cold. It was most 
necessary for them to press on as qmckly as possible to healthier 
country 

So two days after Christmas the advance began. The fim 
objective was the fort of Bodge-Budge, which lay on the nver 
bank. A counol-of-war overrode Chve s wishes, deadmg that 
the Company s troops should march overland while the ships 
should follow the wmding course of the over and bombard the 
fbtt. Chve with the land force was to cut off the enemy i 
retreat. 

Now Chve and his men were to suffer hardships ' not 
to be desenbed- All his fcan about the country were at 
once realized. The effort to drag even two field-pieces over 
swampy groimd mtcrsectcd by innumerable deep streams and 
through miles of thick jungle nearly broke them down. They 
marenw from four m the aficnioon until aght the foI^o^vlng 
mommg sixteen hours of prolonged torture. As the country 
was uninhabited they could gam no intelligence of the enemy 

In order to carry out thar purpose they made for a village a 
railcandahalfporthofthcfort. amvmg there Chve sent 

a detachment forward towards the fort and posted the rest of hn 
men in the village and a cleared hollow ncarny to asvaic dc\*clop- 
raents 

It IS at this pomt in his accoimt that Onne suddenly becomes 
cnccal of Chve s conduct. He has passed now fiom Volume I to 
Volume n of his history which was as wx ha\x seen * wnttm 

* Seep 7 
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the morning when he and his men would be rested. However 
neither he and his men nor Cootc and his were to be ncccssarv 
A drunken sailor strayed away from the landing party entered the 
fort found it practically desened captured a battery single- 
handed and when his comrades had heeded his shouts and come 
to his aid proceeded to capture the fort itself much to the disgust 
of Cootc who felt himself cheated of the glory ! * 

All this time a storm had been gathering in the heavily charged 
atmosphere of the expedition Chvc s relations with the King s 
officen were most unhappy It u easy to sec why His holding 
of a royal commission tcamically made him one of them and 
senior to all of them except the AdmiraL But it was much 
easier for him to obtain die commission than to get its vahdity 
recognized by his brother-officers Undoubtedly they treated 
him as an outsider who had pushed his way into tnar service by 
favour and influence. Undoubtedly they resented his superior 
rank. Why, they must have asked each other should this man, 
who IS me^y a successful amateur be lemor to us who have 
served for long terms as officers m the regular army or the 
Royal Navy ? * Among these officers was Captam Speke, the 
Admiral s flag-captain, who had gibed at Cbvc to Onne. 

Chvc for his part, bitterly resented the way m which he and 
the Company s troops were bemg discnminated aganm and his 
claim to command all the land forces Kmg s men as well as 
Company s, demed. That appalhng march across country had 
been forced upon him by a counal-of-war He had vainly asked 
to be transported on the ships and landed at the place which he 
finally reached only after his sixteen hours march. Transport on 
the ships was reserved for Captam Cootc and the Kmg s men, who 
were Glen accordmg to die plan arranged by Cootc with the 
Admiral to have the honour of takmg the fort. This seemed to 
Chvc most unfiur and he could nirly blame hu unh^py 
experience at the hands of Mamchund upon the jealousy of the 
TTing s officen 

1 Wbea the •kflor Strmlan, thlolcin^ the bero of tbe occttloci, vas 

hrooght before tbe Admiral next momlag to be lecdmanded for hi* grarv la e ach 
of be pfraentrd a pktmc of aente bewfLacrmcDt. TTldbu hb cap and 

hi* had, be nrplifd to tbe ebar^ •* Why to bo nre, Sir It «* I vbo 
took tbe fort, bot I bope there vat no boim In Watson Hl t mi w gd bho vith a 
a e r oie leboke and ilnrai of fotme pTmlihment. ** If 1 am fledged for thi* bert 
*ctioc," tbe pttjzled roan beard to muttez ** I'll ncret tafa another fort by 
mraelf a* Wi g at I lire, by God I He probably oerer rralirrd that be had com- 
mitted tbe anpardomble odeoce of hb commaikders look foolith I 

Cootc, a captain, had aerred for twelrc joart. 

kSo 
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Clivc exerted lus autliority after the capture of Budge-Budge 
Only tlie sepoys were compelled to marcli to Calcutta, and Chvc 
with the Company’s Europeans remamed on board the ships 
But the storm that was tlireatemng hurst as soon as Calcutta was 
reached and occupied, with practically no resistance, on January 2. 

Admiral Watson sent Captam Coote widi his company to take 
possession of Fort Wilham m die name of His Majesty, givmg 
him orders not to quit Ins post or dehver up lus command untd he 
received furdier orders from lum. Coote mterpreted die order 
hteraUy, When a party of sepoys tried to enter die fort they 
were ignomimously dirowm out When Chve sliordy after- 
wards arrived and demanded entrance Coote showed him Ins 
comrmssion and informed lum diat none of die Company’s 
officers or men could be adnutted 

Chve was flung uito a fit of rage by dus contempt for lus 
rank and, daring die sentnes to try to stop lum, entered the fort, 
told Coote diat die Adnural had no nght to appomt an mfenor 
officer to this command, and direatened lum with mstant arrest 
if he did not obey his orders Coote gave m, but asked diat the 
Adnural be informed of what had taken place 
Watson at once sent Captam Speke ashore to enqmre by what 
authority Chve had assumed command of the fort Chve 
rephed, ‘ By the audionty of His Majesty’s Commission, as bemg 
heutenant-colonel and commander-m-chief of the land forces ” 
Hot words followed between Chve and Speke and both men lost 
theu tempers Speke returned to the flagship to consult the 
Adnural When he came back to die fort he brought a letter 
firom Watson m which the Adnural wrote 

“ Su, — ^After what I have said to Major Kilpatrick, I am 
extremely surprised to find you have not withdrawn the 
Company’s troops, which puts me under a necessity of 
acquamtmg you, if you still persist m contmumg m the fort, 
you will force me to take such methods as wdl be as disagree- 
able to me as they possibly can be to you I hope that, after 
you have prudently considered this affau, you’ll not dnve me 
to the extremities I should be sorry to be urged to, for the plea 
you make of bemg commandmg officer of the land forces 
gives you not the least authority to enter a place (forcibly) 
conquered by me and garrisoned by troops under my 
immediate command,” 
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Speke informed Clive bluntly tfaat ifhc did not leave the fort he 
would be fired out 

‘ I cannot answer for the consequences * Chvc replied ' but I 
will not abandon the fort.^' He oficred to leave only if assurances 
were given him that he would command there. 

Once more Speke returned to the flagship After more dis- 
cussion he wrote Chvc that the Admiral had commanded him 

“ to tell you that, as neither in this aflair nor any other he 
ever meant you any dishonour, he is disposed to give you any 
reasonable proo6 of it , but as by forcing the gua^ placed m 
the fort by nis orders you have oficred hun a personal affiront, 
and through him to his Majesw s authonty the duty he owes 
to himsclT as an officer trusted with the care of his Majesty t 
honour in supporting that of his Forces will not admit of nis 
promising anything all you have first, by withdrawing the 
troops under your command acknowledged the insult you 
have so unadvisedly oficred- That done, if you will give your- 
self the trouble to step aboard, I dare promise you, yon will 
receive clear proofi how very unwiUmg Mr Waison is to 
disagree with a man for whom he has always had an esteem, 

Clive refused to do any of these things He was as stnbbom 
and mtracablc now as he had been on those occasions m his early 
days m the service. It was Mr Waoon, showmg remarkable 
control of temper -who had to weld die point at issue. Tact- 
fully he sent Captam Latham of die Tyger msread of Speke to 
settle the dispute. Latham managed to calm Clive down, and it 
was soon agreed between them that the Admiral should solve the 
difficulty by commg ashore himself and commandmg m person 
Thu "Watson did the following day when Clrve dHivcrcd the 
keys of the fort to him and the Admiral tamed them over to 
Governor Drake and hu CounciL As a final affirmanon of 
their restored harmony and common purpose thev isioed ajomt 
declaration of war against the Nawah m the name of the TTmg and 
the East India Company 

Yet if Clive B rclaGons with hu feUow-officcn were disagree- 
able, they were scarcely any more pleasant with the men whom 
they had all come to save. He was not one to hide hu fechngs 
ana hu firchogs for Mr Drake and hu Coimcdlon were those of 
tnmutigatcd contanpt, not only for their behaviour in r unn i n g 
away Calcutta, but now when they were being restored to 
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their settlement. “ The loss of property and the means of 
recovering it,” he remarked to Mr. Pigot, “ seem to be the only 
objects which take up the attention of the Bengal gentlemen.” 
Of course, they had immediately voiced their dissatisfaction at 
his authority, and he had congratulated Mr Pigot upon havmg 
taken such a prudent step 

“ I would have you guard against everything these gentle- 
men can say , for beheve me, they are bad subjects and rotten 
at heart and wdl stick at nothmg to prejudice you and the 
gendemen of the Comnnttee , mdeed, how should they do 
otherwise, when they have not spared one another ^ I shall 
only add, their conduct at Calcutta finds no excuse, even among 
themselves , and that the nches of Peru and Mexico should not 
mduce me to dwell among them.” 

This feehng of disgust had now taken complete possession of 
him “ Between fiiends,” he wrote Pigot from Calcutta, “ I 
cannot help regretting that ever I undertook this expedition ” 
Could anythmg mark a greater change of feehng from the one 
expressed to his father on the eve of s ailin g ? 

Perhaps the Bengal gendemen thought they could best get 
nd of Chve, now that Fort Wdham was once more m their 
possession, by mcreasmg his disgust to a pomt where he would 
gladly throw up the service. If so, they had senously mistaken 
then man They wrote him a rude letter, blundy ordering him 
to surrender his mdependent powers and place himself henceforth 
unreservedly under then orders 
His response was immediate and very much to the pomt 

“ What I have had the honour to represent to the Board I 
now take an opportumty of repeating m writing, that I do not 
mtend to make use of my power for acting separately from you 
without you reduce me to the necessity of so domg, but as far 
as concerns the means of executing those powers, you vnll 
excuse me, Gendemen ” 

Not havmg known him very long the gendemen, perhaps, had 
not yet realized the absurdity of then demand Chve’s mmd 
was movmg, as it had always moved, m a precisely opposite 
dnection more power, not less, was what he wanted 
“ The hour is great , and the honourable gendemen, I must 
say, are small ” Chve must have voiced Carlyle’s sentiment on 
this occasion 
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IV 

The hour was great. The critical hour of the expedition had, 
m fact, struck. Siraj-ud-datda was approaching with a vast 
army England, it was now generally Imown was at war with 
France, and Clive expected mat the French at Chandemagore 
would umte thar forces with the Nawah s as he marched by mrir 
settlement. Fort William was m such a sadly rumoos state, the 
Moslems having tom down part of the curtam to make room for 
a mosque, that it was barJy tenable. Chve could expect no 
more reinforcements firom Madras. In fact any day might 
bring him the order to send back part of his forces to guard 
Mad^ against die expected arrival of a French armament. Yet 
even after the araval of the missmg Marlbcrcnigh with the field 
artillery and stora on board Cli^ had onfy 705 European 
effectives with 144 sick. 

While Watson with the sh^ went up the nver to destroy the 
Nawab s gram stores at Hugh. Chve busied himsdf at Calcutta 
repairing the fort and raismg a body of Bengal sepoys. His 
thoughts at this cnacal juncture were direct^ muen more 
towards making peace with the Nawab than war His own 
personal disgust with the whole bonness made him eager to clean 
everything up and get back to Madras whose Governor he soil 
hop^ soon to become and where he wanted to strike agam at his 
old foes. To await die Nawab s m min g he posted his httlc 
army m an entrenched camp a mile north of the town and half a 
mile ftom the nver bank. In view of his danger he succeeded in 
mducmg Admiral Watson to part with the Kmg s troops and 
place them temporanly under his orders — a loan recallable upon 
demand, though Chve privately had other views 
In this ntuanon he wrote hij ftthcr 

We arc encamped with our htdc army and the Nabob is 
at the head of forty thousand men to give us batdc, I am m 
hopes cvcrydimg wiH be concluded to the Company s advan- 
tage, though not m so glonous a mjnnpr as I could wish. 
For more particulars I must refer you to Mr Mabbot. 

It IS not possible to describe the distresses of the mhahitants 
of dm once opulent and ercat town. It must he many years 
before it is restored to its former grandeur It is compin»i the 
pnvate losses amount to upwards of two milhom of sterling 
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“ I enjoy iny health better tliau could be expected, and tlimk 
iny iicrAfous complaint decreases Mrs Clive was very well 
when I last heard from lier, which was the fourtli of last month 
“ Colonel Lawrence is Governor of St David’s during my 
absence I believe it would be no difficult matter to get 
appointed from home Governor of tins place ; but it would be 
neidicr agreeable to me nor to my advantage I hcarnly wish 
ill tliesc penlous and uncertam times all my money was in 
England ; for I do not dunk it safe liere , no one knows what 
die event of war may be m dicsc parts My loss by the 
capmre of Calcutta is not less dian £ 2, $00 , so tliat ludierto I 
am money out of pocket by my second trip to India I hope 
die end may crown all ” 

If Chve’s innid had not been so much centred on peace he 
imght not have missed die very favourable opportunity that 
occurred to stnkc a powerful, and possibly decisive, blow at 
Siraj-ud-daula when die Nawab’s army made its appearance on 
February 3 To reach Calcutta die enemy had to pass withm 
sight of die British camp They also had to cross a bridge over 
an extensive salt-water lake Chve could liave held the bridge 
with his guns while he flung the rest of Ins force agamst the open 
flank of the enemy’s unwieldy mass But accordmg to Orme he 
despaired of victory over the Nawab, even diougli the French had 
comrmtted the supreme blunder of askmg for a neutrahty agree- 
ment instead of sendmg dieir 300 Europeans and tram of field 
artillery to jom Siraj-ud-daula 

Instead of attackmg or even impedmg the enemy’s march, Chve 
wrote proposmg peace, and all day long the host of 18,000 
horsemen, an incomputable number of foot, with 40 cannon and 
50 elephants, defiled past the Bntish camp. Only towards 
evening, when they had passed, did Chve leave his position to 
find out where they had camped He found them sprawled out 
all over the ground to the east of the city, whilst the Nawab him- 
self with his bodyguard had actually crossed the Maratha ditch, 
which formed the boundary of the aty, and encamped m 
Omichand’s garden Chve’s men were greeted with cannon 
fire, and when mght fell he returned to his camp 
That mght and the foUowmg day Siraj-ud-daula amused Chve 
with peace negotiations while he prepared to storm the city But 
when Chve’s envoys. Watts and Scrafton, returned firom the 
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Nawab^s bcadquartcrj not only empty-handed but fully con- 
vmced of the Nawab s hostile mtenuons and m fear of thar hves 
every moment they were m hu camp Chve was forced to the 
conclusion that he had to take some strong action to mclme the 
Nawab towards peace. He was forced to this conclusion even 
more strongly by what had happened m the English camp All 
the natives upon whom the ^ghsh depended for supplies had 
taken fnght and fled, nor were they likely to return as long as the 
Nawab remained m the vicinity For Clive to have remained 
longer m his camp under the double threat of starvation and an 
assault upon Calcutta was to court utter disaster 

Yet havmg missed his opportunity he found himself without 
any good plan of action He made up hu mind too late m the 
evening to attempt a night attack. The next best conrsc was an 
attadc at dawn. Rememhenng his success outside Arcot and 
knowing that there was never any order or vigilance m these 
Mogul armies, chat the camp foUowcrs m thousands and all the 
camp-equipage lay mixed up with the fighong men, he must have 
felt reasonably hopeful of at least crcaong so much disturbance and 
insoUing so much fear thar Siraj-ud-daula would sue for peace. 
Yet diere was no doubt of the nsk he was taking At dawn the 
camp would be stimng and the cover of danoicss would be 
removed. 

Actmg with dcasion, he went at once on board the flagship and 
obtamed from the Admiral the loan of a detachment of ^ors 
to draw the guns and carry the ammumaon. By i ajn. the 
sailors were on shore. An hour later the troops were under arms. 
At four they marched. 

A (hvmon of sepoys headed the column, then ramp the Kmg s 
and Company s grenadiers led by Eyre Coote, then the European 
battahon wim ^ve at their head, followed by the artillery 
sailor-drawn with the rest of the sepoys bnngmg up the rear 
Thiw numbered 470 Europeans, 800 sepoys, 600 sailors, and 70 
artillerymen with nx fidd^icccs and one howitzer 

Clive s plan was to penetrate a section of the enemy s camp 
where It sprawled eastwards of the aty and then to proceed west- 
wards by a high causeway across the swamps mat bounded 
Calcutta to the Maratha ditch and from thar, headmg back 
northwards, to the Nawab s headquarters m Omichand s garden 
which lay just mtirlp the ditai. Ormc says the plim was 
defective 
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“ The troops ought to have assembled at Permig’s redoubt, 
v hicli IS not half a mile from Omichand’s garden, to winch 
tliey nnght have marched from the redoubt, m a spacious road, 
capable of admitting twelve or fifteen men abreast, on the left 
exposed indeed to tlic annoyance of matchlocks, from some 
enclosures, where, however, cavalr)*^ could not act , but their 
right would have been defended by the rampart of the Morat- 
toe ditch, contiguous to which the road lies , and their only 
danger would have been in front, from onsets of cavalry, and 
the discharge of what pieces of cannon the enemy had got near 
tlie garden ” 

Chve may have formed his plan hastily and overlooked this 
alternative route, but it is equally possible that he dehberately 
aimed more at the centre of die enemy’s camp m order to produce 
the maximum cficct. 

At 6 a m , as davm was breaking, die column approached the 
enemy’s camp and were received by die fire of the pickets Here 
occurred the first mishap. A rocket struck a sepoy’s cartouche- 
box, exploded it, die explosion spread to Ins compamons, and a 
platoon of fifty men were blown up Tins tlirew the advance 
guard mto such confusion that Coote Jiad to halt and rally it 
The sun was now up, but mstead of the darkness bemg dispelled 
It grew thicker as a dense fog, common at tins time of year, arose 
from the swampy ground and obscured visibihty beyond two or 
three yards The gmdes lost their way and bore off too far to the 
left, takmg them straight towards the middle of the enemy’s 
camp In this situation the fog proved a fortunate mischance, as 
it concealed them from the enemy and then massed squadrons of 
horse 

Suddenly out of the fog came the thunder of hoofs A large 
body of horsemen blundered upon them and were withm almost 
a bayonet’s length before they were seen It was the Nawab’s 
own bodyguard, that had been stationed outside the ditch. A 
moment’s weakness now and nothmg could save Chve from 
disaster But with perfect calmness his men halted and dehvered 
then fire Most of the saddles were emptied, and the few horse- 
men that were left disappeared mto the darkness as suddenly and 
swiftly as they came The fog, however, persisted Nothmg 
could be seen but the flashes of the guns as the artillery, fiirmg 
bhnd, strove to clear the path of then advance to the nght and 
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left. They had come a mile, and now the ttcep sides of the 
causeway loomed up before them. Up its banks went the sct> 
and, facmg right, began to advance along it But the artul 
bchmd were soil firing unaware of the diange of fiont, and 
escape from it the sepoys were compelled to jump into the di 
on me other side of the causeway Clive promptly ordered the 
whole line to follow But so much confusion resulted that the 
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fell A second discharge and more fell All hope of usmg the 
causeway had quickly to be abandoned They had to turn left 
agaui, scramble across tlic ditch, and make dicir way as best 
they could tlirough boggy nee-fields, southwards, towards a 
road a full mile and a quarter distant which ran parallel to tlie 
causeway. 

It was now nine o’clcock and die sun was rapidly dispelling 
die mist Soon die air would be clear and die enemy would be 
presented widi a splendid target in dus small, stragghng body of 
men marchuig across die open country under dicir very noses. 
On every side appeared masses of horsemen, lioveriiig, waitmg 
for a cliance to dash into the thinning ranks. More and more 
guns came mto acnon Now Clive was rallyuig lus men, trying 
to be ever}wEcre at once. Now lie had lus aide-de-camp and 
secretar)’- kiUcd at his side Now he was dirowing out platoons 
to nght and left to ward off die threatening squadrons Now he 
was directmg die sailors where to place die guns. Each small 
nee-field was fenced off widi an embankment and over each 
embankment and dirough each muddy field the guns had to be 
hauled by die sweatmg, cursmg sailors, bitterly resentful at bemg 
used as coohes Two guns had to be abandoned. 

Slowly the march contmued It was ten o’clock before they 
reached the road where diey turned west towards the city and 
safety. Commg to the Maratha ditch, they found the enemy 
drawn up in strength to bar their way. But nothing could stop 
Chve’s men now, the shelter of the aty beckoned them on A 
few pomt-blank volleys from the leading platoons and the way 
was clear. Chve and his tired men crossed the ditch mto 
safety. 

The plan to turn nght and move along the ditch to the Nawab’s 
quarters was now out of the question To have done so would 
have exposed them to an enfilade fire along its entire length, and 
this, tired and somewhat demoralized as they were, they were m 
no condition to meet So they marched on towards Fort 
WiUiam, which they reached shordy after eleven, and after 
haltmg there the rest of the day, they returned to their camp m the 
evemng. 

It had not been a happy expenence. Accordmg to Orme 
“ the troops, officers as well as common men, dispinted by the 
loss which had been sustamed and the risks to which they had 
been exposed, as they thought, to very htde purpose, blamed 
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left. They had come a mile and now the steep sides of the 
causeway hximcd up before them. Up its banks went the sepoys 
and, feeing nght began to advance alone it. But the artillery 
behind were still finr^ unaware of the change of front, and to 
escape from it the sepoys were compelled to jump into the ditch 
on the other side of the causeway Chvc promptly ordered the 
whole hnc to follow But so much confusion resulted that the 
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fell. A second discharge and more fell All hope of using the 
causeway had quickly to be abandoned They had to turn left 
again, scramble across the ditch, and make dieir way as best 
dicy could through boggy nce-fields, soudiwards, towards a 
road a full nule and a quarter distant winch ran parallel to the 
causeway 

It was now mne o’clcock and die sun was rapidly dispellmg 
the nnst. Soon the air would be clear and the enemy would be 
presented widi a splendid target m dns small, stragghng body of 
men marching across die open country under their very noses 
On every side appeared masses of horsemen, hovemig, waitmg 
for a chance to dash uito die diimung ranks More and more 
guns came mto acaon Now Chve was raUymg Ins men, trying 
to be everywhere at once. Now he had his aide-de-camp and 
secretary lolled at his side Now he was throwmg out platoons 
to nght and left to ward off the threatenmg squadrons. Now he 
was directmg the sailors where to place the guns Each small 
nce-field was fenced off with an embankment and over each 
embankment and through each muddy field the guns had to be 
hauled by the sweatmg, cursmg sailors, bitterly resentful at bemg 
used as coohes. Two guns had to be abandoned. 

Slowly the march contmued It was ten o’clock before they 
reached the road where they turned west towards the aty and 
safety Commg to the Maratha ditch, they found the enemy 
drawn up m strength to bar their way. But nothmg could stop 
Chve’s men now, the shelter of the aty beckoned them on. A 
few pomt-blank volleys fiom the leadmg platoons and the way 
was clear. Chve and his tired men crossed the ditch mto 
safety. 

The plan to turn nght and move along the ditch to the Nawab’s 
quarters was now out of the question To have done so would 
have exposed them to an enfilade fire along its entire length, and 
this, tired and somewhat demoralized as they were, they were m 
no condition to meet So they marched on towards Fort 
WiUiam, which they reached shortly after eleven, and after 
haltmg there the rest of the day, they returned to their camp m the 
evemng 

It had not been a happy expenence. Accordmg to Onne : 

“ the troops, officers as well as common men, dispmted by the 
loss which had been sustamed and the risks to which they had 
been exposed, as they thought, to very htde purpose, blamed 
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their commander and called the attempt rash and lU-conccrtcd. 
The losses had, indeed, been heavy conndcrmg the smallness of 
their numbers 39 Europeans and i8 sepoys killed 82 Europeans 
and 55 sepoys wounded about one-tenth of their total strength 
The attack, too by Chvc s own admission had fuled m its mam 
object owing to the fog He confessed to his father that it was 
the warmest service he had yet engaged im 

Yet if a tactical failure morally it could not have succeeded 
better The boldness of design and vigour of cxccuaon,’ 
Clive correctly stated, terrified the Nawab who the followmg 
day moved out into the open plain and expressed his readmess to 
negotiate. 

At this pomt there is an extraordinary gap in practically all the 
accounts of Chvc s life. This u perhaps partly csqilainca by the 
that he now committed what seems m me li^t of all the 
arcomstances to have been a palpable blunder I The blunder 
lay in not following up hii success with another smashing blow 
at the Nawab s rccrcatmg pamc-«nckcn army By hu fiulurc 
to do so he threw away the ouef fnuo of his expensive but intelh- 
gently planned attack on the Nawab s camp Instead, be allowed 
ms anxiety for peace to gam the better ot his military judgment 
and the Nawab to outwit him. 

For It was quite true as Chvc said, that Siraj-ud-daula was 
terrified and only too anmons to remove himself from close 
proximity to these dangerous Europeans but it was not so 
certain that he was genuinely ready to maWr peace. He bad not 
been deasrvcly beaten, and it would not have needed any 
profound kno^edge of psychology to guess that the eS^ of his 
panic was likely to wear on with every milr that he put between 
himself and thr^- 

Thcrc was only one hope, as the F-n phsh law it of thar once 
agam enjoymg peace and security in this country and that was 
to nd the Nawab of die frlsc notion that they could safely be 
treated with contempt- And now when he had made the imaal 
blunder of Icavmg his capital, where he was safely out of reach 
and commg down to Calcutta, instead of conducting war at a 
distance, which would have made matters extremely mfocult for 
them he had given Chvc the supreme opportumty to demon- 
strate his mistake m a way that would have left a lasting impres- 
sion. One lesson was not enough especially one that was so 
mconclosTvc. 
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Admiral Watson realized all this and strongly urged Chvc to 
attack. He wrote die following mglit : 

“ I am now jfuHy convmced the Nabob’s letter was only to 
amuse us, m order to cover Ins retreat and gam tune till he is 
reinforced, which maybe attended with very fatal consequences 
For my own part, I was of opuuon diat attackmg his rear when 
he was marclung off, and foremg Inm to abandon Ins cannon, 
was a most necessary piece of service to brmg him to an 
accommodation , for till he is well dirashed, don’t, sir, flatter 
yourself he wiU be mchned to peace. Let us therefore not be 
overreached by Ins pohacs but make use of our arms, winch 
are more to be depended upon, and I dare say will be much 
more prevalent dian any treaties or negotiations ” 

Why did not Chvc adopt dus excellent advice ^ Why had 
he pemutted die Nawab to pass m full retreat before him without 
so much as firmg a gun ^ The answer seems to dispose of Chve’s 
claims to be considered as a master of war Instead of actmg he 
called a council-of-war ’ And true to the nature of all councils- 
of-war, this one unanimously voted against an attack Chve 
accepted its decision. 

In his own mmd he may have felt that this was a wise decision 
His force had been badly mauled , it was fatigued and apparendy 
discouraged — and the Nawab had already signified his readmess 
to make peace. Orme suggests m his account that Chve never 
properly estimated the enemy’s nuhtary strength, vasdy over- 
ratmg it, and this seems a probable explanation of his conduct 
now and, later, on the eve of Plassey His decision to attack the 
camp must have been made m desperation, so that he was satisfied 
to have attamed his immediate object 
The possible consequences of Chve’s failure to act have been 
entirely lost sight of because of their obhteration by Plassey But 
to see things m this way is entirely to miss the essentials of the 
situation That situation demanded a speedy and lasting peace 
■with the Nawab so that the expedition would be free to return 
to Madras The mabihty of the expedition to return because of 
the unreahty of the peace with the Nawab jeopardized the safety 
of Madras And if Chve had soundly trounced Siraj-ud-daula at i 
Calcutta he might never have had to embark on his tortuous 
and unworthy conspiracy with Mir Jafar and his highly perilous 
march to the capital 
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Clive replied to the Nawab t overtures by offering him terms 
of peace Two days passed without further wora from hum 
And already it had become a question whether Watson was not 
right and peace farther away than ever Peremptorily Clive 
wrote agam, demanding immediate acceptance of his terms on 
pam of renewed war Siraj-ud-daula might be foolish but be 
could at times hhe all Orientals be shrewd. Did he now 
think that if he signed a treaty of peace the English would send 
away theu ships and men ? Or was it the memory of his late 
terror that sail operated upon it ? 

He returned the treaty signed the followmg mommg By its 
terms he agreed to restore to die Company all its frctoncs and 
privileges and all the plunder diat he had taken and to grant it 
the hb^cs of forcifymg Calcutta os it pleased and of coming its 
own rupees 

A few days later he agreed further to enter mto an ofioisivc and 
defensive a1lian.ee with the Company 

What was not stipulated, hovrcvcr and what caused much 
hean-bommg among the sufferers was that he should compen- 
sate mdividi^ for mar losses though some of them had been 
mined m the sack of Calcutta. 



chapter Twelve 

TliE BENGAL EXPEDITION : 

(2) CHANDERNAGORE 

" The whole history' of our connection with Indn shows tlut for a nauve 
pnnee to apprehend danger is to prccipate it by his oavn conduct He is 
more often ruined by lus fears than by an} thing else ” 

j w KAYE, Life of Sir John Malcolm 

I 

Clive now, as always after Iiis big successes, surrendered himself 
to the luxury of self-gratulation Only a few days before he had 
been regrettmg diat ever he had come upon this expedition, and 
now — “ tins expedmon is attended widi nodimg but reputation ” 
A few days before he had been fearful of effectmg nodimg agamst 
the Nawab, and now — “ I expect to return very shordy to die 
Coast, as aU is over here ” ; a firm peace had, he said, been 
effected In fact, he wrote to tell his employers that he was 
returmng 

It is clear that his nature was unstable • that he was subject to 
moods of mental depression when he exaggerated his difiSculties 
and saw everything m a pessmnsac hght, and then to moods of 
high exuberance when he made hght of everythmg and entirely 
overestimated the value of lus accomphshment 

Bemg an egotist, too, it was characteristic of him to relate all 
success to himself The impression his reports of the expedition 
give IS that he was responsible for its success The part that the 
fleet had played is scarcely mentioned It is true that he was to 
admit that Mr Watson had “ done everythmg that could be 
expected from a brave and gallant man and had been gready 
mstrumental towards setdmg the affairs of this provmce ” But 
the very tone of the tribute is mdicative of his attitude It is 
condescendmg. It is the tone of a superior oflScer One would 
not imagme firom it that it had been Mr. Watson and not Mr. 
Chve who had actually been m command of the expedition and 
directed most of its operations. 
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The troth 15 that his was not the kind of nature that thrived on 
barren soil and in harsh conditions. As a sensitive plant needs 
nch soil and no frost, so he needed success and no failarc. He 
needed nchness of fortune, ndiness of power and reputation. If 
the realization of success acted like wine upon him, sending his 
hopes his spints his ambitions soaring so did the thought of 
possible fiulure unnerve him. That, with any other kind of blow 
to his pndc, was vdiat disturbed him the most. His energy and 
zeal were boundless, but his paocncc and command of temper 
were slight, and of equanimity except m moments of physical 
danger he had httle or none 

So It was qmte characteristic of him now to allow his expecta- 
tions to over-leap his actual achievement. To the impartud eye 
it might seem that he had done no more than might nave bem 
expected of him justified his somewhat rapid promotion and the 
trust that had been imposed m him But no 1 not in his own 
eyes He makes now a breath-taking revelation. Thou^ not 
yet thirty-two he dares to thmk of himself as Govcmor-Gmcral 
of all the Company s possesnom m the East I Yes and he at 
once despatches let^ heralding his success to those friends in 
high plaoa whose fiivour he was assiduously cnltrvalmg while in 
England. No feelings of dchcacy rcstram him — only a common 
sense that counsels discretion. To his frthcr he wntes 

As this success has probably saved the Company this is a 
proper time to push my mt cr e st . I have written to my Lord 
ChmccBor the Archbilhop Mr Foi,andmyLordBarnngton 
Secretary at War to dc^ their mt c rest. I have likewise 
wrote to Messn Mabhot, Drake, and Payne, I am desirous of 
bong appomted Governor-Genera] of Indu if such an appomt- 
ment should be necessary I have opened myself a httle to Mr 
Mabhot howev er I would have yon manage this afFajr with 
great prudence and discretion and not mention the word 
Govcmor-Gencral without you find it hinted at by other 
hands. Consult Mr Bdchicr and don t make the contents of 
this letter known to anyone else but the Judge and Mr Rmg 
Consult them,” 

He enclosed the letters to Great Men for his frtfaer s perusal and 
ddivery bcggmg him not to be too sangmne m his expectations 
or expressions, (He knew only too well how much his 
fath er needed to be restrained m that way ) The letters were 
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practically identical. The closing words of the one to tlie Lord 
Chancellor sufficiently reveal dieir purpose • “ As your Lordship 
heretofore honoured me wnth your favour and protection, I 
flatter myself witli die hopes of a contuiuancc of it, and that if 
your Lordship dunks me deserving, your Lordship ^vlll recom- 
mend me to die Court of Directors.” 

Few men have pursued their ambition as resolutely and clear- 
sightedly as did Chve. Few men liavc been more prompt to 
link personal advancement with die performance of pubhc 
services or more quick to note wliedier the appreciation received 
equalled m amount dieir estmiate of what was deserved That he 
made somethmg of a study of die roads that lead to success is 
suggested by what Mr. Kuig, Ins attorney, wrote lum after 
Ghena “ Colonel Chve was again m all die newspapers. I 
beheve you have made a maxim of what I have somewhere read 
that ‘ a man who has got lumself a great name should e\?ery now 
and dien strike some coup d'cclat to keep up die adimration of the 
people ’ ” One feels diat Chve would have appreciated and 
utilized to the full all die means for publicity that are available to 
modem celebnties 

Nor did he fail at this time m tact or to show proper respect to 
the Court of Directors, diat Court which he was so soon to treat 
with insolence and contumely The tune was not quite npe 
when he could afford to dispense with its favour and stand upon 
his own proud and sufficient feet Nothing, for instance, had 
aroused more contempt m him than the despicable conduct of 
Governor Roger Drake, jumor , yet m his letters to the Court 
he virtually exculpated lum from blame And, perhaps, we 
need not seek furdier for the explanation of such lemency, so 
contrary to the seventy he had employed m lus letter to Mr Pigot, 
than the fact that Roger Drake, semor, die Governor’s uncle, was 
a member of the Court ^ The Court was Chve’s ladder, as he 
well knew When with its support he had chmbed to the top he 
might, if he wanted, kick it away, but not before 

Chve had made a peace that was not popular with most of his 
countrymen at Calcutta, but it was well calculated to please his 
employers The Bengalers rmght feel that he had been too hasty 
and had not obtained good enough terms They rmght par- 


^ He wrote to William Mabbot (January 31, 1757), askmg him to assure 
Mr Drake “of my gratitude and respect, assure him at the same time, that if his 
nephew has erred I beheve it is m judgment not prmciple ” 
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ticularly resent hu Allure to obtain them reparation for their 
heavy and m many eases nimom losses Bnt to his employers he 
stated his reasons with a cogency that most folly have confirmed 
the confidence that they had placed in him 

If I had consolted the mtcrcit and reputation of a soldier 
the conclusion of this Peace might easily have been suspended^ 
I know at the same time, there arc many who think I have been 
too prcapitatc m the conclusion of it but surely those who 
arc of this opimon never knew that the delay of a day or two 
might have rumed the Company s afiairs, by the junction of 
the French with the Nabob which was on me pomt of bang 
earned mto eiecutiom They never considered the situation of 
afoun on the Coast, and the positive orders sent me by the 
Gentlemen there, to return wim the major part of the forces at 
all events they never considercd that, with a war upon the 
Coast and in the province of Bengal at foe same time, a trading 
company could not subsist without a great assistance firom the 
Government and last of all, they never considered that a long 
war attmfled through the whole course of it with success and 
many great actions ended at last with the expense of fifty laa 
of rupees to the Company 


Clive was not a soldier save by accident, and that for as long as 
soldiering suited foe purposes of his carccr He was a polmaan 
who was now in process of transforming himself mto a statesman 
capable of takmg a broad view of a complex situanom He 
showed here a sure abihty to speak the land of language that 
would appeal to a Company of merchants. Later he was to show 
equal adroimcss vfocn he addressed himself to mmisten of the 


Crown. Never at any tune was his outlook limitetl or con- 
ditioned by foe needs and int ere sts of the profession he had 
ostensibly embraced. And m foat foot lies a partial ei^lananon 
of the bitter hatred foat devdoped towards him m the 
members of chat profesnou, who fdt foat he ba/1 marie use of 
foe honourable profession of arms for his own ends and focn 
betrayed them m foe mtercsts of a Company whom he had also 
betrayed. 

Fantastic as was his expectation of bemg appomted Governor- 
General now or m the near foturc — and even his best fiicuds 


implored bim not to breathe a word of it to anyone for fear of the 
hurt it would do him — he was not far wrong m asscssmg his own 
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qualifications for die post, should it have been in contemplation, 
if only because of his extraorduiary abihty to deal with new 
situations as diey arose and to keep pace widi a course of events 
that was now bcconung bevuldermgly rapid. His experience 
had been such diat he had already outgrown die particularist 
sentiment that ludierto governed all the setdements. He had 
served at Madras, Bombay, and now at Calcutta, so diat he knew, 
perhaps better dian any of the Company’s servants, the needs, 
situation, cliaracterisacs, and weaknesses of all tliree. Above all, 
he had two mestimable advantages over Ins colleagues at Calcutta. 
The first was diat he had watched from die beguuinig die work- 
mgs of Dupleix’s and Bussy’s pohey m die Deccan. He knew, 
therefore, much about Indian statecraft ; far more dian they, who 
knew nothmg — ^noduiig, diat is, until it had felled them widi a 
blow from wluch they were still recovermg ' The second was 
that he had revisited England, where he had not only acquamted 
himself fully widi die views of die Company but had obtamed 
their special favour and confidence. Thus it is not surpnsmg that 
lus dominance m the mixed councils of Calcutta should gradually 
now become more and more marked. The Admiral, the 
Colonel, and the Governor formed at first a tnumvirate, just as 
three Consuls were to form a tnumvirate to rule France, but m 
each case the soldier emerged as the sole ruler, and m each case it 
was because he had the necessary ■will-power and determmation 
and the support of his constituents 
What Chve did not possess as a statesman was any remarkable 
foresight or clearness of purpose. He did not at this moment 
command the course of events m Bengal He was commanded 

by It Whatever he became later, he was at this stage of his 
career an opportunist and his pohey a senes of bnlhant improviza- 
tions He was not dehberately trymg to do what Dupleix had 
far more dehberately done m the Carnatic Otherwise he would 
scarcely have proclaimed so confidendy that “ aU is over here ” 
He was, mdeed, m the throes of mutating Dupleix, but he was 
not yet aware of it He was far too consaous of his immediate 
difficulties — some thin g that Dupleix never was — to have any big 
views of pohey or long-range plans The conquest of Bengal 
was improvised, it was not premeditated. It was a most extra- 
ordmanly lucky acadent, falling to the lot of a most extra- 
ordmanly lucky man It was, mdeed, merely the by-product of 
an attempt to rediscover a stable pohtical foundation for the 
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resumption of trade- When peaceful means faded to produce 
that foimdation war was resorted to— and suddenly much to 
their own surprise, the English were to find that they had 
conquered the country 1 


n 

Though they had patched up a peace with Siraj^d-daula, 
Watson and Clive still had the Frcaicii to deal with- An attack 
upon Chandemagore had been part of their plans fitim the 
expedition s mcepaon and now m order to dear the way for 
thar return to Madras it became the next item on thar 
programme. But there was one big difficulty m the way the 
Nawab s attitude- For he was, after all, still ruler of hn 
dominions His defeat at Calcutta had sobered him and ter- 
minated his short-lived dream of invmcibihty but he had not yet 
been reduced to the helpless condition of ms Moslem brothcr- 
pnnees of the south- The mamtenance of mtcmal peace is a 
most chenshed part of the prerogative of sovereignty and m his 
occasional moments of actmg and feeling like a great and mighty 
prmce the thougth that these pcsofiaom Europeans were planning 
to mtrodocc their private enmities mto Im domimons filled 
Siraj-ud-daula with a natural and justifiable rage. Unfortunately 
for him, those moments were but rare and always short-lrvcd- 
However even he could see that it had become mote vital than 
ever before for him to enforce the anaent ncutrahty of the 
Ganges- The English with thar ships and men and able leaders 
w ere threatening to become- over-powerful and he needed the 
French to act as a counter-weight. By a policy of playing one 
rival off against the other while not Icmng them come to dIows 
and keeping the balance of power m his own hands he could 
preserve his authonty mtact. The destimes of Bengal and 
probably of India itself hung on his ahihty to follow this obvious 
and not too difficult pohey 

The French, for their part, had had thar chance against thar rivals 
and had failed to take it- They could have accepted the Nawab s 
offer of an alliance, jommg widi him m the attack on Calcutta. 
The news of the dedarauon of war in Europe following hot upon 
the arrival of the English expedition had filled them with acute 
anxiety They were at a complete disadvantage and knew they 
could not wimitand an English attack, most of thar military 
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stxcngtli having been drauied to supply the needs of Bussy m 
die Deccan. For that reason they cliose to trust tlicir fate to a 
contmuance of die ncutrahty that diey and the Eiighsh Iiad alwjiys 
observed 111 Bengal. They made a proposition to that effect 
iinniediatcly upon die expedition’s arrival, but Chve and Watson 
had taken no decision peiidmg a setdement with die Nawab. 
After die conclusion of die peace die negotiations still hung fire, 
but now it was because die mmds of Watson and Chve were set 
upon obtamuig die Nawab’s permission to make war. 

The mondi following was entirely taken up ^vldl manoeuvres, 
mtngues, and negotiations revolving around dus vital question 
Watson and Chve did not want to embroil themselves agaui with 
die Nawab, winch would be die certain consequence of attacking 
the French -uudiout lus permission Fear of a combination 
agamst them of the Nawab and French m alhance governed their 
actions. Even though there were only a few hundred French 
soldiers hi Bengal, the addition of these with a few well-served 
field-pieces to die Nawab’s army and of dieur commanders to his 
counsels, so much m need of a htde wisdom, would produce a 
combmation far too strong for their puny forces From the 
start their hope of success had lam m keepmg their adversaries 
apart to be d^t with separately 
But Chve was m a dilemma He now had his orders from 
Madras to return If he obeyed them without havmg first 
destroyed French power, all the finiits of his expedition were 
hkely to be lost as soon as he and Watson had taken their 
departure He suspected Siraj-ud-daula of havmg formed that 
very design But he saw clearly enough the consequences of 
ignormg the Nawab. “ If you attack Chandemagore,” he 
warned the Committee, “ you cannot stop there , you must go 
further Havmg established yourself by force, and not by the 
consent of the Nawab, he by force wdl endeavour to drive you 
out agam ” Obviously all efforts had to be centred on gammg 
that permission 

For this purpose diplomatic relations had to be established "with 
the Nawab’s durbar. Chve was already too well versed m 
pohtics as practised m the Moorish courts of India to unagme that 
he could gam his ends by the simple means of correspondence 
Nor, as he must have realized, would an Enghsh agent unaided 
carry suffiaent weight or possess sufficient savotr fatre to make the 
Nawab do somethmg that was so directly contrary to his mterests 
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and so repugnant to lus -wishes. Craft, chicanery, bribery, these 
■would be necessary and Chvc was not the man to hentate about 
employing them. He was ready to compete widi Moslem mien 
on their o-wn ground, opposing corruption with corruption 
duphaty with duphaty So he employed not one but two 

X ts, an Englishman and an Indian The ftrst had the best 
ts that could be found among the Company s servants for 
diplomatic work pracncally none of whom had acquaintance 
■with the court or even any knowledge of native Lmguages, 
customs, or pohtics William Watts had the advantage ofnaving 
been the factor at Kasimbaaar m dose proximity to the capital. 
The other 'was the already notorious Omichand (Amindiana) 
Clive could scarcely have been ignorant of Omichand s charac- 
ter If he had not had tune to gam that knowledge for himself 
the inhabitants of Calcutta were only too able and ready to give 
It to him they had known Omidiandqmtcmtimatclyior a long 
time. He had settled among them some forty years before from 
his Puniabi home and had acquired for humaf much nch honey 
from tnar bee-hive. With shicwdness bom of gr«d he had 
attached himself to that service, but not, as they discovered in 
the re ce nt troubles entirely wholeheartedly and mthftilly to thar 
interests. When the Nawab marched upon their aty they dis- 
covered Omichand m treacherous mtcrcoursc -with his spies and 
promptly arres te d and imprisoned him. When Sirav-ud-daula 
rclcas^ nun he repaid the avour by transferring his alliance to 
him. His record at this pomt is not clear The English -victuns 
of the Nawah s carelessness in the matter of their mcarceraaoti 
may have been quite unjust in laymg all the blame for then suficr- 
mg upon Omichand, but the point is that they did lay it on bun, 
conceiving that desire to revenge himself for me mdigmty he had 
suffered at then hands made liim instigate Siraj-uo-danla s 
cruelties. Accordingly as soon as the English repossessed them- 
selves of the aty they ordered hu house and all ms possessions to 
be seized and scqaestcrcd, -with the full appro-val of its inhabitants, 
both -white-skinned and dark. 

But Omichand, who •was persistent and fti-iccmg didnotcon- 
adcr that thu ended his connection -with the English, Ihat 
connection had been -very profitable, and as soon as he perceived 
that fortune might after all bestow her ftvonr upon his old 
masters he sougot an opportnmty to adjust his o-wn posinon 
accordingly Besides, Siraj-ud-danla had been foolish he had 
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yielded to die teniptanoii of die merchant’s wealth, removing a 
large amount of treasure fiom his house, and was very ready widi 
excuses for not remnimg it The wily Sikli found Ins oppor- 
tunity when he accompanied his master’s army to Calcutta and, 
having ^v^alcsscd die Nawab’s discomfiture, remamed bcliuid to 
participate m die peace negotiations These he engineered ui die 
Enghsli favour, and lie dien felt it opportune to write to Chve. 
In Ins letter he praised God for restoring Calcutta to Ins former 
masters God, he said, had answered Ins prayer, and he hoped 
now that he lumself would be restored to favour Chve heard 
this prayer and mvited lum to come to sec luni, widi die result 
that Onuchand was taken back into employment 
No doubt his suave, imperturbable manner was equal to any 
test, even to that of imposmg upon Chve and Siraj-ud-daula 
ahke How far Chve trusted lum does not appear. We arc told 
that when Omicliand accompanied Mr Watts to the capital Ins 
" conduct in die late negotiations had effaced die impressions of 
former imputations, msomucli diat Mr. Watts was perrmtted to 
consult and employ him without reserve ” Very likely there 
was no one else with Onuchand’s mfluence diat Chve could find 
to act as mtermediary. Havmg deaded to embark on a Inghly 
acklish busmess his only chance of success lay m placmg someone 
v^nth Omichand’s pecuhar qualifications and inside knowledge at 
Watts’s elbow to advise him, as well as to handle those subde 
finanaal transactions that no Englishman could have handled 
himself But the result fi:om Omichand’s pomt of vieW was 
highly advantageous He had placed himself — or rather Chve 
had placed him — ^where he could hunt with the hounds and run 
with the hare to his heart’s content, and to the great benefit of 
his bank account No hampermg considerations of race or 
rehgion or the welfare of his country impeded him m the pursmt 
of his own quarry. For like many gentlemen of great wealth, he 
was whoUy mtent on mcreasmg it 

Omichand of the smooth tongue and the deceitful heart now 
became the diplomatic mentor of Robert Chve, teachmg him the 
way m which power could be obtamed m a country like Bengal, 
where the strong ruled the weak and where all its men of import- 
ance at this moment, Moslem lords and Brahman offiaals ahke, 
could be counted among the weak Chve was a ready learner. In 
fact, It is doubtful whether he needed much mstruction The desire 
and abihty to subject men to his will was part of his very nature 
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At the end of the second week of February (1757) Watts and 
Omichand set out for Murshidcbad, On their way up they 
stopped at Hugh for a meeting with Nuncomar (Nandakumar) 
phousdar or military Mvemor of the district. 

Nuncomar was a fair enough villain himself, as all who have 
read the life and tribulations of Warren Hastings will recall. In 
£ict, the palm for villamy should probably be awarded to the 
Br ahman rather than to the Sikh as the deceits and treacheries 
that the merchant practised for greed seem almost venial com- 
pared to the forgcnci and plots which the other a pohucian, 
practised to satisfy his ravenous hunger for power 
At this meetmg Noncomar shov.^ himself in his true colours 
immediately He was qmcc ready to betray the Nawab He 
told Omichand that the Nawab was offenne ^ French assistance 
against an English attack. For the sum or Rs. 12 000 he wonld 
prevent that assistance from rcachmg the French. This was a 
good bcgmnmg, and Watts made haste to report it to Chve. 
" If you approve of givmg this present, all that you have to saj^ 
to die bearer of this letter 13 Getauh qiie Foul or a rose flower 
One need not suppose that Chve hesitated about spcakmc the 
word. Golaub^eFouI die rose flower became the symbol of a 
new but happily short-lived, chapter m Anglo-Indian rclauons. 

When Watts and Omichand arnved at court they sought to lay 
all Siraj-ud-daula s fears of English mtenoons at rest. It was their 
job to soothe him with agreeable ideas of English vir t u e at the same 
time as they sorred him up against die FrenaL So they proceeded 
to tell him that it was never the English who were the aggresson 
and never the En gliih who broke frith always they said, it was 
those damned French. And it was die French now who treacher- 
ously threatened the peace and qmet of his Excellency t realm. 

Look at the menace of Bussy s army m the Nizam s country ! 
What a simple thmg it would be for NL dc Buisy to transfer it to 
Bengal I In fret, it was rumoured (the nimour bang manu- 
fret ur ed by Chve I) that Bussy on his way — and Watts and 

Omichand well knew how alarmed the Nawab was at the report- 
Whcrcas the P.n gli^K — they were paragons of honour and 
mtegnty I For forty years he, Omichand, had lived under the 
F.ngksb protccuon and not once had he known them to break 
tbp^r word, to the truth of which he took his oath by touch in g 
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a Brahman’s foot • “ ifa he could he proved m England upon any 
one, they \vould be spit upon and never trusted.” 

The Nawab’s sensitive soul may have been pleased by this 
ghmpsc of human nature so much nobler than any he had yet 
encountered but he was not convinced Not, at least, to the 
extent of staking Ins kingdom on its existence. His own secret 
service must have told him, too, that Bussy was not coming after 
all On February 20 he wrote letters to Watson and Clive 
absolutely forbidding any attack upon the French on pain of his 
coming to their assistance with his utmost force. 

For once Siraj-ud-daula was firm in defence of his kingdom 
His reply seemed to hold out no hope of a change of mind. 
Reluctantly, tlicrcforc, Clive turned towards die solution of his 
difficulty that die French were still holding out to him The 
matter had to be setded quickly, as die season for departing ships 
was fast ending The return of die soudi-wcst monsoon m 
March would compel lum to stay where he was until September. 
So now a favourable answer was rctunicd to die French proposal 
Deputies came from Chandeniagore and negotiaaons proceeded 
^vldlout a lutcli A treaty was agreed upon and copies of it were 
exchanged for signature One copy was sent to Admiral 
Watson, who had taken no part m die negotiations, but whose 
signature on behalf of Idis Majesty’s government was necessary 

Watson refused, however, to sign it His objections were 
logical and considered m die abstract sound, diough they did not 
take sufEciendy mto account die ncccssiacs of the situanon He 
enquired, first, whcdicr the French deputies had die power to 
conclude a treaty of ncutrahty that would be bmdmg on all the 
representatives of die French nation, bodi royal and Company’s. 

No, they were forced to confess, dicy had not . it would need 
to be ratified by their supenors at Pondichery. 

But that, die Admiral pointed out, would mean a delay of 
several weeks, and meanwhile all the advantages of neutrahty 
would he with the French Suppose the treaty were not ratified, 
suppose a French fleet arrived, suppose Bussy came with his army, 
then the Enghsh would have lost their present favourable oppor- 
tumty to take Chandemagore 

Chve felt, so long as they were forbidden by the Nawab to 
attack, that they had no option but to sign the treaty. Watson 
was obdurate on both pomts To attack Chandemagore now, 
he said, would be a breach of faith not to be contemplated until 
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tlic Nawab himself broke faith. This made Chvc indignant 
Had not he and the memben of the Committee already plcd^ 
their word ? Had not they given assurances to the Nawab that 
they would respect the neutrality and had not he guaranteed it ? 
"What would he and all the world now thmk when they found it 
refused ? That we arc men without pnnaplcs or that we arc 
men of a tnfimg disposition.* 

Besides what was he, Chvc to do now ? The refusal of the 
ncutrahty would certainly mcrcasc the chances of the Nawab and 
the French combmmg against them and if they did so he could 
by no means be sangumc of success Mr Watson he said, had 
done everything dut could be expected of a brave and gallant 
man and had contributed greatly towards the success of the 
expcdiuon thus 6ir but future operauons against the Nawab 
would depend chiefly upon the land forces and their own officen 
must be the best judges of what they could effect. So if Mr 
Watson contmucQ obdurate the rcsponsibihty for any resulting 
misfortune to die Company s afiain must rest with Hun- He 
himself would leave all the forces he could spare for the defence of 
Calcutta and return with the rest immediately to Madras m pur- 
suance of his poattve orders And for this purpose he requested 
the ordering of proper conveyance 

It was this cnti^ moment thiat Siraj-ud-daula selected to 
throw the whole game away and with it his best chance of 
keepme his kmgdom. A new fear had come mto his life — that 
miseraBlc life of his diat was so oDntrollcd by fear and passion. 
Wisdom and judgment had long ago fled &om ins feeble and 
diseased mmd if they had at any time found lodgment there. 
His passions and vices were his own, but anyone and everyone 
could play on his feaa and for die 'RngliiVi and French agents at 
his court It had become a tng-of-war to see which could play the 
stronger on them for their own ends 

Now It was a new riiat was tormenting bim, and the 
English were qmck. to take advantage of it. Ahmad Shah, King 
of Afghanistan, had recently come down from his mountam 
passes and repeated Nadir Shah s feat of sackmg Delhi. He was 
threatening now to proceed onwards to Bengal. Sir;y-ud-daula 
began looting for aid against him from tbc people b^ able to 
supply It and who had contracted to do so 

On March 6 the day after Chvc had delivered his oltunatum 
to Watson, lett er s were received from the Nawab and Watts 
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suggcsnng diat the Nawab was now willing to trade Ins per- 
nnssion for an attack on Chandcrnagorc in cxcliangc for English 
assistance against the Afghan. 

The effect \s as magical : the Committee forgot about the 
proposed peace m their eagerness to begin the desired war. 
Watson and Chve replied to tlic Naw ab separately ; the one in 
Inglily menacuig terms, demanding the permission, demanding 
also die fulfilment of ever)’’ article of the treaty of peace in ten 
days on pain of “ kindling such flame in your country’ as all the 
water in die Ganges shall not be able to extinguish ’* , the other, 
Chve, rcgrcttuig in more diplomatic language die inability of the 
Frencli to conclude die neutrality and subtly conveying die infor- 
mation that lie was on Ins way to Chandeniagorc, where he would 
await a reply, “ winch I hope will be satisfactory’,” before 
commencing hostihtics 

Thus die die was c.ast By takmg die road to Chandemagorc 
die English were already on die road to Plasscy. And from 
Plasscy to Murslndebad, and Mursludcbad to Lueknow, and 
from Lucknow to Delln, and so on, until the road by’ slow stages 
was to lead to ever)’ part of India. The march towards an empire 
was begun Chve was lookmg for secunty. But secunty m 
India, as elsewhere, was to prove a wiU-o’-dic-wisp In the name 
of security extensions of influence and dommions were constandy 
to be made, but each extension was to bnng forth a fresh crop of 
menaces Nodiuig but the natural frontiers of a virtual con- 
tment — the ocean and die mountams — could end that ceaseless, 
reluctant search. And when it ended how much real secunty 
had been gamed ? Nothmg but the reahzation of Cecil Rhodes’s 
dream of a true Pax Bntanmea world-wide m extent could make 
an Indian Empire genumely secure. 

rv 

Chve broke camp on March 8 and began a slow advance 
northwards A reinforcement of 114 men had just landed from 
Bombay, but it was far firom large enough to remove his worry 
over his small numbers The long missmg Cumberland reached 
the mouth of the Hugh on the 7th, too late for the detachment on 
board to jom him, but if he had counted on its aid he must have 
been disappomted, because of die 300 Europeans who were 
aboard when the expedition sailed, only 90 very sick men were 
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left the rest of them had been reclaimed by the Madras govern- 
ment to strengthen its garrisons 

On the 9th Chve encamped near the Danish fictory at Seram- 
pore. To a demand from the Prtaich Coonal for an explanation 
of his advance he unblushmgly rephed ‘ I very smccrcfy declare 
to you that at this present tune I have no mtcntion to attack your 
setdement. If I should alter my mind I shall not fiul to advise 
you of It Somehow he forgot this promise when next M- 
Renault the Governor heard from him, four days later it was 
to rccavc a summons to surrender ! 

However the French were by no means unprepared for such 
an cventuahty They had prudently b«;un to overhaul the 
state of thru defences as soon as the Enghsh recaptured Calcutta, 
and still more acavcly when news ot the declaration of war 
reached them. And when on the following day Chve encamped 
two miles from the French gardens, where the Chandemagorc 
offiaaU had ihcu country estates his real mtcntion must have 
been perfectly plain. At all events the French got busy erecting 
battcncs m the streets of the town leading from the south. 

Chve s march was dchbcratcly slow He was waiting for that 
reply from the Nawab which he hoped would be saosntftory 
On the lath he encamped two miles to the west of Cbandcr- 
nagorc On the 13th die reply came. No matter what its 
nature might have been it is difficult to believe that Chve and 
Watson would now have desisted from the mtended attack. The 
Nawab as it happened saved them from havmg to consider such 
a problem, or radicr it would be closer to the actual frets to say 
that Watts and Omichand saved diem. 

For Siraj-ud-danla had already repented of his peace with the 
English and was deeply mcensed, as well he might be with the 
Admiral s threatenmg and msultmg letter and it was therefore 
fortunate that Watts and Omichano were on the spot to counter- 
act French influence and to remove the Nawab s wrong imprcs- 
non that Watson was responsible for the frilarc of the neutrality 
pact. They pomted out an amect of the matter that the Nawab 
might otherwise have ovedooked namely the condescension 
shown by the British by accCTting, and the mdigmty offered to 
him by the French m rqecting his expedient. T^y also did not 
friltomakcskilfolascofihcNawabadrcadofthcA^hans He 
said he ne e ded EngluE assistance agamst this menace. Very 
well but how could he expect the English to leave that setde- 
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mcnt undefended agonist an attack by their enemies ? Let tlic 
Enghsli, who always remained faithful to tlieir promises, first deal 
widi their treacherous foes and then tliey would march whither- 
soever the Nawab wished. 

The Nawab in his miserable state of fear seems to have been 
somewhat impressed by this argument, though to what actual 
extent cannot be known. He directed tliat a friendly letter 
be written to the Admiral And it was here tliat fortune dealt 
him one of her imlondest blows. Their object withm tlieir grasp, 
Watts and Oimchand were takmg no chances of the letter not 
bemg worded m the desired way They bribed the Nawab’s 
secretary “ to pen this important Epistle m a proper style, so as to 
permit the Attack immediately, and to despatch it witliout 
delay.” 

The thin g was done with proper Onental emgma After a 
paragraph acceptmg the English contention that the French were 
responsible for the failure of the negotiations, came this sphinx- 
hke yet, to the waitmg Englishmen, aU-too-easily-solved nddle . 
“You have understanding and generosity * If your enemy with 
an upnght heart claims your protection, you wdl give him his 
hfe, but then you must be well satisfied of his mtentions , if not, 
whatever you think right, that do.” 

We who are accustomed to a less ambiguous manner of speech 
might consider this a tnfle madequate for Chve’s and Watson’s 
purpose , and so may they have done But they were m no 
mood to be critical They were, mdeed, ready to grab at any 
kmd of word from the Nawab that might be construed as a 
consent For the letter arrived at another cndcal moment, as a 
counal-of-war, called by the Admiral, was sittmg to consider 
what was best to be done, and there were stdl some who favoured 
the neutrahty pact. The letter, wrote Watts m his memoirs, 
“ cut the Gordian knot and put an end to the debate.” 

It so happened that Watson’s attitude had undergone a trans- 
formation m the last few days, and he was now as eager for the 
fray as Chve What might seem to anyone not cognizant of the 
etiquette of a royal service a somewhat shght cause had brought 
about this marked change of sentmient The Right Honourable 
the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty had officially notified 
him of the existence of a state of war with France Hitherto he 
had only known of it unofficially, which was not apparently 
sufficient for his strong sense of professional propriety. Now, 
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however that hii Royal Master had informed him personally he 
was ready, nay anxious for immediate action It had become his 
duty to distress the national enemy by every means in his power 
He wrote to the Select Committee to this effect on March 12 and 
on the following day Clive summoned the Governor of Chandcr- 
nagorc to surrender 

Chandema^re owed as much to the vigorous improvmg 
hand of Duplax as did Pondich^ry Its prospenty and impor- 
tance dated from his governorship and it was, as Clive says, a 
most magnificent and nch colony It was also unlike Calcutta 
strongly fortified. Nobody could walk mto Fort d Orleans as 
Siraj-ud-daula had walked mto Pbrt William and the French into 
Fort St George, It was a well-constructed work 120 yards 
square, mountmg ten guns on each nde of its four bastions, 
besides othen along the conncctmg curtams and from its eastern 
nde, facmg the nver stretched a ravelin to the nver bank upon 
which were mounted eight more guns The other three sides 
were surrounded by a oitdL As was usual, buildmgs duong 
peace-time had been erected dose to the walls obstructang the 
range of fire, and M Renault had not had time to tear them all 
down but he had erected bamcadcs with supporting battenes m 
die ptmapal s tre ets leading to the fort and he had io erected a 
six-gun battery on the nver bank as a further protection agamst 
what he feared most of all, a bombardment by the Hngitth 
squadron. His preparations were for from complete, however 
and his garnson was small It numbered, all told, some 800 of 
whom only 230 w e re regular ftraidi troops, the rest bang sailors, 
sepoys topasscs and cmluns. Hie Nawab had left 2000 of his 
troops to aid the Frendi m ease of an EngkOi attack, but these 
were usdess and fled at the first shot. 

While Watson was slowly and with the infimtc cannon that 
such an operation required, working his ships up the nver Chvc 
began the assault by attadkmg the batter^ mat guarded the 
approaches to the fort. After Eyre Cootc s men had worked 
thnr way forward and gamed possession of the houses adjacent to 
m the rear of a battery to the north-west of the fort, so render- 
ing the position untenable, the French abandoned all thar out- 
works on the lanrl side and retired withm the shelter of the fort. 

On the folio wmg day die I5di, Chvc occupied the abandoned 
area and advanced ms lines to withm a hundred yards of the fort. 
He th**" brought up hu artillery and supplies and set about his 
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preparations for bombing tlie place. Tbe French, meanwhile, 
kept up a hot and well-directed fire winch impeded and even 
threatened at times to prevent tlic erection of battenes. It was 
not until die mght of die 22nd that everything was m readmess, 
and by then, too, Adnnral Watson had brought Ins slnps safely 
to anchor. 

The Admiral needed flood tides to carry Ins large ships over the 
innumerable shoals and sand-banks These he had for tliree 
days after he sailed from Calcutta on the I5di, and they brought 
his flagship the Kent, widi die Tyger and Sahshury, safely to within 
sight of Chandemagore But dicre he was stopped by the con- 
siderable obstructions diat the French had placed m die passage, 
which was at this pomt very narrow. They had sunk several 
vessels and had throvTi across two booms moored with chains. 
They also had moored diree large ships above the fort m readmess 
to be used as fireships. 

Durmg the mght of die 19th Watson sent die slnps’ boats up the 
nver strongly manned and armed. They cut the booms, shpped 
sdendy by the fort, and cut also the cables of the three French 
ships, and while passmg over the sunken vessels they were able 
to make a sumuse, which proved to be correct, that the channel 
was not entirely blocked A French oflicer is said to have 
betrayed the fact that the French had left a passage open for their 
own ships m case of need 

On the foUowmg mght Watson sent an officer to make sound- 
mgs to discover its exact whereabouts He did his rmssion under 
heavy fire and came back with the welcome news that there was 
room for one vessel at a tune to pass with safety. Watson now 
only needed a good tide to carry him before the fort While he 
was waitmg he was jomed by Admiral Pocock, who upon arrival 
at the mouth of the nver on board the Cumberland and heanng 
what was afoot, had transferred to his barge and had himself 
rowed up the nver m order to be m time A few hours before 
the attack Mr Pocock hoisted his flag on the Tyger. 

At daybreak on March 23 the combmed land and water attack 
on Chandemagore was launched The Tyger led the way past 
the sunken ships, followed by the Kent and Salisbury Simul- 
taneously Chve opened fire with his battenes and raked the 
ramparts with musketry The French stood gallandy to their 
guns and greeted both their assailants with a hot and accurate fire 
The ships withheld their fire until they had reached their 
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appointed stations, the opposite to the north-east bastion 
the Kent opposite the ravelin, and the Salisbury abreast of the 
soutb*cast bastion* Unforttmatcly the Kent failed to reach her 
station, as the tide had begun to ebb and before she came to 
anchor she had drifted bac^ards and finally brought up at the 
pomt where the Salisbury should have been- Consequently the 
had to anchor lower down and could not get mto action. 

The action lasted three hours, during which time the Rrcnch 
guns did great execution and damage to the two Bnush ships 
Most of the officen of the Kait were lolled or wounded. One 
shot exploded some cartndges and started a fire which caused a 
pamc among the crew The T)3wsuficrcd neatly as severely and 
Admiral Pocock himself was among the wounded. But each 
successive heavy broadside told still more severely on the French, 
Thcir guns were one by one dismounted, their parapet crumbled, 
and their men were struck down, Chvc was waiting for the 
moment to storm, but before it came the French, seeing that 
fiirdier resiitancc was impossible, surrendered. 

In after days when all these happenma became the source of 
retrospective bittemcg agamst Gave and the Company it was 
claimed on behalf of His Majesty s force* that it was they on 
board the ships, and not the Company s forces on land, that had 
taken Chandctnagorc — a claim dut cannot be disputed, Chve 
lost hardly a man, w her e a s the casualtie* on boiud the ships 
numbered over 130 
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' chapter Thirteen 
THE GAME 


“ To deceive a deceiver is no deceit ” 

ULPIAN FULWEIL 

I 

There is only one safe and prudent way m winch to regard the 
intncate mtngues, plotting, and barefaced duphaty that absorbed 
aU Chve’s attention after the taking of Chandemagore, and 
that IS the way he regarded them — as a game “ The mce and 
important game that was to be played with the late Nabob.” 
For a game, not bemg governed by the ordmary ethical code, but 
havmg Its own rules, which may, as m the case of poker, demand 
of Its players the utmost deceitfulness, is exempted from the kmd 
of moral judgment passed upon the conduct of human relations 
m general By acceptmg that view, the historian of Chve saves 
himself a great deal of worry and difEculty, for there is no surer 
way for a biographer or histonan to get mto trouble than by 
attempting to apply moral judgments. When, too, it is recog- 
mzed that Chve’s opponent was playmg the same game as he, that 
It was the game bemg played simultaneously by all the statesmen 
of Europe, who had their Casanovas and Caghostros to act the 
parts of Omichand and Nuncomar, and that there never was any 
need for him to try to justify it to his contemporaries, the only 
justification required bemg success, we can with an easy mmd 
forget about ethics and settle down to watch the skiU of the 
players i 

The rules of Chve’s and Siraj-ud-daula’s game called for the 
wntmg of innumerable letters The letters seldom expressed the 
real sentiments of the writer They were merely part of the 
palaver of diplomacy, and the flattermg tones generally employed 


^ Compare Orme with John Payne, Nov 17, 1757, rff some dubious negotiations 
with Muhammad Ah “ I know not whether sudi double deahng may square with 
the pohtics of Europe but m Asia nothing but dissimulation will do ” [92] 
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deceived no one, though they must have added much, certainly, 
to Chvc s amused enjoyment. 

The day for instance, upon which Chvc appeared before 
Chandcmagorc he received the agre ea ble assurance &om the 
Nawab that he was very impatient to have the pleasure of scemg 
him and our friendship shall never cease, but be always mcrcas- 
mg ’ Interpreted, this meant, * I am countmg on you to help 
me against the dreadful Afghans ” And four days later when 
the Nawab s apprehensions were temporarily set at rest by rcassur- 
mg news from the Afghan camp he wrote I loot on this 
blcssmg as the cficct of my friendship with you. I therefore 
wntc that you need not give yourself the troahle of coming I 
have great pleasure m your facndship Since on a single letter 
of mmc you were reaay to come to my assistance, I make no 
doubt that whenever I shall desire you to come and assist me, you 
will be ready tojom me. 

It follow^ that since the Nawab no longer needed English 
assiftance he was no longer wilhi:^ to pay me Pnghdi price of 
assistance, so he repented of the implied consent to the attack on 
Chandemagore almost as soon as he gave it The news that 
Chandemagore was actually being attacked consequendy dis- 
turbed him greatly and he ordered Nnneomar at once to send 
assistance to the Frcndi. According to the rules of the game this 
move could be, and was at once; checked by Chvc by me ample 
expedient of a fresh bnbe to Nuncomar When Siraj-ud-daula 
went further and ordered up a diviaon of his army under Rai 
Durlab Clive sent RaiDurlab a pohtc but unmistakable warning 
to keep his hands off 

I hear yon arc arrived withm twenty mflei of Hughly 
Whether you come as a friend or an enemy I know not. If 
as the latter say so at once, and I will send some people out to 
fight you umnediatcly If as the former I beg yon will stay 
where you arc, for we can conquer the enemies we have to 
deal with here if they w ere ten tunes stron ger 

The nmilaiity of Chvc s game to poker will now be fiiHy 
apparent. 

It was also part of the game to pr ete nd complete obtuscncss as 
to the other i true sentiments. This was a department of it m 
which Clive especially shone. With what boyishly maliaotu 
glee he must have penned this announcement to the Nawab of 
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the surrender of Fort d’Orlcans ! Not content with ascnbmg 
Ins success “ to the blessing of the Almighty and the influence of 
your favour he added : 

“ As I am persuaded you will be pleased at my success, there- 
fore I tliought proper and necessary to send you the particulars 
of tins victory. My heart is earnest in your interest, and shall 
be always ready vath my own hfe and tliat of my whole army 
to drive away your enemies. I hope that by your Excellency’s 
favour all our enemies in your country will fall mto our hands.” 

The Nawab was funous at die news, but strict observance of 
the rules was one of lus more agreeable charactcnstics. So he 
wrote . 

“ The parriculars of your victory, wliich I had long been 
impatient to hear, gave me mexpressible pleasure I diank 
God that your enemies so easily fell mto your hands, and diat 
their great place is fallen mto your hands You have no longer 
any uneasmess on their account. It has pleased God to make 
you and aU your fhends happy m dus great victory.” 

How important a part of die game dus epistolary exchange 
was may be gathered from die fact that Chve is said to have 
received from the Nawab no fewer dian ten letters m one day, all 
in different tones, like the notes of a scale — because die rules did 
not compel you to be always friendly and cordial if you knew 
how to be pohtely insolent and threatemng And you might 
even change your key and mtroduce a dissonant chord of deaded 
hostflity. But whatever the note struck by the Nawab, Chve 
was equal to the appropnate response He answered the letters 
“ punctually with aU the calmness and complacence imagmable ” 
Nor, of course, did your actions have to tally m any way widi 
your words This was one of the rules that Siraj-ud-daula under- 
stood better — but only a htde better — than Chve Chve under- 
stood perfeedy well the diplomatic value of a. fait accompli, and 
such the prompt capture of Chandemagore certainly was. He 
knew also the value of keepmg up a bold and mtinndatmg ffont. 
After the fall of Chandemagore, when Watson returned with the 
squadron to Calcutta, Chve made his camp a mile to the north- 
ward of the town, mtendmg by this small advance “ to strike 
some awe mto the Nabob and facihtate our busmess at the 
Durbar.” 


N 
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/ 

Tliat busmas now, as be explained to Watts was to persuade 
the Nawab to abandon the Ircncb to os To this end the 
somewhat ingenuous argument was to be employed that what 
we have done is best both for him and for us^ Compare what 
the French had done m die Dcccan with what the English had 
done 1 Whereas the French had made themselves masters of the 
country and extracted whole provmccs from Salabut Jang the 
man that wc support is immensely mdebted to us Siraj-ud- 
daula had to be made to rcahac that ‘ our sole view is to stop the 
ambioous progress of the French, to effect which he must enter 
mto a stnet :Iliance with us, against them and all their evil 
dg<ign^ and that henceforth the English for their part would act 
only as merchants. 

It was naturally a htde difficult to make Siraj-ud-danla beheve 
this even though the safety of his throne depmded — as it did — 
upon his believing it. Having regularly done the wrong thmg 
so far It was to be expected oflum to do the same now He had 
attacked the m their weakness behevmg that weakness 

to be helplessness When he found out that mistake, he had 
foiled to do the obvious thing and umte widi the French to restore 
the balance of power And now when focc to face with the 
victonotis English, he agam refused to adopt the only wise course 
left open to him, which was to take the Engliffi at thar word and 
rely on dicir promises For die truth was that they really dUJ 
want peace with him, even if they were mclmcd to mt erp ret 
rafficr liberally m then fovour the terms of it. 

It was axiomatic with Clive that French and English could not 
exut side by side af pohucal rivals m India. The surrender of 
Chandcmagorc had not tennmated the French menace. Bossy 
was still at large, rumoured to be somewhere not for from the 
borders of Bengal, with a force of disaplined troops. The 
French also soil possessed a foctory at Ka^imLay^r close to the 
court of Murshidcbad and its head, M Law was a recognized 
power m the Nawab s counsels The gamson of this forXory 
moreover had now been mereased by fugitives from Chandcr- 
nagorc. Accordingly on March 29 Cli^ demanded that the 
Nawab deliver up to him tiic persons and effects of the French 
at TCatimKaTar 

At once the battle at court between French and Bntish 
diplomacy for control over the fickle Nawab was resumed with 
ui^atcd fiiry Both sides resorted to bribery as the only means 
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to effect anytlung. If mformatioii was needed, die Nawab’s 
head spy was die man to be bribed Onnehand’s help and 
experience were invaluable to die English in diese transactions. 

Yet it was several weeks before the Enghsh agents, with the 
help of the longer purse, finally succeeded And in the meantime 
the Nawab was ^vntmg imploringly to “ the Distmgmshed of die 
Empire, die Sword of Riches, die Victorious mWar, Monsieur 
Bussie Bahadur ” to come quickly to his aid : “ What can I wnte 
of the perfidy of the English ? ” 

He twisted and turned backwards and forwards m his attempt 
to evade Chve’s inexorable demand. Now he took the line that 
the French surrender must be voluntary, and then he tried to 
shift the burden of deasion on to die Mogul Emperor. It was 
useless. Chve’s demand was firmly based on the terms of the 
treaty that Siraj-ud-daula hmiself had signed, and he was able 
solerrmly to call upon him to comply "with its terms m aU par- 
ticulars. 

At last the Nawab, dnven to the wall, ordered the French to i 
leave the country ; but this, as Watts warned Chve, was probably/ 
only a stratagem to gam tmie. Anger, resentment, fear — that 
hauntmg fear that never left him — ^played on the wretched man 
m turn. Now he ordered Watts to be expelled ftom the Durbar | ^ ‘ 
He was heard to mutter, “ I will destroy them and their nation,’ j 
and he even ordered Mir Jafar, his army commander, to march 
Next day he countermanded the order to Mir Jafar and recaUedl 
the British agent and presented him with a dress of honour. \ 

Such fear ’ He even feared that the Enghsh warships with 
their terrible guns would sad all the way up the nver and bombard 
Murshidebad — a feat that would, surely, have equalled the 
proposed use of the Bronx nver to defeat Washington’s army ! 

Admiral Watson, for his part, conspicuously faded to play the 
game He had, mdeed, a most complete contempt for it, the 
same contempt that many busy men have for any kmd of game 
He was an honest sador — by God ^ — and a sador’s job was to 
fight, not diddle, his country’s enemies, and more espeaally the 
French From the begmmng his letters to the Nawab had been 
qmte lamentable m their total disregard of the mceties of style and 
the conventions of the game That threat to kmdle such a flame 
m his country as all the water m the Ganges should not be able to 
extmgmsh — what a breach of etiquette ! Obviously it was the 
voice of a man who could not teU the difference between an 
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informative and a ‘ busmess double ! * And now when he 
was told that the Nawab was cnpgcd on some hocus-pocus 
busmess with the French he wrote him m the same blunt and in- 
discreet terms I have already told you, and I now repeat it 
agam thatwhilcaFrcnchmanrcmamsmthiskmgdomlwiirnevcr 
cease pursumg him and he demanded leave for the English 
troops to march north and do the ejcctmg of IvL Law s party 
themselves. 

It is apt to be embarrassmg to have such men as Watson around, 
even as parmers when there is monkey-busmess afoot, and there 
was plenty of such busmess afoot now For Chvc was no longer 
finding the game amusing It was bccommg m fact, as all games 
are apt to become, deadly scaous 

He had excused himself to Pigot and the gentlemen at Madras 
for his failure to return by pomtmg to tbc taking of Chandcr- 
nagore as a worthwhile object of more consequence to the 
Company m my opmion than the taking of Pondichiry itself 
Unavoidably now on account of tbc season he would have to 
wait until Au^t, and that time could be profitably spent by 
cleaning up miat was left of French mfiucncc on the root and 
branch pnnaple. But the Nawab s defiant attitude was threaten- 
mg to upset diij plan. The amc had, m feet, come for a show- 
down, and he made it plam to the Nawab that thou^ts of war 
were m his head. By diis time he had come to know Sir^ud- 
daula s nature very moroughly He correctly guessed that his 
defiant attitude was due to die removal of fear of the Af ghans 
diat had rccendy been troubling Him. Ahmad Shah was, as a 
matter of fiur, on his way back to bis own country 
On Apnl 30 Clive wrote to Governor Pigot 


The most of the articles of the peace arc complied with 
yet, fiom the tyranny cowardice, and tuspiaon of the Nabob 
no dependence can be had upon Him, One day he tcan 

my letters and turns out our vahtel and orden his army to 
march he next countermands it, sends for the vakeel, and 
begs his pardon for what he has done. Twice a week he 
threatens to impale Mr Watts m short, he is a compound of 
cverythmg that is bad keeps company with none but his 
menial servants and is tmivcnally hated and despised by the 
-great men For my own part, I am penuaded there can 

y be nathcr peace nor security while such a monster ^gns. 
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Tlius at last after four moiitlis of constant effort to restiict die 
purposes of lus expedition to die simple one of restoniig to die 
English dieir former rights, privileges, and possessions m die 
Nawab’s domuuons (widi the all-iiiiportant additional one of 
dealing \vidi die French), Chve arrived at die momentous con- 
clusion diat what he sought was impossible widiout gomg a great 
deal furdicr, even to die lengdi of deposing die reigning pnnee — 
somedimg diat lay far outside die scope of Ins orders 
The conclusion was arrived at by Inmself alone, and from now 
on he was to play practically a lone liand Nobody else on the 
Enghsh side was capable of fornnng, let alone carrymg out, such 
a design 


n 

Chve had some excuse for wantuig to enter die conspiracy 
agamst Siraj-ud-daula When the conspiracy was first heard of 
towards die end of April it had every appearance of bemg a 
genume, spontaneous, boua Jide revolt of subjects of worth and 
substance agamst an mtolerable tyranny. The conspiracy party 
was so strong m numbers, power, and influence diat its prospects 
must have seemed very bnght and its aim easy of attamment 
Indeed, the news of it could scarcely have appeared to one m 
Chve’s difficult position m any other hght but as a simple, 
providential, and legitimate solution to an otherwise msoluble 
problem It would be askmg too much to expect him to foresee 
the actual course that events were to take, with their moments 
of agomzmg doubts and uncertamty, their penl, and the com- 
plexities of mtngue and deception m which they were to mvolve 
him 

A revolution had been brewmg m Bengal almost from the day 
Siraj-ud-daula ascended the musnud The madness of the man’s 
conduct towards the Europeans had been dupheated by his 
behaviour towards his own subjects. " Him whom the gods 
vush to destroy they first make mad ” He could with ir^umty 
have struck Jagat Seth, a Hmdu, on the face and mortally aflronted 
him with threats of circumcision, if he had not at the same time 
behaved m similar outrageous fashion to his Moslem nobles, 
filhng them with such disgust and, what was worse, such a feehng 
of complete msecunty for the safety of their hves, honour, and 
property that, as the contemporary Indian chromcler, Ghulam 
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Husam Khan, tcUa us the desire to nd themselves of this cruel, 
treacherous capnaous avanaoos and msemate ruler was 
general among the at court and in the army, particularly 
among the old mnusten of Ahvcrdi Khan and among also the 
prmapal atizcns of Monhidehad, all of whom jomed together 
to contrive some way of ovcrdirowing him The help of the 
English was felt to be necessary and thc-ba nker Tatrat SetL who 
was the brains bchmd the movement, was delegate d to mak^t hc 
aj5pF5a3i to flicnir 

Tlie fint view of the project as it was laid before Chve m the 
r^orts firom ^Watts at die end of April, was as dear and attractive 
as anything of die land could be. ThcNawah — so it was said— 
was about to march northwards and as soon as he did so Mir 
Jafar and the other would join forces seize him, and set up 
anfither prmcc. Appajcndy all that the English were czpcctcd 
to do was to lull him mto a suffiaent sense of sccunty to enable 
diffm to carry out that purnosc. Would Chve wnte and say 
what the English wanted m me way of money land, and treaties 
m return for their assistance ? 

But It was not by any means as clear and simple as that 
Oriental pohnes never are. Nothing was more difficult for 
anyone, l^st of all die HngltA, than to find out the exact sitoanon 
and discover all that was mvolvcd m a plot of these dimensions. 
All kmds of rumours were reaching Chve, and he had only 
Watts to keep him informed. Bat if he did not know all, he 
knew enough to deadc that if as seemed certam, a revolution 
was pending he wanted to be a party to it So he was ready 
for ^ wont — ready as he said, to march immediately He 
could not leave camp to come to Calcutta on any considera- 
tion — not even to consult with the Committee. 

The Committee however wanord very much to see him, and 
would not be put off so easily They had a nght to know every- 
thing he did, and dicy paruculaily wanted to know about his 
new plans. They did not like the way he was taking more and 
more upon hims^ without consulting them and was now corre- 
sponding dirccdy widi the Nawab and with Watts and Luke 
Scrafion (the latter he had rcccndy sent to Murshidcbad as his 
own agent) Chve urged on his own behalf that speed and 
secrecy required this correspondence. The Enghsh havmg 
assumed the character of conspuators had to take every 
prccautioii. Watts was insisting on the need for utmost secrecy 
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and wantrng all surnames to be put mto cipher. “Talk of 
nodung else but merchandise,” he implored Clive. 

To satisfy die objectors Chve went dovra to Calcutta on May i, 
laid die whole correspondence before the Committee, and had no 
trouble m obtaining its approval for liis proposed support of Mir 
Jafar. Armed widi dns authonty he returned to camp deter- 
mined to see the busmess through, come what might ! 

The game with the Nawab now assumed a new and grimmer 
aspect. To give tmie and opportimity for the conspiracy to be 
properly hatched Siraj-ud-dama’s nerves had to be quieted , the 
illusion had to be preserved that the English were still his fhends 
So Chve wrote lum what he called a “ soothing ” letter and 
accompamed it widi an appropnate gesture “ to take away aUl 
suspiaon ” . 

“ Yesterday my army broke up their camp, more than half 
IS gone to Calcutta, the rest remain at Chandemagore 
Calcutta is become a place of such misery smee your army has 
almost destroyed it, diat there is not room for more soldiers 
without endangermg their hves by sickness However, 
farther to satisfy you, I shall order down to Calcutta all my 
field cannon I expect to hear that your army has retired 
hkewise to Muxadavad, and that you have been as expeditious 
m performmg what you promised as I have.” 

Siraj-ud-daula, however, was not so guUibly minded Not 
only did he keep his army at Plassey, but he earned on a corre- 
spondence with the French with a view to ajomt attack upon the 
Enghsh. 

By what might be desenbed as the same mail Chve instructed 
Watts to enter upon the busmess with Mir Jafar at once 

“ I am ready & will engage to be at Niesaray m 12 Hours 
after I receive Your letter, which place is to be the rendezvous 
of the whole Army The M^or who commands at Calcutta 
has all ready to embark at a Mmutes Wammg & has Boats 
suffiaent to carry Artillery Men & Stores to Niesaray. I shall 
march by Land & Jom him there and we wdl then proceed to 
Muxadavad or the place we are to be jomed at Directly. 

“ Tell Meir Jaffeir to fear nothmg, that I wdl jom him with 
5000 Men who never turn’d then Backs and diat if he fads 
seizmg hun we shall be strong enough to dnve him out of the 
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Country, assure him I ^v^ll march night & day to his Assistance 
and stand by him as long as I have a Man left. I am m great 
\vant of Draft Bullocks you must send some at all Events when 
you hear I am upon the March. 

Chvc was dearly m a state of high nervous exatement when 
he sent these orders He was ready immcdiatdy to embark on 
what he knew would be die greatest adventure of his life, and he 
could scaredy wait for it to begin. At no time could his high- 
strung temperament stand the stram of waitmg Nothmg there- 
fore, could have been more upsettmg for him than what actually 
occurred. He had to stand ready to march at an hour s nonce 
and yet it was to be more than a month before he actually 
marcued, and that month was filled with nothing but nerve- 
radong delays and unccrtamocs suchancxpencnccforhimwas 
torture. Indeed, he nearly broke under the strain. It was not 
untd he was at last on the fidd of battle — that fidd upon which 
he staked cverythmg — that he was able agam to show the 
coolness and collccteOTCSS which m moments of pcnl had never 
failed him. 

It was now that he was to discover the mistake he had made in 
employmg Omichand. It is hard to see how having made this 
miual mistake, he could have avoided lettmg him into the plot, 
even though the man s previous record must have grven some 
wammg of what to expect of him. Omichand had a nose 
for plots and if he had smelled out this one, as he most 
assuredly would have done, his revenge for not having been 
made a party to it would have been speedy effectual and most 
disastrous 

His response to the newi imparted to him by Watts was 
not, however exactly encouraging He did not Dclong to the 
Mir Ja£u party he did not relish the idea ofMirJaftr bccommg 
Nawah and his rclauons with the Seths were anything but 
fiiaidly But as an alert man of bueness he could not £ul to see 
that a perfect opportumty had been offered to him to obtam his 
heart I denxe, w^th beyond even the dreams of his great avance. 
Armed with the knowledge he now possessed he could ask for 
almost anything he pleased, and the conspirators would have to 
give It to kim if they wished to preserve their dangerous secret 
and with it their lives and he had no mggardly ideas about the 
value of his services or die worth of ms silence, as what he 
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demanded shows Five per cent of all the wealdi found in Siraj- 
ud-daula’s treasury and a quarter of his jewels ! 

Now, of course, none of the English Jiad any real idea how 
much wealth tlic treasur)' contained, still less how much would 
still be there when the revolution was accomplished As Watts 
had visions of ^£40, 000,000, he had visions, too, of Onnehand 
recemng a commission for services rendered of no less than 
-{^2,000,000 plus tlic jewels This nanirally seemed to botli him 
and Clive absurdly exorbitant. Even at tlic lowest estimate 
Oinichand’s share would not have fallen far short of one milhon 
pounds. Chvc had been prepared to give him a commission of 
5 per cent, on all the money that would pass out of die treasury 
into English hands, but even dns seemed to Watts altogcdicr too 
generous, and he did not mention die offer to Onnehand. 

Omichand, however, had no objection to blackmail, and he 
put Watts — and Clive — into a real quandary when he direatcncd 
to betray the plot to Siraj-ud-daula if his demand were not 
granted Watts knew and Clive knew and Omichand knew diat 
if he did so every Englishman widiiii reach, winch included Watts 
lumsclf, would most certainly be killed Onnehand may have 
been bluffing, but ncidicr Watts nor Chvc wanted to take that 
chance So Watts persuaded Omichand to be content widi 
durty lakhs (^350,000) and inserted diat figure m the proposed 
Articles of Agreement which he sent down to Chvc for die signa- 
ture of die members of the Comnnttce 
Those thirty laklis would have been a cheap price for Chve to 
have paid — diougli Chvc lumsclf would not have had to pay 
It ' — for die savmg of his honour and for the prevention of all the 
damaging pubhcity that has been given to Ins subsequent action 
from that day to dns But Chve did not see dungs m that hght 
He knew how strongly opposed Mir Jafar and die Seths were to 
Onnehand bemg mixed up m die busmess at all, and, besides, he 
had all of an Englishman’s natural dishke for bemg tneked and 
swmdled and, above all, blackmailed He wanted to see the 
viUam damned first, and damned — or at least jusdy and deservedly 
swmdled m return — ^he was gomg to be if Chve knew anythmg 
about the sentiments of the Select Committee He himself knew 
perfeedy well what he wanted done 

He received Watts’s commimication on May 16 and took it at 
once to Calcutta What followed is only too well known The 
Committee agreed to all the terms except the one relatmg to 
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OmichanA They could not swallow that any more fhan Chvc 
could andthey accepted— all but Admiral ‘Watson — the way out 
that Clive Juegetted When he returned to the French Gardens 
It was with the Committees permission to prepare two agree- 
ments, one real and die odicr — for Omichand s sole benmt — 
fictitious both were to be ngned by the members of the 
Committee, but the real one omitted mention of any payment to 
Omichand, 

He wrote Gentlemen — Enclosed you will receive the real 
and fictmous Amdes of Agreement, which you wiH please to 
sign the Admiral promised roe to do die same by the real one, 
butnot the fictitioas one ifhc makes any scruple tend it without 
& we will sign It for hub in such manner that Omichund shall not 
discover it. ^ 

It came to pass as Chve had anoapattd- Watson refused his 
iiguature to the fictitious treaty but he seems on the weight of 
evidence presented before the House of Commons to have given 
somciorcofcaaccoQscncaclcasc— ofa doasyoaplcasc kind— 
to his name being put to it m order that the whole scheme should 
notbeoverdirown Thuwajaccordmgly doneby Mr Lushmg- 
fon, who was the bearer of the papers and both treaties were 
diercupou despatched to Watts 

Pemap at no moment in history has a moral scruple been dis- 
played more mconvciuendy than m this 6mous episode. But 
for It there would have bra no dimmg example of rectitude 
with which Chve s treacment of Omichand could be contrasted, 
nor would Chve have been tmder the disagreeable though, for 
him, completely ihamdcss necessity of commuting forgery We 
may well oeheve Chve when he said that he thought it perfectly 
wanantablc and that he would do it agam a hnndr^ times. Yet, 
even while we are doing all the judging and condemning that 
may seem nght and proper for ^ ease, we cannot withhold a 
certain admiration for his unmoral moral courage and his frank 
and challcngmg readiness xo avow the deed, even Co glorymg m it 

m 

The sooner things were now brought to a conclusion the better 
pa<-h day s delay increased the chances of discovery and, besides, 
the rams were approaching But first a conference had somehow 
to be arranged widi Mir Jafiu and it had to be without die 
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Scrafton was unable to get his private interview with Mir Jafar 
the Nawab*s guards were there to prevent it. Instead, he had to 
endure two very unpleasant interviews with Siraj-ud-daula. Yet 
all this while Chvc and the Nawab went on exchanging their 
masterpieces of insuiccnty almost daily mingling threats and 
wammgi \vith professions of undying facndship Each accused 
the other of breaking the treaty and each askw the other for a 
proof of smeenty 

Chvc was now completing his preparations to marcL He 
asked and received from Watson the loan of some sailors fnot 
this time to be used as coohes I) but the admiral, with marked 
aversion for the whole busmess was not optimistic I do not 
think your letters carry die most promising appearance of 
success you cannot therefore be too cautious. * But 
Chvc was not in the mood to be cautioas 

On May 31 came a note from Scrafton I saw D (Mir 
Jafar) this morning his confidant sets out with the Article to- 
morrow Nothme can detam us a moment after his amvaL 
B (Oimdiand) is along with me. 

Omichand was along but his rductance to leave was most 
evident. He would not leave without his preaous money and 
when he had it he still was not satisfied. Before they reached 
Kasimbazar he was discovered missmg, and when he was found 
It was m the treasury where he was trying to extract soil more 
money Next motmog he was gone again, and this tunc he had 
vintcd the camp at Plass^ for a long tallc with Rai Dnriab The 
F.nghsh suspiaons of him had become so strong that they conld 
not get him down to Calcutta soon enough, 

" And mil the agreement was not signed I The terms of it were 
liberal enough to the P.n gluh it confirmed all their pcmlcgcs, 
provided compensation for the losses that Siraj-ud-daula had 
caused them, granted diem the temtory later known as the 
twenty-four Paraganas prohibited the buildmg of any forts 
(other than Englim) witlm twenty miles of the Hugh along its 
whole course below Calcutta, and promised mutual a ss ista n ce 
agamst all enemies (with the Nawab paymg for English mihtary 
aid whenever he required it) But what was of more immediate 
consequence to Mir Jafar and also to t ^ E ng lish g entlemen 
conducting the busmess was se parate agraOTcntcovo^g^c 
donah oh of presents to tH»e responsible for his clcyaGon._jrE 5 c 
were more than liberal twelve lakhs to the Select Committee 
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and forty aklis to the army and nav)% over and above the sums 
payable as reparations under the treaty — a total of ^^650,000 
It is, perhaps, litde wonder that Mir Jafar should have wanted 
to consult with Rai Durlah, die State treasurer and an important 
member of the conspiracy before sigmng. Tins meant waitmg 
until June 2, when Rai Durlah arnved in die city. And then 
Rai Durlah, not unreasonably, raised strong objections to the 
enormous money payments on die ground that there was but 
httle money m the treasur}’^ Watts, thinknig that these objec- 
tions were unsurmountable, wrote Chve, “ Our scheme with 
Meir Jaffeir is upset, and there is reason to beheve that Omichund’s 
four hours’ visit to Roydulub at Plassey has been the cause of it ” 

It is somewhat surprismg that the cause of it had not been Siraj- 
ud-daula, who must have been under strong temptation to 
remove the danger by cuttuig off Mir Jafar’s head • Why he did 
not do so, unless it was that he was too much of a coward, is hard 
to explam 

When Chve received tins gloomy message Ins temper, patience, 
and nerves gave out completely “ I will not embark m any 
undertalong with such a set of cowardly rascals,” he cned m a 
fit of rage The rams were nearly on lum, and, worse than that, 
he found diat the affair was being quite generally talked about m 
Calcutta ! He was certamW atts had allowed himself to be duped, 
and he angrily told him so 

But three days later Mir Jafar thought better of his refusal, and^; 
everythmg was settled — or so at least it seemed Mr Watt s, not , 
bemg able to have a meetmg with Adir Jafar m any ’other way ,~had “ 
Himself earned mto AEr Jafar’s palace m a dooly (a covered palan- 
qum only used By' Moslem' women), and there m one of the 
apiartmente of ^e seragho he ob tamecTMir J afar’f si^ature and 
his qath_ on t he_.Koran„to_perform faithfully all that he had 
promised The treaty was promptly despatched by bearer to 
Calcutta, and Watts told Chve to march immediately. Mtr 
Jafar was to proclaim by beat of drum that the Enghsh were 
jomed to them just as soon as Watts himself and his party had got 
themselves out of danger 

“ I march Monday mormng.” And on Monday mormng, 
June 12, the treaty havmg the day before been safely dehvered to 
the Committee, Chve put his army m motion. 
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chapter Fourteen 

PLASSEY (i) THE GAMBLER’S THROW 

“ Glory n a gamble and the definitions of history go to the wmnmg ride ” 

SBAN O FAOLAIN 


HiSTOHY has BEEK HEMARtABLY KIND tO CllVC HI thc Way in 
wbich It has presented the campaign of Plasscy The wcU- 
mented reward of great danng u me common verdict. History 
IS always kmd to conqueror*. Though thc difference bet w een 
victory and defeat may often be as a nair * breadth, a yawnmg 
gulf divides them m the popular mmd, too prone to catcgonfal 
way* of thinking Hnal success however accomplished, whctlicr 
merited or merely lucky is thc best protection that a man can 
have against a too-minute rxammation of the conduct that led to 
that success. But let him ftil and thc contrary at once happens 
his conduct u theu subject to thc severest tests that cnncal m- 
gcnmty can devise — his mistakes hu rashness or his over- 
caimon, hi* moments of hencanon, arc probed for and when 
found ruthlessly eiq> 03 ed. 

History is concerned with events rather than with processes 
but for the biographer thc event, thc accomplished fiut is never as 
mtercstmg or as important as thc process by wbidi it was achieved. 
Thc biographer has a di fferen t set of vJocs firom that of the 
historian. Thc event may be what it is but he is concerned with 
the man bchmd it, with seeing him as a man and not merely as a 
makiT of history f Plasscy was an epochal event_and Chye was t 
Its victo r — thus history has it. But more mtocsting ^or thbA 
biograpEa is thc fact that forty-eight hours before the great/ 
event thc victor-to-bc had deaded that he dared not risk ay 
batdc 1 

B etw een February and July 1757 Chvc was spoken of as 

fortune s darlmg child. He was just that. Seldom has a man 
been more blessed with good fortune than Clive m bringing off 
his grand coup against Siraj-ud-daola. His contemporaries were 
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dazzled by liis good fortune and so have his critics been, but 
good — or bad — fortune is not a critenon for judgmg either 
character or conduct 


n 

Chve was fortunate, to begin with, m reaching Bengal at 
Chnstmas-tune Tlie chmate of Lower Bengal is very pleasant 
during tlie winter montlis, when the temperature averages 
between 50 and 70 degrees, and Europeans are able to engage m 
their multitudmous activities — so foreign to the Bengah nature — 
without discomfort or danger to tlieir health But the cold 
season is short By April the heat is becoming oppressive, and it 
gets worse, with mcreasmg humidity, until the “ turkish-bath ” 
stage is reached. In Jmic the rams begm, which soon flood the 
low, alluvial plams so as to convert the Gangetic delta mto a 
steammg hot sea strewn with many islands, a ventable archipelago 
through which there is httle communicaaon except by water , 
and this is the season when Europeans are reduced to a miserable 
condition of sweaty prostration and morbid fear for their health 
For four months dieir whole existence partakes of this morbid 
tone ; it affects their general behaviour, dieir relations one with 
another, their letters home, their whole outlook on hfe InteUi- 
gence and saence have mitigated the seventy and deadhness of 
this season for the successors of these eighteenth-century martyrs 
to the profit motive, but survival of it m those days was a matter 
of such profound thankfulness that the fortunate ones met 
together annually on October 15 to mourn the late departed, but 
still more to rejoice at their own preservation 
Chve was about to expenence his first ramy season “ I hope 
you enjoy your health this hot weather,” he remarked at the end 
of May to Admiral Watson, who was also new to the horror that 
was upon them It was soil hotter two weeks later, when Chve 
began his march , m fact, the temperature then undoubtedly 
hovered around 100 degrees m the shade The rams were begm- 
nmg It had been then: near approach that had made hun m 
such a hurry. And he had scaredy begun his campaign before 
they burst upon hun with full tropic^ violence Altogether, 
it was not the most propiuous time of year m which to begm a 
campaign, and perhaps it is subject to doubt whether a prudent 
commander would have so opened it 
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The army that was to found an empire consisted of loia 
Europeans orgamicd in two battaUom one led by Major Kil- 
patnek, the other by Captam Cootc and 2100 native infantry 
sepoys from Madras and Bombay and the newly raised Beng^ 
batt^on^ with ten field-pieces A few invalids were left to 
gamson Calcutta, a few artillerymen manned the guns on the 
ramparts of Fort ‘William Every available man was needed in 
the ranks of Clives army of aaventure. If that army were 
destroyed, nothing but the guns of the fleet would be left to 
protect Calcutta from the same fate that overtook it the previous 
June Bengal would again be lost and Madras would cot get 
back the forces that it was counting upon for m own defence. 

On the evening of June 12 the ^olc force, with the dctach- 
mcno that Miyor Kilpatrick had brought up that day ftom 
Calcutta, was gathered at Chandcmagorc. At daybreak on the 
33th they set out. The Europeans with all the ainlJcry anunnni- 
oon and stores went m boats, which were towed op the nver 
the sepoys on foot marchmg in column paralldl ro them along 
the state high-road that followed the Dght bank to Morshidcbad, 
one of the few roads that the country possessed at tha date. Ihat 
night they camped at Nicseray At three o clock on the follow- 
ing day as they approached Kalna, fifteen miles nordi of Hugh 
they were met by Mr Warn and his parry 

For a diplomatic mission the departure of Mr Warts and his 
companions from die capital had scarcely been dignified, but the 
acute danger of their ponaon had prevented diem from standing 
on ceremony For several days before they left the conspiracy 
had been the talk of the town, mclndmg ^ maimer of precise 
paraculars about Chve a plans 

Watts obtained die Nawab s pemnsnon for himself and his 
two compamons Sykes and Coll^ to have an afternoon s conn- 
mg They rode out towards Kasimbazar leaving directions at 
their house for supper to be prepared for them. When th^ 
had reached the opaa plam they dismissed their native grooms and 
mpdi* a dash for the safety of Chve s approaching army After 
nightfall they came upon a division of the Nawab s army 
encamped on the plam near Dandpnr and had to make a cautious 
orcrat of iL By i aju. dicy were back on the road and then 
suddenly found themselves sn. the midst of a body of hone that 
had been stationed there to prevent the passage of Europeans, 
The horses naghed and kicked, but their nden fortunately slept. 
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The party quickly dismounted, left tlieir horses, and made dieir 
\vay to the nver, where they were lucky enough to find two 
open boats, and so were able to complete the rest of their flight 
by water. 

On die 17th, die advance being resumed, Pattlee was reached 
and on the following day Major Coote was sent forward to take 
possession of die town and fort of Katvva, which he did after 
overcommg a brief resistance On die 19th Chve jomed him 
there Tliey were now 100 miles from Calcutta and forty from 
Mursludebad, and half-way between diem and the capital on 
the odier side of the river lay the entrenched camp of Plassey, 
where it was expected that the Nawab’s army would be found 
The moment of final deasion had come 

It found die Enghsli commander smgularly unprepared for it 
The whole adventure was based upon Mir Jafar’s active co- 
operation Chve had expected that Mir Jafar would jom him at 
Karwa \vith at least 10,000 men. Now diat he was at Katwa 
diere was no sign diat Mir Jafar had any sudi mtention Every 
day Chve sent appeals to him to act, and Mir Jafar in Ins rephes 
had been most disturbmgly vague The fog of uncertainty 
instead of dispersing grew duckcr wadi every mile of die advance 
Chve had no longer any means of knowing what was happenmg 
For all that he knew die whole conspiracy nnght aheady have 
coUapsed 

Indeed, that seemed the most likely supposition The air of 
Bengal was as foul wadi treachery as it was heavy with vapour, 
and one final act of treachery against liimself was to be put among 
the more probable possibditics The few stray scraps of informa- 
tion that reached him — firom Onnehand among other contaim- 
nated sources — pomted strongly m that direction What could he 
make of the strange fact that Mir Jafar soil held his command m 
the Nawab’s army when laid side by side first wath Watts’s news 
about the whole conspiracy bemg common knowledge m 
Murshidebad and then with die mcontrovertible evidence of his 
ovm march and the unmistakable nature of his errand ^ 

The day that Chve set out on his march he had sent Siraj-ud- 
daula a firank announcement of his mtennons He said he was on 
his way to Murshidebad to put the Enghsh disputes to arbitration 
before Jagat Seth, Rajah Mohunlal, Mn Jafar Khan, Rajah 
Rai Durlab, “ and the rest of your great men ” — that is to say, 
before the conspirators themselves ’ “ The rams bemg daily 
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incrcaimg and it talcing ft great deal of time to receive your 
answer 1 therefore find it ncccasary to wait on you immediately, 
and if you will place confidence in me, no harm ihall come firom 
It. I represent this to you as a friend. Act as you please. 

It IS to be noted that Clive did not forget the rules of the game. 

I represent dm to you as a friend ” was rarely an example of 
finished technique 1 

Tlicrc was really only one sale conclusion to be drawn 
namely that Mir Jalar had thought better of his agreement widi 
the English and had reconciled himself to his pnnee, Odicrwisc 
It was as sure as mght follows day diat Siraj-ud-daula would have 
despatched him with Onentw and dictatorial promptness 
Unless of course, Mir Jafiu’ had merely reconciled himself to 
hi5 ounce m order better to betray mm later I Who could 
poshly tell what was m the mmd of such a man or how many 
treacheries he might not be harbouring there ? That some act 
of reconakauon lud taken place was adimticd by Mir Jafrr 
himself m hu Icctcn — a matter of cicpedicncy he told Chvc, that 
was alL 


What actuahy happened was that Sira^d-daula m the madness 
of his arrogance and rnfaraanon, after dismissing Mir Ja£u from 
hii command and posting guards and spies on his palace — this 
was when he first came under suspicion — ^bad thought to take 
more rabtlc and certam vengeance upon the English by detadimg 
die traitor from thar side, and so nutcad of sozmg him in hu 
palace, as was naturally hu first impulse when his suspicions 
became confinned, he had gone to sec him. In thar interview 
ihCT had exchanged solemn vows of loyalty and mutual rapport, 
and the Nawab had chcreapon orderw ha mutmous army to 
advance towards Plasscy Mir Jafrr accompanying it. 

Clive could no longer put confidence m anyone or any- 
thing Every letter dut he received had to be carefully 
scrnmuzed to make sure it was not a forgery and bavmg no 
trustwordiy messengers he never knew wfam his own letters to 
Mur Jafrir would be dehvered mto the Nawah t hands In 
addiuon, there was die constant danger of thar bang intercepted. 

And now while he was vainly waitmg at Katwa for Mir Jafrr 
the monsoon broke with its fidl fiiry From the overcharged 
heavens dcscaidcd torrents of mn m blindmg sheets Thou^ 
this "was his first expcncnce of the formidable Bengal rains, he 
knew the hopeless condiaoiis for tmhtary operations that would 
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joon result. He knew , too, thnt tlic ri\ cr would soon become 
unford.iblc. Little wonder, then, that liis appeals to Mir Jafar 
become blunter and blunter • That he abandons die empty 
verbiage of Oriental flatter)' and bombast and pleads like die man 
wdio has risked cvcr)'diing. 

Litdc wonder, too, that liis *'pu 7 j'ling” situation — as he in 
after years described it — was reflected in w'hat he wrote to the 
Committee ! He assured them that until he had suflicicnt proof 
of die sincenty of Mir Jafir’s intentions he w'ould not cross the 
river. He would act with such caution as not to risk die loss of 
their forces. “ Whilst w'c have them, w’c may alwa)^ have it in 
our power to bring about a revokmon, should the present not 
succeed ” He thought he could find enough grain in and about 
Katwa to feed his men during the rains and could utilire the time 
cidicr to bnng the Nawab to terms or to obtain help from the 
Maradias or from the powerful Naw'ab of Oude “ I desire you 
will gi\ c me your sentiments frccl) how^ ) ou think I should act, if 
Mir Jafar can gi\c us no assistance.” 

Tins w'as a diflcrent Ch\ c, surely, than the one who a few wxeks 
before had been unwilling even to consult w idi the Committee , 
w'ho w^as ready to march at once, and wdio could not go to 
Calcutta “ on any consideration ” ' Now he was asking, almost 
implormg, their advice ! 

On die following day, June 20, he wrote to the Rajali of 
Beerbhoom asking for die aid of some horse, of which he was 
much m need. The Rajali was a not very powerful semi- 
independent clucf, holdmg his hill-country pnncipahty on die 
borders of Bengal upon a mihtary tenure from die Nawab. 
Between him and die Enghsh army lay more than fifty miles of 
nvers and swamps and almost impassable jungle, so that dicrc was 
htdc likelihood of timely help firom dus source Chvc received 
a reply full of promises uiree days after Plassey, and on July 2 he 
received another letter, written after die news of the batde had 
reached the Rajah, saying that he had been on the march when he 
heard of the victory * 

On the evemng of the 20th Chve heard agam firom Mir Jafar. 
The letter came sewn up m a shpper. 

“ To-morrow, the day of the Bade (festival),” he wrote, “ by 
the blessmg of God I shsJl march I shah have my tent fixed to 
the right or left of the army. I have hitherto been afiraid to 
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tend you intelligence. After I am amved m the army mutual 
mtclhccncc will be easier, but here the Nabob has fixed c)i 6 Ueys 
(guards) on all the roads Your letters come too open to me 
Ihopc that oil our affain arc pubhely declared you will be very 
carcfuL ’ 


To know that Mir Jafiir was accompanymg the Nawab m his 
forward move and that he would be on the nght or left of the 
army was not comfortmg infonnaoon In fact, Chvc deaded 
that he could no longer place any dependence upon the man and 
having deaded that nc also made up ms mmd that he could not go 
forward, 

Prcsnmably reluctant to take the sole rcsponsibihty for such a 
complete change of plan he called a counal-of-war on the 
mommg of the aist and proposed to it the foUowmg question 
‘ 'Whether m our present situanon, without assistance and on our 
own bottom it would be prudent to attack the Nabob or 
whether we should wait rill joined by some country power 
By country power he meant Mir Jaiar or the Maraihas or the 
Nawab of Oude or the Rajah of Beerbhooto, 

In his evidence before the Committee of the House of 
Commons m 1773 he gave as his reason for calling the council 
that 


he thought ic extremely hazardous to pass a nver which is 
only fordable m one pla^ march 150 rnilfti up country and 
nsk a battle, when if a defeat ensued not one man would have 
returned to tell it. 


But he had already marched a hundred of those miles, 

Chvc gave his vote first. Major Kilpatrick anil Miyor Grant 
and seven other oflicers supported him. But Miyor Cootc, 
Captam Alexander Grant, and five others voted for an immediate 
attack. 

Accordmg to Cootc s evidence before the Parlumcntary 
Committee, Chvc informed die cotmcibof-war that 


he found he could not depend upon Mir Jafiir for anything 
more fhan Standing ne u t er m ease ^ army came to an action 
with the Nabob that M. Law with a body of French, was 
then withm three days march of jommg the Nabob whose 
army by the best mtclligcncc he could get, was about 50 000 
men and that he called the Cotnual together for their opnuon 
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wlietlicr, in those circumstances, it would be prudent to come 
to an immediate action widi die Nabob, or fortijfy themselves 
where diey were and remam dll the monsoon was over and the 
Maradias could be brought into die Country to jom us ” 

Coote dien gave die foUowuig reasons for lus own vote : 

“ Having Intherto met widi nodimg but success, which con- 
sequendy had given great spirits to our men, I was of the 
opimon diat any delay might cast a dampness ; 2dly, that die 
arrival of Monsieur Law would not only strengthen die 
Nabob’s army, and add vigour to their Councils, but Likewise 
weaken our force considerably, as die number of Frenclimen 
we had entered mto our service after die capture of Chander- 
nagore would undoubtedly desert to him (Law) upon every 
opportumty ; sdly, our distance from Calcutta was so great, 
that all commumcadons from thence would be endrely cut off, 
and therefore gave us no room to hope for any supphes, and 
consequendy diat we must be soon reduced to the greatest 
distress For diese reasons, I gave it as my opimon that we 
should come to an immediate acdon , or, if that was thought 
entirely impracdcable, that we should return to Calcutta , the 
consequence of which must be our own disgrace and the 
mevitable destrucdon of the Company’s affaus ” 


Most o'f" Chve’s biographers have yielded to the temptadon to 
gloss over this affau of the council-of-war, just as Chve himself 
did his best to cover it up It is surely not without significance 
that his report of the campaign to the Secret Committee of the 
Company omits all mendon of it, and that, likewise, the “Journal 
of Afihtary Proceedings on the Expedidon to Muxadavad,” 
wntten by a member of his personal staff (probably Maskelyne), 
contains no entries at all for those two fateful days, June 20 and 21 
The full facts were only given to the pubhc when the Committee 
appomted by the House of Commons to mvesdgate the truth of 
these smgul^ happemngs obtamed them fiom Chve and Coote 
sixteen years later 

It IS not, of course, at all strange that Chve should have wished 
to conceal the facts his fame, fortune, and reputadon rested upon 
this victory for which he always claimed sole credit It is more 
strange that historians and biographers, with the facts before them, 
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have not approached the matter with greater openness of mind 
and greater rcadmcis to admit that their hero on this occasion did 
not cut the finest of figures. They have radicr dismissed (he 
whole thing bnefiy as a temporary aberraaoa qmce ondentand- 
ablc and excusable under the arcumstanccs The idea that all is 
wcU that ends well is an extremely superficial and obtuse way of 
regarding an episode that was, in point of fact, mem significant 
in the light It throws on Chvc s character and soil more important 
m Its cficct on his career 

Its significance only becomes clear when we examine hu and 
Cootes evidence b^otc die Committee. It is nomense to 
mamtam, as some of Chvc s biographers have done, that Cootc i 
view of the ntuanon was not cmphaacalW correct and his 
arguments unanswerable, hi the light of me fiict that Chvc 
himscJf made no attempt at the tune to answer them and, mdeed 
adopted them taatly as his own within an hour of the aiding of 
the council, how can this unfiur acacodc to Cootc be rnamtauicd ? 
Yet Chvc professed afterwards nothing bur scorn for those 
argomcno disposing of them with the remark that Cootc did 
not even understand the subject upon which he delivered so 
peremptory an opnuom He naturally therefore, demed that 
Coottt nad had anything to do with his change of mmd. 

The Committee s report of Chve s evidence reads 

Every member gave thor opinion aganut die attack except 
Captains Cootc and Grant. His Lordmip observed, this was 
the only Council of War he ever held, and if he had abided by 
the Counoi it would have been the rum of the East India 
Company After about twenty-four hours of mature con- 
ndcration his Lordship said he took upon himself to break 
through the optmon of the Counoi and ordered the arnw to 
cross the over He did not recollect any mcmonal fom 
Captain Cootc upon diat occasion nor was he of rank sufficient 
at mat time to have any mfluence upon his conduct and what- 
ever he did upon diat occasion he md without receiving advice 
from anyone. 

Chvc 8 memory was at fiiolt to an extent that can only be de- 
scribed as remarkable. It was at fimlt about this bang ffic only 
counol-of-war he ever held it was at fruit about die number of 
officers who voted agamst htm and it was not entirely accurate 
about die tunc of his change of mmd. 
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Cootc, recalled to the witiiess-stand, stated diat “ about an hour 
after die Council broke up, Colonel Chvc uiformed him 
unasked . . . that notwithstanding die resolution of the couned- 
of-war, he intended to march the next mormng, and accordmgly 
gave orders for the army to hold dicmselves m readmess, leavmg 
a subaltern officer’s command m the Fort of Cutwa ” He 
demed, however, die allegation that he had presented a memorial 
to Chve after the council-of-war. 

Chvc then m reply adrmttcd diat he had made a mistake about 
the number of officers who had voted agamst him, cxplaimng 
that he had not consulted any of his notes smee the batde. He 
also stated diat “ although he might have informed Captam Coote 
of his resolution to attack Siraja-Dowla notwidistandmg the 
opmion of diat couned-of-war, he did imagme that he had not 
concluded upon the whole plan tdl twenty-four hours after, 
because the troops did not cross the nver to make that attack tdl 
June 22 m the evening and the discourse between Captam Coote 
and him was the 21st m the morning ” 

There are discrepanaes m Eyre Coote’s hst of officers at the 
couned and that of the ongmal record, but both show that a 
majonty of the officers belongmg to the Bengal army (as opposed 
to those of the Bombay and Madras contmgents) voted with 
Coote, a not unimportant pomt 
The fact that emerges most clearly from this testimony is 
Chve’s hostdity towards Coote, and it is a fact of much impor- 
tance, as will be seen later The remark that Coote was not of 
rank “ suffiaent at that time to have any influence upon his 
conduct ” was merely spiteful and direcdy contrary to the truth 
Coote was junior m rank only to Kdpatnek and was given the 
local rank of Major by Chve himself on the march to Katwa, 
and Chve, too, at that time recognized his outstandmg quahty as 
a soldier by so often givmg him the most responsible commands 
He had led the advance m the battle of Calcutta, he had led the 
assault on Chandemagore, he had been sent on ahead to capture 
the fort of Katwa, m two days he was to lead the attack at Plassey, 
and afterwards he was to be entrusted with the command of the 
detachment sent to take Law’s party In none of these operations 
did Kilpatrick, the second m command, figure as prominently 
The fact was that Chve may be said to have owed as much of 
his success to Coote as Strmger Lawrence had earher owed to 
Chve, but — and here a weak pomt m Chve’s character emerges — 
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(chvc, unlike Lawrence, did not mvc his subordinate the same 
amount of credit or even any credit at all To Chvc had to go 
all the glory even for Plasscy , mdeed, more especially for 
Plasscy, smee Plasscy was to be the supreme justification of his 
subsequent conduct Eveiythmg he ^ued most — the right to 
his immense wealth the high nonoun the claims to special 
pnvilcgc special authonty spcaal attention the power fiime, 
reputation— all alike were to rest upon that Great Event Hc"^ 
was to be imablc to share wth anyone the credit for it as Law- 
rence had shared the credit for the defeat of Dupleix with him — 
shared it m such a way as almost all of it m the popular mmd at 
least came to Chvc It had to be solely umqady his ^ 

But there were to be consequences bitter conscquencct He 
was laymg up for himself a fcarifiil harvest ofjealousy and hatred. 
Coote, we arc told on good authonty was on aD occasions ever 
ready to do justice to Chvc s ment [93] but he would not have 
been human if he had not wanted to tell his version of the cam- 
paign of Plasscy and of the events that went before it. He was to 
do so when he returned home the following year And it is from 
that moment that we can mark the beginning of Chve s downM 
because the feeling ofjealousy once engendered grew and grew 
and was fed by many dificrent sources until it resulted m that 
attack upon Cnve t honour m the House of Commons and that 
monument of hate, Charles Caracaoh s Life of Lord Clive m four 
huge volumes.'^ For what Chvc did was to put too much weight 
upon a somewhat slender arch, the keystone of which was Plasscy 
and it was the saggmg if not actual collapse of that arch that was 
to bnng rum to him. That m short, was to he the tragedy of 
Clive s life — the tragedy of too much ambition bmlt upon an 
insecure and msuffiaent foundation. 


IV 

The hour of deep meditation m the mango grove did not, as one 
would imagmc from die testimony put an end to Clive s 
moment ofhcntation. 

A moment of hesitation ? Nay rather the darkest, gloomiest 
hour ofhis life, an hour when he descended mto hell and came up 
soil without hope. Why should we pretend differently when his 
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own letters to the Calcutta Committee and Orme’s “ unexpur- 
gated ” account teU the story so clearly ^ 

His teUmg Coote that he had changed his mmd and decided to 
march the next mormng was undoubtedly a bhnd It could not 
have been anything else As he himself said, it was another 
twenty-four hours before he gave the order for the advance. 

What that hour of reflection must have told him was that he 
had to save his face "With Coote He could not let him see the 
true state of his mind For while the professional soldier was 
obviously nght, realization of that fact did not make a decision 
any easier, because it did not lessen at all the fear of defeat that 
was gnppmg Chve’s soul That he now had no good choice but 
to go on m the face of overwhelnung odds must only have laid 
bare to him the appalling fact that he had blundered — and 
blundered irretnevably But Coote would have been the last 
man to whom he would have made such a confession, because of 
the fact that Coote was a Kmg’s officer, a Regular-army man, and 
the jealousy between the two services was sometbng that cut 
very deep ^ Chve shared to the full the prevaihng mfenonty 
complex that afflicted the Company’s officers and made them 
extremely sensitive to any shghts upon their abflity. None of the 
many writers who have told the story of the campaign of Plassey 
has made enough allowance for the shifts to which Chve’s 
abnormally sensiave pnde would have forced him on this occasion 
m the effort to conceal his predicament 

Certainly what Chve wrote the Committee does not tally with 
what he told Coote He passed all that day in a state of anxious 
waiting for some encouragmg word from Mir Jafar, and when it 
did not come he sat down at mght and wrote to the Committee 
as follows • 

“ I am really at a loss how to act at the present situation of 
our affairs, espeaally should I receive a confirmation by letter 
of Meir Jaffeir’s resolution to stand neuter. The Nabob’s 
forces at present are not said to exceed 8,000 (^) men, but a com- 
phance with their demands may easily encrease them If we 

^ How deep may be inferred from a letter from Captain Richard Smith to Genera] 
Stringer Lawrence undated (probably December 1760) “ Happy for me that my 

services have been separated from the Royahsts ever since you left us They look 
down with such disdain upon the Company’s Corps that I could never have served 
with them with satisfaction, and at last we have convinced them that the Company’s 
troops perform their service with vigour and regularity when their own Corps 
was m ^sorder and confusion ” [94] 
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i fcpuis e most be ratal , on tne 
fc tne greatest advantage. The 


attack them it must be cntrenA^ :md -withont any 

assistance. In this place a repuE e most be 6tal , on the 
contrary success may give tne greatest advantage. The 
Nabobs apprehensions at present arc great, and perhaps he may 
be glad to grant m an honourable peace. The prmaple of fcafN^ 
may make him act much against nis private mchnaaon and I 
behevc diat has been the case ever smee the capture of Chandcr- 


narorc. There soil remains another expedient of sendmg an 
oAassy either to Gazoody Khan i or the Marattoes to invite 


d^assy either to Gazoody Khan i or the Marattoes to invite 
them in. I beg you will let me have your sentiments how I 
ought to act at this cnacal juncture. 


Could anydung reveal Clive s state of mind more startlingly ? 
ad his nerve fuled him compictdy ? The probabihty is ^t it 


Had his nerve fuled him a 
had. Where was diat dai 


dy ? The probabihty is ^t it 
spmt, that derision, that bold 


assurance for which he wm so iamons ? For the proud and 
haughty Clive now to i mplor e ms colleagues at Calcutta diosc 
colleagues whom he so despised, to send him advice that is surely 
a sufficient measure of his collapse during the last few days He 
had taken the sentunents of his officen now he was appedmg to 
mere avilians a hundred miles away And thop^ts of peace 
not victory w er e m his head thoughts of sending half-way 


across the comment for assistance thoughts of mvitmg thi\ 
Maradias to come m — as he must have known, to rob and km and 


Maradias to come m — as be must have known, to rob and km and 
bum and mflict nothmg but havoc and destruction upon a helpless 


peasantry What thoughts were these for the great Clive, the 
victor of Arcot, the hero of a score of battles the darlme child of 


victor of Arcot, the hero of a score of battles the darlmg child of 
fortune, die heaven-bom general that Pitt was so^ja pturpu sly to'^A 
\*^ applau d — what dioughts were daese for him of all men, to be 
harboutmg ? 

And if he really felt that he dared not ndc a fight with his 
present force, is not this an admiscon that he had blundered, 
blundered so badly that the thought of what he had done was 
torture to him, tb^ by his rccklcsmess he had brought his army 
rhe lolg mtb taTy r eliance pf ht< mmury mm tn Bengd tO the very 
cd« of destruction ? b it any wondm tbar aftci wards he wanted 
to plot out the very memory of zero hour m his hfe ? And 
may not his almost fanatical antipathy to Eyre Cootc have dated 
from It ? For Cootc was widi him and may have sensed, even if 
he did not actually wimcss hii humiliation. 
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Tliat night when he sat alone in Ins tent with his agony of mind, 
witli the monsoon ram beatmg a thunderous tattoo upon the 
canvas, and die fhckemig hght of the candles castmg weird 
shadows around Inm, when he knew diat the fate of everythmg — 
the hves of the 3000 men with him, Calcutta, the Company, his 
own career — rested m his hands and Ins alone, and realized at the 
same time the full peril of Ins position, the dilemma m which he 
was placed — that mght must have etched itself deep mto the very 
consaousness of his bemg and left an impression there that nothing 
could ever efface. At last he was face to face with destmy itself , 
the thought of what that destmy vii^ht be made him numb •with 
fear. 

Yet the mormng came — could the mght have been other than 
sleepless ? — ^brmgmg him no ffesh word from Mir Jafar. 

It was three o’clock m the afternoon when at last a messenger 
came with a letter Mir Jafar now informed Chve that he was on 
the march from Murshidebad. He urged Chve to lose no tune 
m falling on the Nawab before he had tune to entrench his camp 
“ As yet you are now only designing, but it is not now proper to 
be mdolent When you come near I shall then be able to jom 
you If you could send two or three himdred good fightmg men 
the upper road towards Cossnnbuzar, the Nabob’s army would 
of themselves retreat Then the battle -will have no difficulty 
When I am arnved near the army I 'will send you privately all the 
mteUigence Let me have pre-wous notice of the tune you mtend 
to fight.” 

The assurance was poor and no better than all Mir Jafar’s 
earher assurances , yet it was better than the previous day’s 
silence With the desperation of a dro'wnmg man Chve clutched 
at It and made his resolve. “ I shall be on the other side of the 
nver this evemng ” came his reply, and he asked Ivlir Jafar to jom 
hun at Plassey. Havmg done so and, perhaps, though he was not 
a rehgious man, entrusted his soul to God, he gave orders to his 
army to march 
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Chapter Fifteen 

PLASSEY {3) THE ACTION 

“ Thfa itar of England Fortune made his jword. 

By which the world s best garden be adueved 

snAKispEABE, Henry V 


\ 

At hvb that evening the nver was crossed. An hoar later Chvc 
scribbled a note to Mir Jaiar * Upon receiving yoor letter I am 
come to a rcsolanon to proceed immediately to Plaos, I am 
impatient for an answer to my letter by the trusty man 
Ram was falling contmuoim^ as the slow faogumg advance 
proceeded- It was nearly midnight when the van completed the 
nfteen-nulc march to Plasscy grove. The rear did not come up 
before three m the mommg 

The drenched httle army bivouacked for what was left of the 
night among the mango crecs while Chve made his hcadqaarcco 
m Plasscy House, Tim the Nawab s huntmg-lodgc was a sohd 
bnek house surrounded by a high wall» ntuat^ on the nver-bank 
to the north of the grove. Inc sound of drums and cymbals 
commg from the entrenched camp a mile farther to the north 
acquamted them all with the fact that the Nawab s advance guard 
was already on the spot. 

The English soldiOT slept, but few of the officers, and least 
of all die Commander irao was observed to pass the nigbt m 
much agiuuon bodi of body and mmd. [95] 

Similarly so the Nawab diough with 1 ^ apparent cause. In 
his entrenchment, cncloimg a panmsula made by a wide bend in 
the nver he was strongly placed he had 34,000 infan try 
15 000 cavalry and 53 heavy guns Tlim he had overwhelm- 
ingly all die advantages both of position and of numben Yet 
his mmd was lorcly'croublS^ Terror grippe hu heart as he 
thought of all the trcadicry i-bar might thar very hour be m 
preparation against the morrow He was hated — ^was there 
anyone upon whose fidelity he could rely ? 
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PLASSEY : 2. THE ACTION 

The enemy’s camp was early astir, and as dawn broke over the 
wide plam the host of horsemen and foot came pounng out of 
their entrenchments. When the hot sun rolled away the mists 
from the ram-soaked ground, an awesome and unforgettable 
sight was presented to the scanty band of Enghshmen and their 
Indian auxihanes upon awakmg from their few snatched hours 
of sleep : “ What with the number of elephants, all covered with 
scarlet cloth and embroidery , their horse, with their drawn 
swords ghttermg m the sun , their heavy cannon drawn by vast 
trains of oxen , and their standards flymg, they made a most 
pompous and fornndable appearance ” 

For the opening scene m the English camp on this fateful June 
23, we must go direct to Orme : 

“ Colonel Chve not havmg received any further mtelhgence 
from Meer Jafiier dunng the mght saw the mormng break with 
mcreasmg anxiety. At sunrise he went with another person 
upon the terras of the huntmg-house, from whence havmg 
contemplated the enemy’s array, he was surpnsed at their 
numerous, splendid, and martial appearance His com- 
panion asked him what he thought would be the event , to 
which he rephed, ‘ We must make the best fight we can dunng I 
the day and at mght shng our muskets over our shoulders and ' 
march back to Calcutta ’ Most of the officers were as doubtful i 
of success as himself , but the common soldiery, bemg mosdy ! 
tned men who had served under Major Lawrence on the plains | 
of Tnchmopoly, mamtamed the blunt spint of Enghsbmen, | 
and saw nothmg m the pomp or multitude of the Nawab’s 
army either to admire or to fear ” 

The enemy, spreadmg out on the open plam, formed their hue 
of batde m a great crescent extendmg from their camp to a pomt 
800 yards east of the southernmost comer of the mango grove. 
They were drawn up m columns of horse and foot mterspersed 
with battenes of guns. In firont of the Nawab’s camp were two 
tanks, surrounded by large mounds of earth The farthest one, 
only two hundred yards fiom the British hnes, was occupied by a 
party of fifty Frenchmen with four field-pieces Behmd them, 
m support,' lay the"pick of the Nawab’s^army, a division o f 12,00 0 
men under the command of his only loyal officer, Mir Murdan 
IheT^^WahJnmself remamed m his tent to "await the fortunes of 
the day. 
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Tlius confronted with overwhelming number*, Chvc made the 
best dispositiom he could of his slender force. Rcalmng that his 
one chiicc lay m showmg a bold finnt, he drew his men out of 



BATTLE OF PLASSEY 
Poi hi oa of oppo tln g tmU* ttS ■ m. 


the grove and disposed them m a single Lnr, fatnng the enemy s 
camp stretching from the house to a htde beyond me 

nght of die grove. Itwas the dim red Imc ofWatciioo only 
thmner I Its nght was completely exposed and outflanked, and 
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his only hope of not being attacked there and m the rear lay in the 
chance that Mir Jafar commanded this part of the Nawab’s hne 
and would at least remam neutral durmg the battle. 

n 

The batde of Plassey, as all the world knows, was a complete 
anti-chmax It is, perhaps, the greatest anti-chmax m all history. 
Between its pohtical importance and its mili tary hes a discrepancy 
so vast as to seem ludicrous. Yet it is scarcely any larger than the 
one that existed between the size of Chve’s fears and the depth of 
his despondency before the battle, and the amount ofjustification 
for them that the event itself supphed. No fiction wnter in his 
senses would dream of committmg such an elementary mistake 
as to crown an exating narrative with bathos so deep 

Indeed, Chve may be pitied for the tnck that fortune, aU too 
kind, played him on this occasion. If she had given him a real 
chance to show his valour, if she had withheld her favour until 
the last tense minute of a fiercely fought day, if, m other words, 
she had given him a Blenheim or a Waterloo, she would have 
been a much kmder goddess. She would have saved him from 
the cruel jeers and envious thrusts of too many of his contem- 
poraries whom she had apparendy favoured less. She would 
have saved him from the sneer that all that he had done to earn his 
military reputation and high honours and great fortune was “ to 
make timid Asiatics run.” 

Those sneers were to be hurled at him m a crescendo of hate as 
the years went by, and they were to become harder and harder to 
bear, as with them werejomed the voices of other, more dangerous 
enemies, sustained by stronger emotions than envy. 

Some commentators have stood m awe of this mumph that 
was Plassey as though it were mexpheahle But why ? If 
three-quarter^f Suaj-ud-daula’s army had not been commanded 
b^^traitors it mi^fisoll have Keen jiisfpoiSible for the British to 
have gained the VK^ory. Not, perhaps, if they had not had the 
good luck of stnkmg down early m the encounter Mu Murdan, 
the one real leader that the enemy possessed For it was m the 
nature of these huge, undisaphned, unorganized Mogul armies 
to be gready dependent upon then commanders, who were 
always mounted upon elephants so as to be m fiiU sight of all If 
then commander fell, then the chances were his men would 
conclude all to be lost and flee. There were no veteran troops 
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among them only raw levies mortally afnud of gun-fire, whose 
very numbers, so imposing at a distance, ^vc^c a source of weak- 
ness ntther than strength as they added to the danger ofpamc and 
rendered them less controllable. Even the superbly prancing 
horsemen always the chief arm of a Moorish army, were not the 
menace they seemed. To any Asiatic force like themselves yes 
but not to a compact wcU-disaphncd, highly tramed body of 
infantry equipped with European muskets and field-pieces 
for they had httlc control over their horses and shai^ the 
prcvaihng distaste for fire. Nor were their hugc-cahbred pins to 
DC feared, for they could neither manage them properly nor 
easily move them Indeed the Bntish had almost more cause to 
fear die fifiy Frenchmen who ivcrc posted %vith four field-pieces 
200 yards from their line than they had to worry about the greater 
remammg part of this imposmg nost. 

There w^ Thc first was an artiller y 

diie] [wbi^ opened at ci^to'dqac as soon aTthe isniisii line^ro 
fafimed. The French guns at thc tank began it, then first Sot 
killing one and wounomg another The enemy s heavy guns 
jomed in ihordy aiterwards As both sides presented each other 
with good targets most of the Bntish casiialfics occurred at this 
tune. 

After half an hour darmg which ten Europeans and twenty 
sepoys had been struck down, Ch vc deaded cover for hil^ 
mm was m ore important than thc appearance of boldnty So he 
ordered them to rrfirr wi thm the gmvr and he downLchind its 
protcctmg bank of earth, at thc same nmr keepmg thc guns out- 
side to continue their fire. 

This fire had been cficcavc. It naturally was most effective 
against thc elephants large targets m thc formont of thc enemy s 
line, upon which were mounted their commanders, and Mir 
Murdan came by his death in this way Thc cannon-balls, too 
bored big holes m thc seined ranks bchmd. And now that thc 
Bntish w ere b^und shelter most of the heavy-metalled shots of 
thc enemy whizzed harmlessly over heir heads mto thc branches 
of thc trees 

he^battle lasted four hour s It was around noon 
O when the monsoon took a i^d in ^matters The thunder 
drowned out the discharges of thc gum and thc ram descended m 
torrents. The showdr l ^ted for nearly an hoiy during which 
time thc enemy who did not protect heir powder as he English 
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did, stopped firing As their horsemen, however, thought this 
was their opportumty, it was only the steady continuance of the 
Bntish fire that prevented a massed assault on their line. 

The cannonade was resumed when the ram ceased But 
aroimd three o’clock the enemy began to retire to their camp, 
movmg off m good order, hauhng their cannon along first This 
was the time that Mir Jafar, who was stationed on the left of the 
hue, chose to make his first move, but the British could not 
determine whether it was with fiiendly or hostile mtent (as he 
had omitted to inform them of his intentions m advance, or even 
of his exact position m the hue) Takmg no chances they kept 
him at a distance by turmng their guns m his direction 

Chve now thought the battle was over It was his mtention to 
wait irntd mghtfaU and then to withdraw fiom his uncomfortable 
position by makmg a desperate midmght dash mto the enemy’s 
camp and forcing his way through it to safety Expenence told 
him that therem lay his best chance of escape Accordmgly, he 
went mto Plassey House to change his ram-soaked clothes and 
rest, leavmg orders with Major Eolpatnck that if the enemy made 
any fresh move he was to be immediately notified Accordmg 
to Coote, he had come fiom the house at twelve and called the 
captains together for a councd-of-war, but changmg his min d had 
returned without holdmg one 

While Chve was gone Kdpatnck noticed that the French had 
abandoned the tank where they had been well-posted all day. 
Quick to seize the opportumty, he advanced fiom the grove with 
two compames and a couple of field-pieces, sendmg back word 
to Chve of what he was domg Chve, mdignant that any move 
should be made without his orders, hastened after the party. He 
caught up with them just as they were reachmg the tank, and 
nothmg but a prompt apology saved Kilpatrick ftom bemg placed 
under arrest Chve sent him back to the grove and assumed 
direct command hunself 

fty^_the_action of his subordmate that precipitated the decisive 
moment that brought victory To retire back to the grove now 
would be disastrous All retirements, whether “ strategic ” or 
otherwise, had to be avoided m this Asiatic warfare, m which the 
psychological factor played so big a part. It was, as Chve well 
knew, a case of venturmg all or nothmg, as the Indian mmd 
mterpreted all retreat m terms of fear alone So Chve had no 
alternative now but to attack vnth his whole force He sent back 


p 
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orders to the grove, and Eyre Cootc marched out with his 
divisiom The grcnadicn were sent to get as near as they could 
to the enemy s entrenchments. 

The battle broke out now with real but short-lived fury The 
huge, unwieldy host of the Nawab tned to issue forth once more 
from the camp, but as they came this time they were met by a 
hot fire fitim the four field-pieces that Chve had brought up to 
the tank. Men and horses fell rapidly and as at Arcot, the 
elephants maddened by die constant patter of musket-balls on 
their hides soon got out ofhand. The loss of four more pnnapal 
officers was even more destructive of morale. When utter con- 
fusion began to appear m die enemy s ranks Chve saw at last 
that victory was within his grasp He ordered Eyre Cootc to 
lead the assault on the camp 

The day however was still not lost for the Nawab if he had 
only possessed the least ounce of courage. But he lost it 
mcvitably when he those dus of all moments to flee. No 
Moorish army had been known to stand its ground when it learnt 
dut Its leader was making hu own escape. Siraj-ud-daula s 
first Altai step had been his frilure to press an atta^ upon the 
grove. That failure had been due to the traitor Mir Jam who 
when the terrifi ed prince had thrown himself on his mercy and 
I suppheated him to preserve his honour and life had coldly 
1 replied that die day was too for spent for an attack. The second 
' fiual step had been the retirement within the camp and that order 
I Siny-nd-daula had given on the advice of Rai Durlab the other 
» princmal conspirator m the plot against him. The news that the 
j Bntiih were actually attacking the canm completed his mm. He 
! called for a swifr ram A and oeparted for his capital as frst as the 
i camel could take Him. 

By five o dock the Bntish were in complete po ssess ion of the 
camp the great host of the Nawab was m night, and Eyre Cootc 
was directing the pursuit. The country for miles around was 
strewn with baggage, stores cam p equipage, and cattle. All the 
heavy guns were tahm. But unsfolc to overtake the flying foe 
•without cavalry the pursuit halted sm miles beyond the camp 

The Naw^ s army according to Clive s calculation, lost 500 
men. His own losses amntmfifi only to four twenty 

wounded, and four mmmg among the Europeans 14 killed and 
36 ■wounded among the scpoys.[9<^ The nx-pounders had fired 
511 round shot. 
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m 

Tlic campaign was successful and the battle diat was to decide 
the fate of a continent was won. But tlie manner of its winmiig 
stiU umtes consideration. Was the campaign wcll-coiiccivcd 
and wcU-plamied and its success deserved ? Or was it, as has 
been suggested here, a gambler’s dirow, an enterpnse diat no one 
tramed m die profession of arms would ever have undertaken ^ 
There can surely not be much doubt about the answer. Chve’s 
owTi bcliawour immediately before and durmg die batde, die 
bchef of most of his officers, and, above all, the opmion of Eyre 
Coote, make it clear. That Clive was m a real predicament, not 
a fancied one, on June 21 can scarcely be doubted The opmion 
"of die counal-of-war, and not least of all Coote’s, confinns it 
When an advance is made and a battle fought merely because any 
other course would be certainly, not probably, disastrous, it docs 
not suggest great foresight, great planning, or even great courage 
and darmg. It does not, m odicr words, suggest all die praise 
that has so freely been bestowed upon Chve’s conduct on this 
occasion. 

It does not, for uistancc, suggest all that Sir Jolm Malcolm, 
Chve’s first and, perhaps, best biographer, says : 

“ From the penod of die capture of Chandemagore tiU Mir 
Jafar was established upon the throne Chve was unaided m the 
great and difficult task lie had undertaken He rested solely 
upon his own judgment, which m almost all cases was m 
opposition to that of the persons with whom he was assoaated 
Admiral Watson, though he had withdrawn himself from any 
partiapation m the enterpnse, stated honesdy and decidedly his 
doubts of Its success The Select Committee of Calcutta threw 
off all responsibihty Thus unaided and alone, Chve had to 
counteract treachery, to stimulate timidity mto action, and 
when the penod amved, openly and boldly to con&ont 
danger He was throughout this arduous labour supported by 
the conviction that the end he sought was mdispensable to the 
interests, and mdeed to the safety, of the government he served, 
and that the means he employed were the only ones by which 
It could be accomphshed With this conviction he proceeded 
towards his object with a caution and firmness that have seldom 
been equalled and never surpassed ” [97] 
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He had this conviction unqucsaonably, bat did he have this 
cauQon and firmness ? Granted that his jud^ent was m 
opposition to that of his associates particularly Admiral Watson 
was his judgment good, was it better than theirs ? Did not his 
conduct show, rather that he thought he had misjudged. When 
actually confixintcd with the odi he thought they were too 
great It IS easy to be earned away by the greamess of his 
tnumph but to do so prejudices an c^^ua^on of the man. It is 
cunous to note that practically all cnacisin of Chvc s conduct 
pnor to Plassey is conmicd to lus deception of Omichand and the 
busmess of die forgery On that subject there is nothmg more 
that can be said. But mstonans and biographcn have completely 
overlooked that Chvc s Plassey campaign was based on a calcula- 
tion that no prudent commander shonld have accepted as sound. 

The calculation was that Mir Ta^ would join Chvc with his 
whole corps not on die day of me battle but on die march up- 
country And It was die last-mmutc realization that this reliance 
was fyjaaoos chat upset Chvc s whole plan of acaon — upset, too 
hu mafrbless sangfivid leaving him such a pitiable object of fear 
and hesitation. TTie quesaon may reasonably be asked therefore, 
Was It excusable for him, to fall mto such an error taking into 
account all the curumstanccs ? 


Hrst, we may note that Chvc had ample warning dut httlc 
dependence coidd be placed on Mir Jafar On June 3 ten days 
before he began his march. Watts informed lum We can 
expea no more assistance chan diat they [/.e the conspiraton] 
wul stand neuter and wait the event of a batuc. If we are success- 


ful they wih reap the benefit of it if otherwise dicy continue as 
they were without appearing to have been concerned with us 
Than which a more accurate forecast of what was to happen 
could not have been made I And even without such a warning 
Chvc should have known from his experience how httlc reliance 
could be placed on such promises as Mir Jafiir made him. 

Secondly the whole plan from m mcepaon depended for its 
execution upon the active partiapation of Mir Tafiir and his party 
The Scica Committee m their much-ndiculcd but qmte sensible 
letter wnuen on the day of the battle m reply to Chvc s appeals 
for advice, remmded him of that faa 


At the same tunc it must be remembered when we engaged 
m die confederacy to change the Government m favour of Mar 
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Jaffcir wc were infonncd that Roydolub, Jugget Seat, and 
otlters liad hkewisc entered into it : wc dunk, dicrcforc, diat 
wc should not act of ourselves only, unless wc find no assistance 
can be expected from them, in which case wc must conclude 
die whole is united agamst us ” 

The tunc for Chvc to begm his march should surely have been 
aftcfy not bcforcy Mir Jafar declared himself, and if he did not 
declare himself, ilien he should not have marched at all Chvc 
was not supposed to be creating a revolution, but merely takmg 
advantage of, by assistmg, one diat was about to occur anyhow. 

The question remams : granted diat Chvc gambled mdi die 
forces entrusted to his care, gambled, indeed, widi the fate of 
Calcutta and all Ins colleagues, was he not practically forced to do 
so by Ins situation, by die fact of his recall to Madras and of the 
approadi of the ramy season making mihtary operations impos- 
sible for several mondis ^ 

Chvc Imnsclf did not seem to diuik so when he wrote to the 
Committee suggesting postponmg action until after die season 
“ Wlidst wc have diem [the forces], wc may always have it in our 
power to bnng about a Revolution, should die present not 
succeed ” Winch mdicatcs diat he rcahzcd then diat die safety 
of Ins forces was more vital dian die revolution. His actions, 
before and afterwards, showed diat he never regarded very 
senously the orders from Madras Always diere was an excellent 
excuse why he could not send back the troops or return himself 
(though there is no reason to doubt die smeenty of his earher 
desire to return) The troops never did go back to Madras, not 
even when Madras was being closely besieged 
There seems, therefore, not to have been any compeUmg 
reason why Chve m June had to “ march at once ” , no reason at 
all except his fear that the conspiracy was about to collapse owmg 
to too much pubhaty and his own impaaence and reckless 
impetuosity. The fact was that he had set his heart on effectmg 
this revolution and was wiUing to take a tremendous chance In 
other words, it was a gambler’s adventure, not a soldier’s care- 
fully-planned and weU-considered stroke, and it is difficult to 
regard it m any other hght 

The “ revolution,” m any case, probably would have suffered 
no harm if it had been put mto cold storage for the summer 
Perhaps it would even have improved -with keepmg, as Mir 
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Ja&r might later have been mdoced to adopt a less equivocal 
attitude — always assuming, of course that he was not cut off m 
the meantime I 


IV 

Did Chvc sleep during the battle ? The question mterestmg 
m itself deserves a moment i consideration because of the wide 
currency ^iven to the asscruon. The story is, that when Major 
Kilpatncks aide-de-camp amved at Plasscy House with the 
message for Chve of the enemy s retirement, he found Chve 
asleep The wide currency dut has been given to it is entirely 
due to Orme, vdio did not aclctc tins statement from his published 
history as he did those other two passages that seemed to reflect 
on Clive. But Orme did not mvent the story which was current 
m or before 1763 

Purely on the free of things without reference to the evidence, 
It 18 not at all unlikely Chve had not slept at all the previous 
night and very probably not the mght before that. He had been 
under a prodi^ous strain for three days and that stram was soil 
at Its height. He knew that there would be no sleep the follow- 
mg night with his night-attack planned, and, pohaps ifhe had to 
retreat, none for several more nights There had come a lull in 
the fitting and he was not cipectmg any fresh action until 
mghtfrlL Surely then, diis might have seemed to Chve a wise 
moment m which to snatch a few mmutes of rest before the really 
cnucal hour arrived, Likft most hardened campaigners he no 
doubt possessed the frculty of dropping off to sleep as and wdicrc 
he was In fret, so frr from there hemg anythmg shameful about 
the allegatioii, it might even be regarded as me most sensible 
thmg that Chve could have done. Moreover there are mstanccs 
of similar bchavionr m his previous career at Arcot when he 
slept on the eve of the enemy s assault, and at Budge-Budge, 
when he and his weary men were taken completely by surprise by 
Manichand — a much more senoos matter 
But die evidence, wdiat dicrc 11 of it, is definitely agamst the 
story It first crops up m 1763 m two letters (which seem no 
longer to he extant) addressed by w iniam Bclchicr Chve s 
fn rmr-T banker styimg bimvlf an old proprietor to the 
Propneton of East India Stodc, vduch John Walsh, Chve s 

secretary prompdy answered with a positive denial [98] It next 
appears m the Genome Mmutes of the Select Committee 
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pubbslicd by T. Evans 111 1772, wlicrcinis given what purports to 
be a verbatim extract from Coote’s Journal ; but the words statmg 
tliat Chvc was asleep when Kilpatnck’s messenger arnved do not 
occur in Orme’s copy of Coote’s Journal. [99] The first Report 
of die Select Committee of 1772 simply records “ Sir Eyre 
Cootc here read a description of the Batdc of Plassey.” But if 
that descnption of Coote’s had contained the statement, Chvc 
would surely have challenged it, and lus dcmal would have been 
recorded m the report. 

The most convuicing piece of evidence, however, is one that 
has passed pracncally unnonccd. It is diat of Surgeon Ives m lus 
account of Watson’s expedition pubhshed m 1773. It is con- 
\nncmg because he was not, like Walsh, a member of Chve’s 
staff, and because he gives Cootc as his audionty for his dcmal 
and acmally quotes lus words “ that die pubheadons before 
mcnaoned ” (no doubt referrmg to Mr. Bclclucr’s letters) “ were 
absolutely false, diat any person nught be convinced thereof by 
appealing to die minutes of die Comnuttcc of the House of 
Commons, where what was dehvered by Imn on dus exanuna- 
don was committed to paper.” [100] 

InadentaUy, it may be nodeed diat Mr. Walsh’s account of 
Plassey was not m the least candid “ The Commander-m-Chief, 
far from having any thought of makmg overtures of peace to 
Suraja Dowlet, took upon himself to cross the nver, march to the 
enemy, and fight the Batde of Plassey contrary to the general 
opmion of the officers m a Council ofWar.” 
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Clupla Sixteen 

PLASSEY (3) THE FRUITS OF VICTORY 

“ So that thij great Rerolaaon to happily brought about tecnu 
Complcat m every retpect " 

CLIVB TO THI EAST INDIA COKFANT 


Clive was himself again. He was more than that Success 
cnlai^cd him, and Plasscy was ius greatest success If before he 
was proud, he was now in danger of becoming arrogant if 
presumptuous he was now doubly so because he was tnumphanL 
He was a conqueror a ruler a master of men and siraaaons, and 
the knowledge gave him a confidence and assurance that he had 
hitherto lacked, 

/ Plasscy had in the twmkling of an eye resolved everything for 
mm — his difficult rclaaons with the Bengal Committee, his 
fubordmation to Madras his dependence upon Admiral Watson 
and die Kings officen AB tiresome tics were broken, 
could dispense with the Royal Navy As for the gentl emen of 
the Committee, he was now thar master beyond any qucsnoiung 
on their part or hcncacion on his. 

With what contempt he most have read Ivlr Drake s congratu- 
lations with the grovellmg reminder that he was now m a posinon 
where he could render great fiivoors I He had nothing but scorn 
for those colleagues whose only contnbnOon to the soluaon ofhis 
difficult problem of a few days before had been to mstmet him 
to force a decisive engagement if dicrc was any prospect of success. 
He received thar letter three days after the battle and answered it 
with a gibe I have received your letter of the a3rd mstanc, the 
contents of which arc so mdefeute and contradictory that I can 
put no other construction on it than an mtent to dear yonodves 
at my expense, had the expedition miscarncd. It puts me m 
min d of ^ fimous answer of the Dcl|)hic oracle to Pyrrhus, 

Aio tc jEaadc Romanos vmccrc posse.’ 

|rhe victory was his to be exploited to die almost and he, 
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Its victor, was ready to bestride Ins enlarged world like a Colossus 
For tlic moment diat world was confined to Bengal Later it 
was to extend to die seat of Empire itself, Londony^ 

El his dealings, too, with Mir Jafar he was now lumself For 
he could not help seeing the humour of the situation * he 
now die clncf entrepreneur m an enterprise of which he had 
previously been die paid assistant, and die other merely a bene- 
ficiar)'^ of his valour ' But he was somewhat cruel in die way he 
expressed die sense of the situation to diat beneficiary Though 
diat bold and gallant rebel had taken no bigger share iii the battle 
diaii die narrative indicates, he received from Chve congratula- 
tions upon a wetory “ winch is yours not nunc ’’ 

Mir Jafar could not yet appreciate die full iromc flavour of die 
jest, for tinie alone would disclose its bitterness That he was 
fuUy conscious of Ins, to say die least, embarrassmg position he 
showed by Ins behaviour on die monimg after “ Ins ” victory. 
It was a thorougldy apprehensive and nnstrustful man who came 
to the Enghsh camp to meet Ins victorious comrade ui arms 
When the guard was called out to give Imii a royal salute, “ he 
started as if he diought it was all over widi luni , nor did his 
countenance bnghten up tdl die Colonel embraced Imn and 
saluted him Subah of the provmcc ” 

Swifdy now Chve moved to gamer die fruits of Ins triumph 
Havmg sent Mir Jafar off to make speed to die capital, he followed 
himself with die army By June 25 he was encamped outside 
Murshidebad awaitmg die propitious and safe moment for his 
entry. 

Four days later, with a small escort of 200 Europeans and 300 
sepoys, he rode through the narrow, wmding ways of die 
populous aty. The streets were packed with people curious to 
see this novel sight For was it not but a year before that four 
representatives of this same European nation had been led hke 
felons through these self-same streets, and that they, its inhabitants, 
had been told that they could safely hoot at any others that 
dared show themselves ^ 

Both HolweU and his compamons and Chve and his escort were 
led m the same duecuon, towards the royal residence, but whereas 
the former were housed m a stable, the latter found a sumptuous 
palace at their disposal And no sooner, too, had Chve mstalled 
himself m it than he obtamed his first ghmpse of what traditionally 
It meant to be a conqueror m India For to him now came 
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Tagat Seth the raiUionairc banker and othen of the great men 
D«nng nch gifts as tokens of dicir submisnon and the purchase 
price of his favour 

It was Chvc*i proud boast, to be made repeatedly as his enemies 
thrust their poisoned darts mto his tortured flesh that the ftbulous 
nches of the Indies might now have been his for the taking with 
none to say him nay — and he did not take them 

Am I not rather descrvmgofpraisefor the moderation which 
marked my proceedings ? Consider the situation m which the 
victory at Plasscy had placed me. A great pnnee was depen- 
dent on my pleasure an opulent aty [more opulent and 
populous, he dedared, than London] lay at my mercy its 
nenest banken bid against each other for my iTn<lgs I walked 
through vaults which were thrown open to me alone, piled on 
either hand with gold and jewels I Mr Chairman , at this 
moment I stand astonished at my own moderation 1 

There is hctlc real cause for surprise. As payment for his ser- 
vices Chve received from Mir Jaftr the enormous sum of 
£234,000 What need had he, then, to accept anything fiom 
mese, mere subjects of the state? To have done so would 
have been to demean himself and makt; himsdf no better than a 


freebooter on a level httlc hight-r than those nscfbl allies m war 
the Marathas And Clive, with all his undoubted desire for 
wcaldi, never demeaned himself so His pndc, if nothing else, 
made him receive his wcaldi onfy at the bands of the greatest 
from die lord and sov er eign of these nch hands, the Mogul 
emperor and from his vic^ cr cnt die Snbah. Besides, he was 
no fool, and only a fool would have accepted the obvious bnbes 
of these people. 

Yet It was entirely charactcnstic of him to try to make a virtue 
of his res tr a mt and modcraCom If I had been disposed to 
grow nch by receiving presents from any other Landi but those of 
the Nabob ' he wrote to the Chair man of the Company mrcly 
no one had ever the likr opportomty but there is not that man 
living aTTicmg the daily temptations which o ffer ed vdio can acciue 
me of receiving anytmng of value but from the Nabob himself 
I have troubled you with these particulars because among some it 
may be computro as a enmemy bong nch ificbcacnmeyou. 
Sir are truly acquainted with the nature of iL 

So Clive w ai v^ the bearers of gifts away as Cromwell did the 
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Crowi, die assurance diat he desired nodiing but their 
assistance m setthng die govcniincnt 

In the afternoon he proceeded in state to die royal palace, 
where Mir Jafar and all die rajalis and great men of the court were 
assembled And here, finding diat Mir Jafar declined of lus own 
accord to scat himself upon die vmmud, die scat of power, he 
handed lum to it and gravely saluted Jum as Nawab, and all the 
couroers dirongcd to congratulate Mir Jafar and pay lum homage 
Chvc dicii addressed die new ruler and die assembled company, 
assunng diem diat he had only made war on Siraj-ud-daula ui 
self-defence, and that now diat a brave and good prmcc was on 
die dironc die Enghsh would rctuni to Calcutta and attend solely 
to commerce, wliicli was dicir proper sphere and dicir whole 
aim in diosc parts, and leave the govcnimcnt wholly m dicir 
hands 

And who shall say diat die proiiusc was not made widi a fair 
attempt at suiccriry, even diough it omitted the aU-unportant 
proviso that notlung must be done dicrcaftcr contrary to die 
English \m11 ^ 

But before the pronusc could be earned mto complete effect 
there were several pieces of busmess to be attended to Espeaally, 
the pnee of Enghsh assistance had to be paid And here there 
came at once a clear mdication that cverythmg was not to be 
entirely plam sailmg for the new rcgmie. Mir Jafar and Jagat Seth, 
who was to be his finance mimstcr, made the sad announcement 
that the contents of the treasury did not nearly come up to 
expectation. In fact, to put it blundy, there was not enough 
treasure in it to meet both the expenses of government and the 
debts contracted to the Enghsh 

Chve suspected, with good reason, that he was bemg deceived 
(Suspiaon pomts at Onuchand, who, it is said, had concocted a 
plan with 1^ Jafar for the removal of the bulk of the treasure to 
the female apartments, which they knew the Enghsh would not 
enter ) But reahzmg the mdehcacy of mvestigatmg the matter, 
he accepted the situation as gracefully as he could, and after a long 
but fiiendly argument with Jagat Seth came to a settlement much 
exceedmg his expectations It was agreed that the Enghsh should 
be paid one half of their demand immediately, two-thirds of it m 
money and one-third m jewels, plate, and goods, and the other 
half should be discharged m three annual instalments It further 
satisfied him to know that Jagat Seth would take good care of 
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Engliih interests and would use his powerful influence at DcUn to 
obtain them any finiiaiis * that they might happen to want to 
assist them m their trade. 

No revolutions are painless and few bloodless, Omichandand 
Siraj-ud-daula were the two prmapal suficrers m this one. The 
time had come when the former had to be told the painful truth 
about the treaties and it proved an aficctmg scene The 
mdignation and resentment expressed on that man s countenance 
ban all desenpaon ’ so the man who had tneked him told his 
qucstioncnm the House ofCommons fifteen wan later This 
cannot be the treaty the Sikh exclaimed ^it was a red treaty 
I saw 1 ' Yes answered Clive, this is a white treaty 
You sec, Omichand, explained Scrafton, " the red paper is a 
tnck you are to have nothmg* And with that Omichand 
funted and had to be earned home m a state of complete collapse. 

It was naturally a hard blow to anyone so afflicted with avance 
as he but It was not possible for even him to fhmk of himself as a 
nunedman. Nor did he become insane, as was once believed by 
those mclmcd to be scnomoatal over his bitter disappointmoiL 
His usefulness to the English was, however largely over On 
August 6 Clive wrote to the Court of Directors Omichund 
likewise had mented well while acting m concert with Mr Watts, 
but 1 had reason to think his mtngumg disposition was carrying 
him coo far m the pursuit of his private mterest, therefore recom- 
mended to him a visit of devotion to Malda, He is a person 
capable of rendermg you great services while properly restramed 
diCTcforc not to be wholly discarded. 

Nor was Omichand wholly discarded he was still useful for 
supplying saltpetre imdcr contract, and he was snll able to obtain 
for himself extremely liberal terms. But history at least knows 
him no more, except to record the Bet that he died at an advanced 
and no doubt honourable, old age m Calcutta, and, oddly left 
a large legacy to the Foimdling Hospital m London. 

Siraj-ud-daula s fiitc was mfimtcly more pamful and lund- 
His swift camel had earned him safely to his palace, and the day 
after the battle found him there wrestling fianacally but all too 
vainly with the problem of what to do Hght another battle or 
surrender to the En glish ? His own miserly carelessness about 
paying his troops had contnhuted to their misconduct and his own 
overthrow Why had he been so stupid ? Seized with this idea, 

£oy«l patent* ot pdrUege*. 
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Be began to ladle out money ui bandfuls — they could now have 
all diey wanted if only they would figbt for bun agam But it 
was to no avail Those around bim advised bim to surrender to 
Colonel Cbve He paid no beed Traitors, aU of them traitors * 
Ivlidnigbt found bim stdl m tbe palace, but midmgbt also brought 
bun word that Mir Jafar was already m tbe city with tbe Engbsb 
troops close at bis heels 

The coward and tbe imser m him bad been bis undomg at every 
pomt m bis bnef reign , they were now to destroy him utterly 
If he bad followed the sensible advice of bis officers and sur- 
rendered to Colonel Cbve he would at least have saved his 
life. Instead, he summoned coaches and palanqmns, piled into 
them a quantity of gold and jewels, loaded elephants with 
furmture and baggage, took Lutf-unmsa, bis queen, and a few 
attendants, and fled 

A week later be returned to his capital, a prisoner m cbams * 
Evil fortune pursued him to the end He directed bis flight 
towards M Law and bis party of Frenchmen, who were bastenmg 
from Rajmabal to jom him and were only a three-hour march 
away when be was seized But afraid of bemg mtercepted on tbe 
road, be deserted bis coaches and elephants and took to tbe nver 
There be nugbt have been safe if bis avarice bad not caused bun m 
bis baste to remember his jewels and overlook tbe importance of 
takmg food enough for tbe journey After ftve days the famished 
party having disguised themselves as ordinary travellers landed on 
tbe nver bank m search of food, but tbe dervish at whose lonely 
cell they happened to stop penetrated then poor disguise. 
Cbancmg to have a gnevance of his own agamst tbe luckless 
Nawab and rejoicmg at tbe chance to revenge himself, be 
immediately sent word to Mu Jafar’s brotber-m-law, detaining 
tbe travellers m tbe meantime Mu Kasun came quickly, 
seized them and sent Suaj-ud-daula under a strong guard to 
Mursbidebad 

On July 2 tbe miserable man, with his silks and jewels stopped 
from him, was led through tbe streets of bis former capital like 
any common criminal and lodged m bis palace to await tbe fate 
that was now mevitable For Mir Jafar, fearful lest Cbve put m 
a plea for clemency, at once called together bis confidential 
advisers and deaded with them that be should immediately be 
put to death Tbe horrid job was given to Muan, Mu Jafar’s 
sadistic son, whose bloody reputation as an assassm without 
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compunction was already well ertablislicd The deed was 
performed that same m^t on the foUowmg day the mangled 
remains of a man who had not yet attamed ms twenty-first year 
were paraded through the streets of the aty Thus was Ahvcrdi 
Khan 1 balcfiil prophecy fulfilletL 


That same day m Murshidebad saw another parade of a dificrcnt 
kind, and one of much greater importance to the English, more 
mtcrcstcd m gold than blood. Two hundred country boats 
were drawn up along the nver bank and mto them were piled the 
gold and jewels &om the palace that were to to down the nver to 
Calcutta, escorted by a strong detachment &m the army 

In a long procession they started off on the strong currenL 
When they reached the mam stream their numben were swelled 
to three hundred by the boats of the squadron. With music 
playing drums beaong and coloon flying they swept on down 
past the Dutch setdement at Chmstua and the now half-deserted 
French settlement at Cjiandemarore, exhibiting to their inhabi- 
tants as Lake Scrafion might well say a scene flir diflerent fiom 
what they had beheld the year before, when the Nawab s fleet and 
army pa»ed them widi die captive English and all the wealth and 
plundtt of Calcutta, Indc^ history has recorded few such 
complete reversals of fortune in so short a space of time. They 
reached Calcutta on Toly 6 there to be grec^ with a frenxy of 
rejoicing by all its nmabitant*. 

The sums received by mdmduals were enormous. Clives 
share of ^234,000 (/i^o 000 of which was a private gift from 
Mir Jafarywas naturally the largest, but none of the othen could 
complain. Watts received 000 Walsh, ,^56,250 Drake, 
^31 500 Sera fto n, ^^22 500 each member of the Select Com- 
mittee, £,27 000 and each member of Council a lakh of rupees 
(;ri2,ooo) Major Kilpatnck received ^^33 756 as his pomon 
of the prize money for the army m addition to his share as a 
member of the Committee. A subaltern s share of the pnze 
money amounted to 5(^3000 Tiw sufferers m the sack of Cal- 
cutta also received the compensation that they had previously 
lacked. 

No wonder Clive was popular now at Calcutta 1 We 
talk of great tKmgi on thu happy occasion and c^>cct a world of 
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guns to be fired and die ladies all to get footsore with dancing 
I can assure you that a bumper goes to your health each day m 
every house firom the Admiral’s downwards ” 

But only one result could attend this overwhehmng shower of 
gold — the demoralization of its reapients Avance m its crudest 
form qmckly took possession of them No less than 50 lakhs 
(^600,000) were to go to die army and navy. What a prize was 
this for these few hundred men ! What a grand bone of con- 
tention * If the situation at Katwa had required the calling of a 
councd-of-war, how much more now did this ' Chve sum- 
moned one at Murshidebad on the day the treasure was 
despatched, and officers attended from every corps. 

It had been agreed before the expedmon left Madras that there 
should be an equal distnbution of pnze-money between the army 
and navy, but this was forgotten now by the army m the mtoxica- 
tion of the moment. The navy was not on the spot to claim its 
half or even to share at aU, and with scarcely a dissentient vote — 
with the important exception of Chve’s — the council-of-war 
agreed “ that the Officers and Sailors belongmg to the Squadron 
which came with die Army on this Expedition to Muxadavad 
are not to receive Prize money with the Mihtary ” Nor did they 
want any waste of time m distnbutmg the money they insisted 
that It should be distnbuted immediately ' 

Chve’s vigorous protests were drowned out m the hungry 
clamour, and when he found that they would not hsten to him he 
angrily overruled the votes and broke up the meeting This, m 
the state of disaplme existmg then m the army, was an mvitation 
to mutiny. A group of resentful officers sent him a protest He 
retorted by havmg them put under arrest and sendmg their nng- 
leader down to Calcutta To those who had signed the protest 
he sent the foUowmg reply, which is a good specimen of his 
manner of deahng with malcontents . 

“ Gendemen, — ^I have received your remonstrance and 
protest Had you consulted the dictates of your own reason, 
those ofjustice, or the respect due to your commanding officer, 
I am persuaded such a paper, so highly mjunous to your own 
honour as officers, could never have escaped you. 

“You say you were assembled at Council to give your 
opmion about a matter of property. Pray, Gendemen, how 
comes it that a promise of a sum of money from the Nawab, 
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entirely negotiated by me, can be deemed a matter of property ? 
So very far from it, it is now m my power to return to the 
Nawab the money already advanced and leave it to his opnon, 
whether he will perform bis promise or not You have 

stormed no town and found tnc money there neither did you 
find it in the plains of Plasscy afrer the defeat of the Nawab 
In short Gentlemen, it pains me to remind you that what you 
arc to receive is entirely owing to the care I took of your 
mterest Had I not mterfered greatly m it you had been left to 
the Company s generosity who pe^ps would have thought 
you suffiacntly rewarded, m rccaving a present of six monms^ 
pay in return for which I have been treated with the greatest 
difrespect and ingraatudc, and, what is soil worse, you have 
flown in the face of my authority for over-ruling an opmion, 
which, if passed, would have been highly mjonous to your own 
rrautation being attended with injustice to the navy and been 
of the worse consequences to the cause of the nation and the 
Company 

I shall, therefore, send the money down to Calcutta, give 
dirccaons CO the agents ofboth parties to have It shroffed and 
when the Nabob signifies his pleasure (on whom it solely 
depends) that the money be paid you, you shall then receive 
and not before. 

Your behaviour has been such that you cannot expect I 
should mterest myself any farther m your concerns I there- 
fore, retract the promise I made the other day of negotiating 
other the rest ofme Nabob s promise, or the one-third which 
was to be received m die same manner as the rest of the public 
money at direc yearly equal payments 

I am, Gentlemen 

Your most obedient, humble servant, 
Roebbt Cltve. 

Moiadavad, 

July 5 1757 

The malcontents sobered by this display of firmness at once 
withdrew their protest and acknowledged their error with 
humble apologies. Chvc replied Gendemen, — I have ever 
been denrous of the love and good opmion of my officers, and 
have often pursued their interest m preference of my own. "What 
passed the other day is now forgotten, and I shall always be glad 
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ofaiiopportunityof convincing you how much I am, Gentlemen, 
} our most obedient, humble servant.” He sent Admiral "Watson 
a full report of what had happened with expressions of regret. 

ni 

M. Law witli Ins body of Frenchmen sdU had to be dealt witli. 
How fortunate it had been for Clive that tliey had not reached 
Siraj-ud-daula 111 time for Plassey * They were now retreatmg 
by forced marches towards Benares. 

On July 6 Clive sent Cootc upon tlie longest, die most arduous, 
and the most difficult expedmon into the interior diat die Enghsh 
had yet undertaken in India, and die maimer m which Cootc con- 
ducted It proved conclusively his fine soldierly quahties Chvc 
gave lum 220 Brinsh troops and 500 sepoys and ordered Jmn to 
overtake Law The task was quite impossible The Frcncliman 
had given lumself fuUy eleven days’ start of Coote, who could not 
rcacli Rajnialial, die point from winch Law liad started Ins 
retreat, m less dian five 

Evcrq'dnng was agamst success for Cootc from die start. With 
die Ganges at full-flood stage, more hkc a sea than a nver, with 
violent monsoon storms constaiidy sweepmg across it and whip- 
ping up its great waters , agamst die fiiry of wind and wave, 
with a strong adverse current to contend widi every imle of 
the way, no transport but die clumsy, madequate boats of the 
countT)’’, poorly maimed by native boatmen and ill-conditioned , 
htde assistance from local oflicials, more disposed to be hostile 
than fiicndly , and, finally, with troops dissatisfied because of 
not at once receiving dieir pnze-moncy and murmurmg ever 
more loudly at the great fatigues they were forced to undergo, 
Coote perfonned a feat of heroic endurance and determination m 
covermg nearly 400 miles and reachmg Pama, even m twenty-one 
days 

For several of those days he was stranded by the senes of 
acadents that befell his fleet of boats. The culmination of his 
misfortunes, when his own budgerow was stove m and other 
boats narrowly escaped bemg lost and he had to land his men and 
aU the guns and supphes and proceed on foot, was a mutmy of 
his Europeans, who refused to march a step farther He then 
had to embark them agam, while he himself pushed on with the 
sepoys, who, though they had had to march practically all the 
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way and were sufTcnng grcady from nckncsj and lameness, 
were soil wiUmg to go om At last at Patna even the scpoyi 
threw down their arms m weary disgust and had to be cajolw 
and bribed with promises of reward before they would agree to 
proceed a httlc farther But by this time Law and his Frenchmen 
had escaped across the border into Oude and further pursuit was 
useless The fact that they had done so full seventeen days before 
showed that Cootc s quest had been hopeless from the begummg 
Chvc, however seems to have had no sympathy for his 
subordinate’s difficulties and worded his letten m terms of sharp 
reproof When I sent you af^ M Law I gave you positive 
orders to pursue him. Why then do you delay when your force 
13 larger than his ? There is an imphcanon here of cowardice 
on Cootc s part I I would have you follow him at all events, 
\^thcr you are jomed by Country people or noL I 
rely on your not giving over the pursuit while there is a pos- 
sibihty of overtaking him. From a local official he recaveda 
lymg and mahaouj report that Cootc s men had been guilty of 
rapme and violence m ms distnct such a complaint he wrote to 
C^te, as had made me blush, the I know not how to mve 
credit to iL ’ Yet apparent^ he did beheve it for he added 
Such behaviour may give me Country people a disgust to us 
and be of the utmost ill consequence fo the Company i a&irs I 
desire that henceforth you will not enter their forts nor take any- 

chmg from them notcvcaprovisionsiftobcbought,andth2tyou 

will have as httlc connccaon with Country people as possible. 

These were nothing less than msults to a sohher of Cootc s 
qnahfy and arc added proofi of Chve i w2Tkcd dislike for him. 
Cootc replied to Cliro s reproofi with dignity and feeling 

I assure you Sir I have oft revolved m my ?vlmd those 

Orden buccouldnotfindany OncofthcmcoulaObhgcmcto 

do Impossibilities If you’ll only take the Trouble to peruse 
my letters you’ll find my Reasons for staying two Days at 
Raiamal w ere for want of Dandies [boatmen] & Boats & to 
cn^vour to repair our Shattered ones I may venture to ey 
had I fakm the advice of all the Officers of the Detachment, I 
ihou d have made a longer stay there than I did having come 
Away almost m as bad a Condition as I arrived there. 

Had you yourself known the ftnguc of Body & uncasmess or 
Mmd I have suffer d smcc I came upon this Expedition you 
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would have pitied me, Instead of Condemning my Conduct 
But I thank God I have long ago learnt to bear with Resig- 
nation this & other Ills attendmg the Life of a soldier — I am 
persuaded If you Converse with men who are Acquamted with 
the Jourmes we have made, that you’ll find none of them of 
Opimon we have been Dilatory In getting half way to Patna, 
at this season of the Year m Ten Days I assure you sir ’tis my 
greatest Ambition to ment your approbation But I fear I 
have not yet been so happy, nothwithstandmg my best 
endeavours, as to Obtam It. . . 

Coote must have confided his hurt feehngs to Major EjI- 
patnck, who m reply sympathized with him m his disagreeable 
command “ AU your fhends and mdeed everybody are well 
satisfied that you have done as much as could be done on the 
occasion . . Let me assure you,” he added, surely with some 

significance, “ there is not a man m India that I esteem more 
worthy of the tide of a fnend, a soldier and a man of stact honour, 
nor whose ment and conduct I am more sensible of than Major 
Coote’s ” [loi] 

Coote forwarded a request of his officers for speaal batta ^ m 
consideration of the exceptional expense and fatigue of this piece 
of service The demand was to be frequendy repeated by the 
officers of the whole Bengal army and was to cause infimte trouble 
to the Company as well as to Chve. Nor was it wholly without 
a show of justice, considenng the circumstances of the time, the 
rapid and devastating spread of the “ get-nch-qmck ” spint 
foUowmg Plassey, and the examples of successful greed that the 
avdian servants of the Company were about to give to their 
military brethren less fortunate m their opportumties 

But Chve set his face sternly against it from the start The 
apphcation, he said, gave him infim te concern. 

“ I always thought their own Reputation and the honour of 
then Country would have been matement suffiaent with them 
to undergo hardships and fatigues, which could not much 
exceed those which the whole Army suffer’d m then march 
firom Calcutta to Cassimbazar. I am the more sinpnsed at it, 
because then allowance is beyond everything heard of m any 
other Service, without mentionmg the good Effects of the 
Nabob’s generosity ” 

^ An extra allowance to officers when in the field, or on other special grounds 
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IV 

It was now the end of July Clive was ready to leave Mur- 
shidcbad and return to Calcutta. 

At this pomt our story suffers a palpable Jet-down after the 
nervous tension of Plasscy It is memy m accordance with the 
truth that it should. To try to mamtam that tension during the 
months that followed would be to falsify history Chvc himself 
suffered from a severe nervous reaction. When he had placed 
Mir Jafir on the throne, gathered up the fruits of viaory sent 
Cootc to capture the last remaining Frenchmen in Bengal, there 
was only one desire left m lum that was to leave the coontry and 
go home 

Hiat this should have been lus desire tells more clooucntly dian 
any words he might have used both the state of nis nervous 
system and the content of his mmd as he viewed the situaaon 
created by his great victory 

Chmaac conditions were almost sufiBaent of themselves to 
account for his complete lack of interest in the kmgdom that he 
had conquered. The utter prostraaon that they caused 
Europeans durmg the summer months was now upon him. 
Everyone of these unacchmatiyed people most m August when 
the s ailing season approached have thought wistfully of returning 
home. None of them stayed loncer than was necessary to 
accumulate a sufliaent fortune. Ifthcir sufienngs d a nng the 
summer months were worse flian usual, if thar health was break- 
ing they did not wait imtil they had accumulated ah that they 
wanted. They went before the advent of another unhealthy 
season proved fatal to diem. 

Chvc 8 diicf mducement for staymg had been suddcnl) taken 
away from Inm. He had his fortune, beyond his or any one s 
dreams He could not at this moment have thought of incrcas- 
mg It. 

Why mdeed, tempt his luck by staying longer ? His had been 
a gambler s luck, and he must have known it. All of them were 
gamblers, gamblmg against dcadi and ill-fortune. Most of his 
friends had lost. Not one of them had won as he had. How 
long would his liirJr continue ? A shrewd gambler knows that 
he must not play his good luck too long 

He was having a rccunmcc of his nervous disorder Hiat, no 
doubt, was the natural reaction to the mtense scram and anxiety 
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of tlie preceding six inontlis It had happened after Arcot and 
Tnchmopoly and had supphed limi dien with an excuse to go 
home It may have been an excuse or it may have been a genume 
cause Only a neurologist could deterirune such a difficult 
question. 

Margaret, too, had now jomed Inm from Madras And it 
must certamly have been her wish to return home as soon as 
possible to their infant son 

If nothmg else could have made him want to take ship as soon 
as possible, the sudden deatli of Adimral Watson, foUowmg 
immediately on Chve’s return to Calcutta, would have done so. 
The Admiral had sent him a note welcommg him back, and m 
It he had complamed of not feehng quite well A week later 
he was dead Here was a case of a man who had overstayed his 
time. For Chve it must have been a dire warning for himself and 
Margaret 

He was truly shocked He wrote die Directors : 

“ Mr Watson is no more, everyone here received the 
melancholy news of his death wim much concern , Ins 
generosity, disinterestedness, and zeal for the service must for 
ever endear his memory to the Company Unhappy Fate ! 
After havmg escaped aU the risks of war to be thus untimely 
cut off m the midst of his successes, crowned with glory and 
reputation This is but one of the many lessons given us of 
the mstabihty of human nature Concern for this good man’s 
death hastens me to a conclusion ” 

The passmg of the brave, able, honest, and high-mmded sailor 
at the age of forty-three was mourned by the whole setdement, 
and a vast assemblage followed his body to the grave Chve was 
one of the pallbearers 

Yes, Chve may well have reflected now on the mstabihty of 
human hfe and wished Inmself with his ivife and fortune safely m 
England 

Besides, he had his ambitions Nor did they, even now when 
he had conquered a kmgdom, he m India That conquest was 
with him more of a means to an end than an end m its^ And 
the end lay m England He had stumbled upon the conquest as 
a means of extncatmg himself ffom a difficult and nerve-rackmg 
situation But the reward for it could be his just the same 
And that reward would surely be a peerage and the red ribbon of 
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the Badh Now surdy he could get into Padiamcnt and cut a 
real figure in English loacty He could boy himself an estate 
and compete on level terms with the landed aristocracy What 
use did ne longer have for India? "What use especially for 
Bengal ? He hated that country What was Caltutta Imr a 
devastated aty of open drains and ditches, of feud filth and putre- 
fying garbage, so vue and unhealthy a spot that he dared not even 
bang nis troops there ? He would before Plasscyhavc gladly gone 
back to Madri, but now there was no occanon even for domg that, u 
As fiu: as he could see he had completed the purposes of hisj 
mission. He had thought so before — ne had said after his treaty 
of peace with Siraj-uo-daola, * All is over here * but now 
there could scarcely be any doubt about it. Hie cause of all die 
trouble was dead and a new prmcc, grarcfnl to the English for hu 
elevation sat upon the throne. What possible cause for his 
staying could there be now ? He had fold Mir Jaiar and his 
nooles that for the FjiglisK it was again to be business as usual 
He most have thought when he left Muxshidchad diat he would 
never revisit it except possibly once more before he sailed to sec 
that all was well FEs great revolution seemed complete m every 
respect, so he wrote to the Directoo 
Yet his decision could not have been made quire so easily as 
diaf There was soil die doty he owed his employers to be con- 
sidered- What die precise extent of that duty was or how it was 
interpreted by the Company s service is a httic hard to say It 
certainly did not connote any large amount of sdftsacnficc or a 
very ngid code of conduct. Yet it plainly involved staying at 
one s post as long as one was needed. Governor Drake had 
fallen m short of the req uir ed standard. 

Did duty require him to stay ? He was not yet sure. He 
wrote the Direcfon For my own part be assured. Gentlemen 
that It 13 foldy a desire of seeing your afiairs, important as they 
now are, firmly established, diat derains me m BcnpiL 
was m Angust, anti fie was sttD planning to leave m a few monms- 
Obnomly even that bncf delay was enough to fill him with a 
sense of having done his duty by s ta yin g He knew that Ben^ 
was of more consequence to the Company than all tfaar other 
possemons put together How soon could he honourably get 
away from it ? _i 

Watson s death decided him to put Margaret on board smp 
immediately anrl to follow himscli m January If I can but 
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leave tius couiitr)' ui peace, wlucli I beLcve I shall, notlimg can 
detam me longer ” So he wrote to tell his fadier of Ins plans and 
to give orders for tlie immediate repair of Styclie. It was with 
pnde tliat he could announce tliat he was bringing cousm George 
home wntli him witli some ^^20,000 m his pocket and Edmund, 
his brotlier-in-law, witli anotlier similar sum He wanted to get 
into Parliament — “ but no more struggles agauist the Ministry , 
I cliuse to be wndi diem ” To each of Ins sisters he was givmg 
^2000 and would take care of Ins brodiers m due course “ I 
would advise die lasses to maiT}^ as soon as possible, for they have 
no tmie to lose. There is no occasion for your foUowmg the 
law any more But more of diis when I have die pleasure of 
seeing you, wlucli I hope ^vlIl be 111 12 or 14 mondis ” 

To Ins London banker, Mr. Belcluer, he added a word of 
wammg He was fearful of die effect diat die news of Plassey 
would have upon Ins fadicr ! “ As dns good news may set my 
Father upon cxertmg lumsclf too mucli and upon paying too 

many visits to the Duke of N , Mr. Fox and other great men , 

I desire you iviU endeavour to moderate his expectations, for 
aldiough I mtend gettmg mto Parhament and have hopes of 
bemg taken some notice of by H M , yet you know the ment of 
all actions are greatly lessened by being too much boasted of I 
know my fadier’s disposition leads this way, which proceeds 
from his affection for me ” If only Chve had heeded his own 
wammg, his hfe rmght have been happier. But perhaps his 
father was more to blame for his subsequent disappomtments 
than Robert himself Certainly Robert’s methods would 
appear to have been a shade more discreet 

“ What has not poor Judy’s father to answer for m not suffermg 
his daughter to come to India ' ” This to Sir Edward Chve, 
Bart , the said Judy’s father Poor Judy had undoubtedly missed 
the chance of makmg a good match * “ I should be glad if an 

opportumty offers (before I can arnve m England) of bargammg 
for an estate of two or three thousands pounds p a at a distance 
of 60 miles from London more or less, it was not neglected ” 

To Orme at Madras he had already wntten m hke vem The 
thought that he was about to leave for home had raised his 
spints immensely 

“ Dear Orme, — ^Probably the News overland will reach you 
before this, infor min g you of the Great Revolution effected m 
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the Kingdom of Bengal this Expedition has perfeedy satis- 
fied me as to Circumstances I only wait to see everything 
firmly settled before I steer my Course for old England so 
far fixim being a -t- to your aspinng thoughts I shall be of great 
Assistance by my Intcrcsr which you may depend upon. 

* I am possessed ofVolumcsofMatcnais for die Contmuance 
of your History in which %vill appear fighting tncks 
chicanery, Intnnucs Pohtics and the Lord knows what m 
short there ■will dc a fine field for you to display your Genius 
m , so I shall certainly call upon the Coast in my way to 
England, I have many paroctuars to Explam to you relating 

to the said History wnidi must be published 

I must now trouble you with a few comm s concerning 
family Afi*ain — Imprimis what you can provide must be the 
finest and best you net for Love or Money 200 Shirts, the 
wnst Bands \vork a, some of the Ruffles work d with a 
Border other m Squares & the rest plain Socks Neck Cloths 
& Handkcrchicfi m proportion, 3 large of the finest Stockmgs, 
for the above take Walshs Muster several Pieces Spotted 
Moslm & plam 2 Yards wide for Aprons Book Mushn Cam- 
bneb or a few Pieces of the finest Dimity and a Complcat set 
of Table Lumen of Fort Sc Ehvid Diaper made for the 
Purpose — You will have 5 Months for these Marten and tho 
there may not be time to get a complcat set of Chmtzc Fur- 
niture for a room, Bed, Chairs ere. it may follow Mn 
Morse is a great Coimoisscar m these Afiain excuse this trouble 
from a Fnend & believe me 

Dear Orme 
Your aff tc Hble Sert 
R,C 


In a postscript he gave directions for the settlement of vanons 
outstanding debts besides the loaning of 10,000 rupees at 4 ^ 
cenc mterest to John Pybos for whom he professed a great regard. 
In his reply Orme wrote, October aa 

‘ I most confess to you that my fingers itch to write yonr 
Revolution, How that may be blended or published coi^ 
nected with my other history is a consideration which we wiu 
discuss when we meet. I thmt it may be made a piece of 
about the extent of the Jugorthinc War or if you prefer it as 
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long as Darnel’s History of die Reign of Plidip Augustus 
We men wlio arc dealers must be able to fasluon our work m 
great or in bttlc, but 111 our trade, contrary to most odicrs, die 
first model is generally in large, die fimshed piece is generally 
in muuaturc Dear Clive, I laugh widi you, but if you pub- 
hsli my tnfling chat, I shall be laughed at, winch I abommatc 
“ I wrote Mrs Clive diat I partook of your good fortunes 
At diat time I knew not what dicy were I knew not dicy 
were hkcly to aifcct my future state I meant diat I received 
much satisfaction from hcarmg of diem I knew not diat I 
was essentially to benefit by diem You seem to dunk I shall 
I shall ever esteem all expectations nncertamtics but am pleased 
to find you wish me well 

“ Your unbounded generosity has made many completely 
happy Of dicsc is Mr. Pybus to whom I shall pay 10,000 
pagodas 

In conclusion he sohated aid for a Mr Roberts — not just a 
short-term loan but something longer Clive rephed telhng him 
to advance Mr Roberts 20,000 rupees [102] 

So that was the tenor of all Ins diouglits He would go, 

»/ 

The full meanmg of that if had not yet dawned upon him 
It IS not clear that it ever fully dawned on hmi how completely 
he had placed hmisclf upon another plane of duty by lus deahngs 
with Mir Jafar, that his fortune had not been acquired by such 
ordmary means as enabled a man to go home widi a clear con- 
saence as soon as his desires were gratified Ordmary commer- 
cial money-makmg may meur no obhgations A man makes his 
money by trade or mvestment , dien if he wishes he retires, with 
no one havmg the right to question his domg so But with Chve 
It was entirely different He had not made his money m trade, 
but m pohtics FIis old chief Saunders would have been the first 
to see die difference Chve did not , he had, hke so many of his 
contemporanes, a big bhnd-spot m money matters Tragically 
for himself he was not to see the difference until it was made 
abundandy clear for him by other men mutating his method, and 
even then he was never able honesdy to apply the realization to 
himself He made mstead a false, because an entirely mmor, 
distinction between money won by the sword and that made by 
his successors without use of the sword 
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He liad incurred obli^tiom to Mir JaEir wliom tc had placed 
upon the throne. He had mearred obhgauom to his employers 
to see that the money owed to them by Mir Ja&r was paid Even 
he could see that he could not leave without defimte assurance 
on these pomti There was a special obhgaaon laid upon him 
to leave the country m peace and good order Was there an 
obligation also to the inhabitants of it, the millions of toilmg 
peasants ? If there was it was not recognized by the men of his 
day and it was not recognized by Chvc, But it was the other 
two obligations that kept him — and with him Ma r ga ret — m the 
country mr two years amrr the date he had fixed for ms departure 
For almost as soon as his decision was taken he found that the 
condition for it was not fulfilled. 
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A PROBLEM IN POLITICAL MANAGEMENT 

“ It IS difficult to contend with a Conqueror ” 


HO 


I 

Cuve’s picture of a revolution “ compleat in every res 
had no sooner been composed than it began to dissolve ' 
could be no greater delusion than to imagme that the £ 
status of merchants could be r^tored by means of a m 
revolution When the Enghsh had to resort to arms to ei 
their nghts, that status was gone for ever ; and all their stn 
all their efforts to evade the meluctable consequences, were 
avail. They were caught now m a current that was to bear 
at a rapid pace down an ever stronger, ever-widerung stre; 
empire Again and agam they might try to stay their cou 
chngmg to what seemed hke sohd land, but each time the ci 
proved too much for them, and every time they made a me 
a fresh flood came down and swept them on And as they 
they had by rapid degrees to undergo the most complet 
painful transformation that any company of merchant a 
turers has ever been forced to undergo In an age of i 
conservatism no institution was more conservative m its oi 
than the East India Company, or more loath to adapt its 
changed conditions It did not at first even want to recc 
that there had been any change Long after its local repre 
tives were thmkmg m terms of forts and gamsons and m 
resources and pohucal alhances and the administration of 
and revenues, the Directors at home were stdl mamly cone 
with trade, the quahty and quantity of their imported gooc 
price of their stock, and the size of the dividends to be decla 
the next General Court 

“We cannot avoid remarking,” they were to write 
Bengal agents m March 1759, “ that you seem so thoro 
possessed with rmhtary ideas as to forget your employe 
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merchants and trade their pnnapal object and were we to adopt 
your several plans for fbmrying naif our capital would be buried 
m stone ^valls * Their idea of a sufficient nuhtary force for 
Bengal was 300 Europeans ‘ and no more.’ 

But Chvc, even if he could not foresee the other consequences 
of his rcvoluuon, had been quick to realize its mihtary require- 
ments and he was already wntmg home urgmg the need for 
supphes of men and mihtary stores to secure die nch prize he had 
won, and especially for some good experienced officers to fill the 
places of those who had been killed or died. There arc many 
promismg gendemen m the King s Regiment but the person 
[Colonel Adlcrcron] who commands them will never shmc 
himself or suffer any under him to do it Colonel Lawrence is 
grown old, and his mtellects begm to fiul him besides he will 
not act. [103] 

Clive organized a second battahon of regular sepoys He 
immediately began also to plan for the budding of a new Fort 
W iTliam on a better site and brought the Company s engmeer 
Brohier from Madras for the purpose, and never cased to urge 
upon the Select Comimttec the nw for haste m erectmg it. 

Ominous signs that he had been frr too optunistic m ms hopes 
and plans appeared immediately Just as soon as his back was 
turned thmgs began to go wrong at Murshidebad, He spent a 
few days at the capital m September arrangmg for Eyre Cootc s 
return firom Patna and the quartermg of his men at Kasimbazar 
and consultmg with Mir Janr about the need for ajomt military 
demonstration m Bihar to establish die Nawab 1 authonty He 
then returned to Calcutta to prepare for the demonstration 
which was tuned to begm at the end of October 

On October 8 Luke Scrafron, whom he had appomted Resident 
at the court wrote to him, The Nabob has quite forgot the 
humble Mccr Jaffcir. Roydullub seldom goes near him his son 
never and his officers arc more than half of them disgusted. In 
short, as he conducts himself at present I sec httlc probabihty of 
his wearing his bead long So alarmed was he mdecd, at the 
prospect of another revolution that he demanded Chvc s presence. 

I could not have beheved him such a bad man as I find 
him. [104] The E ngli sh were now to find that it was easier to 
i nst all a new pnnee than to set up a sausfiictory govemment. 

The first symptoms of anodicr evil that was going to rum 
Chvc s ictdcmcnt had also appeared. It was no comadcncc that 
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the two should appear simultaneously, for die germs of both 
were mhereiit m die revolutioii itself The Enghsh flag was 
already bemg used as a pretext foi evadmg die Nawab’s juris- 
diction ; boats passmg under Enghsh colours were claimmg 
exemption from die customary tolls and duties. Even Chve’s 
own servant used lus name to extort money from Mamchund, late 
Governor of Calcutta, and had to be pumshed severely by his 
master for die offence Chve, however, set Ins face firmly 
agamst this mapient evd from its first appearance, msistmg upon 
the removal of all Enghsh flags outside die setdement “ The 
reputation we have estabhshed by die force of our arms makes it 
necessary for die Company’s advantage as well as for the benefit 
of die trade m general that we estabhsh die like reputation for 
equity and moderation ” 

When Chve marshalled Ins men for die new expedition he 
found diat practically his entire force had perished from sickness — 
or by druikmg diemselves to deadi on the proceeds of Mir Jafar’s 
bounty ' — and diat most of the survivors were unfit for duty 
Major Kilpatnck was one of those who had died The detach- 
ment of Kmg’s troops could muster only twenty pnvates, the 
Madras detachment only 150 ; so diat die troops left to him were 
composed largely of foreign deserters and “ topasses ” The 
receipt on November 2 of another urgent note from Scrafton 
reporting the msults he had to endure fi:om the Nawab and the 
precanousness of the situation compelled him to ask Admiral 
Pocock, who had succeeded to Watson’s command, for the loan 
of the King’s troops “ It is but too plam that aU the Company’s 
acquisitions are in great danger ” 

Yet he dared not confess as much to his employers — not after 
all the fair hopes he had raised of an end to all trouble * To them 
he reported “ The present face of affairs seems fortunately to 
require but htde service from our arms , pohtical negotiations 
are hkely to be more necessary ” 

The Adnural agreed to his request But then it was found that 
the officers of the Kmg’s troops had had all the Indian service 
they wanted With the notable exception of Major Coote and 
one other officer, they signed a letter to Chve expressmg then 
dismclmation to go with him So, feehng that it was better, as 
he said, “ for the Company to be served by those who are "willmg, 
and may be attached to then service, than by persons who seem 
to have lost aU remembrance of what they owe to them,” he 
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rclmqmslicd their services entirely and set out from Chandcr- 
nagorc with only the Company s troops and the fiuthful scpojrTs 

" Sir ' wrote the now thoroughly frightened Resident I 
can only say if you don t set out» witn or without troom permit 
me to go to Calcutta. I can*t carry that authonty mat sway 
which tnc Company s affairs require and will not stay on the 
terms I am now with die Natob I clearly comprehend the 
pohocal disease of the Nabob s affairs but it is you only that can 
apply die remedy 

And diat, m frot, was die exact worth in terms of durabihty of 
Clrvc s vaunted revoluaon. It depended entirely for its success 
upon, one man only — the man who had brought it about. Hence 
die explananon of why Chvc did not sail for home m January 
1758, as he had planned 


n 

In a letter to die Directors dated December 33 1757 Chvc 
drew die followmg picture of the state of affairs m the govern- 
ment of Bengal six months after Plassey 

Inlaying open the state of this government I am concerned 
to mention that the present Nabob is a prmcc of htdc capaary 
and not at all bless^ widi the talent of gaming the love and 
confidence of his pnnapal officers His mismanagement 
threw the country mto great confusion m the space of a few 
months and mignt have proved of frtal consequence to him- 
self) but for our mown attachment to lum. No less tfian three 
rcbclhons we r e on foot at one otnr one at Midnaporc, 
headed by R;uah Ram another at Pumca, midcr Ahdnl 
Smg and a third at Patna, under Ram Narram all which 
may be very well attributed to the Nabob s own imprudence. 
Rajah Ram s two brothen after bemg mvitcd to Moorsheda- 
bad, were imprisoned, tshich was quite suffiaent to deter lum 
from surrendering himself as he mtended. Meet Azuffee was 
«pomtcd to the government of Pnmea to the general satis- 
famon of the people but soon laid aside for Cuddnm 
Hussem Kh an, a relation (it is true) of the Nabob but a tyran- 
nical, rapaaous fellow and odious to the last degree to the 
Pumeans As for Ram Narram, after he made his submission 
and the Nabob had sworn to contmne liim m his govemment, 
apparent measures were taken ftir his ov er throw 
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CEve went on to teU of the mutual suspicions of the Nawab 
and Rai Durlab, tlie Prime Mmister, of how Rai Durlab went m 
fear of his hfe, and how Mir Jafar “ cut oj0f ” Siraj-ud-daula’s 
brother, “ a young lad and almost an idiot,” on surmise of Rai 
Durlab’s mtention to make him Nawab. 

Chve’s analysis of the ills afflictmg the Bengal state went no 
further than to attnbute them to die defects of the new Nawab ’s 
personal character, but this was a superfiaal view of the situation. 
'Actually what had happened was that the revolution and the 
manner in which it had been brought about and the manner m 
which It was now bemg supported had undermined the founda- 
tions of the Moslem government and destroyed the Nawab ’s 
authonty^^ 

Chve’s pohcy was qmte simple . to mamtam the Company’s i 
mihtary supremacy, to support the Nawab but retam constant 
control over him, and to protect the Hmdu noblemen who were 
the pnnapal officers of state, and through them maintain real 
power in the government But this pohcy, while obviously 
suitmg Enghsh mterests, reckoned not with the disastrous con- 
sequences It would produce for the whole fabnc of government i 
in the state itself 

The Moslem ohgarchy that had held the reins of power may 
be hkened to the Whig ohgarchy that monopolized die govern- 
ment of England, m diat they were weak men but proud and 
jealous of their monopoly Yet they now found themselves m 
a doubly humihatmg position first, to be controlled by a body 
of foreign merchants, infidels to the faith, who had just previously 
been humble supphants for trading pnvdeges , and then, to find 
that the crafty, phant Hmdus were not only siding with the new 
masters but usurpmg the chief offices of state and bemg mam- 
tamed m them by the Enghsh Th e British have o ften been 
accus ed of exacerbatmg co mmunal lealo usies and d i vision s In 
B gngal, at the begmnmg ^E ffieir ndeT tE^ undoubtedly did so 
It IS, therefor^ no wonder that the revolution was followed'by an 
outburst of cruelty and violence. Moreover, to make matters 
worse, power was now bemg transimtted through the Enghsh 
to the meanest of the natives m their service The fact that the 
Moslem nobles could lay the blame for this mtolerable situation 
only upon themselves and their unbridled passions, divisions, and 
jealousies did not make it any less gallmg to them Divided they 
had fallen, when muted they could easily have withstood Chve 
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and hi5 nnall force Those of them that had for reasons of per- 
sonal ambition and hatred of Siraj-ud-daula made a connection 
with the English forfeited the respect of their foUowcn 
In this way the commg of the English created divisions in the 
state that had not caosted before. It sometimes happens that 
when two parties have arrived at a latisfeCTory undentandmg and 
tnodm vivaidi the appearance of a third parry wiU upset cvery- 
thmg So It was now Before Siraj-ucl-daula s crass folly had 
provoked a spmt of revolt and the Fngluh had appeared on the 
scene to take advantage of it, Moslems and Hindus had main- 
tained a sort of uneasy cquihbnum taat and arbitrary, but none 
the less effective Now me English had come necessarily seeking 
connccGom m the country and immediately the harmony of 
Moslem and Hmdu was broken, Mirjafar had bought his throne 
from them, but when he realized the pnee that he had to pay for 
it when he realized that he had forfeited the loyalty and respect 
of his fellow Moslems and that only the English army kept him 
on the throne, he naturally wmted to destroy those from whom 
he had made the purchase \^has the immediate and direct result 
of the English meumon was the destruction of the Moslem state 
through feuds rebelhons, and rovoluaons accompanied by a 
disaopearancc of any small remainmg sense of public morahty or 
public duty When once the threads that held the state together 
were brokm the English had httlc difficulty m taking it apart and 
mjectmg their own supremacy mto the rent fabric. Then -wdicn 
th^ tned to bmd it together agam they were to find that they ^ 
could only do so by taking the government into their own hands 
Thus Jafar was one of the unhappiest prmccs that ever 
hved. His own madcqoaac* for the position became painfully 
obvious fix)m the day of his accession. That he was wcak^ shifty 
generally unrchablc, and unable to pursue a consistent pohey 
cannot be denied, but Clive showed a un gnlar lack of compre- 
hension m his estunate of his performance and of the malaise that 
was afflicting the state gencrauy The wavering disposition of 
the Nabob and the car he gives to evil counsellors who endeavour 
to inspire nonons mto him of our having too great an influence m 
the country have occasioned me some trouble m these mediations. 
However as he perceives m the end that my endeavours arc 
entirely directed to his good and the puhhc quiet, lus jealousies 
arc quickly e ff aced. So he desenbed matters to the Court of 
Directors But when as time passed the Nawab showed no ngn 
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of mending Ins ways and appreciating Clive’s efforts mfus behalf, 
but rather the reverse ; when he showed clearly that he wanted 
nothmg so much as to be freed from his benefactors, Chve saw 
in It merely another proof of the mgratitude that was characteristic 
of all Moslems It was no doubt comfortable to his mgrained 
sense of Enghsh supenonty to be able to say, “ The Moors are 
bound by no ties of gratitude, and every day’s expenence con- 
vmces us that Mussulmen will remam firm to their engagements 
no longer than while they are actuated by prmaples of fear, 
always npe for a change whenever there is the smallest prospect 
of success ” But such a view shows a complete mabdity to see 
anyone else’s pomt of view but his own and that of his country- 
men. 

Chve has been credited with an extraordmary understanding of 
the Indian character. What he had was rather an extraordmary 
understandmg of the worst sides of that character , its better and 
more likeable sides were a closed book to him If a pohce-officer 
were to denve his opimon of humamty entirely from his profes- 
sional experiences, he would have the same low opmion of his 
fellow-men as Chve formed of the Bengal Moslems, because his 
deahngs with them were also largely of a pohce nature Most 
of his time durmg the remamder of his stay m India was to be 
spent trymg to penetrate the real meanmg of the Nawab’s actions 
and to uncover his plots. Always he had to suspect that the 
obvious me anin g was not the correct one, always to be takmg 
precautions against treachery That he showed uncanny skiU 
m this detective work is not to be questioned Others nught be 
deceived by the cleverness of Mir Jafar’s schemes, but not he In 
the batde of wits between the Nawab and Chve the Nawab was 
always worsted, imtd it is not surpnsmg that Alir Jafar came to 
hold the Englishman m superstitious awe as one gifted with super- 
natural powers, ^ombmmg the courage of the hon with the 
wisdom of the serpent 

This was shown clearly m October 1758, when the Nawab 
concocted a new scheme to nd hims elf of Rai Durlab. He dis- 
played to Warren Hastmgs, who had just taken Scrafron’s place 
m die difficult post of Resident, a letter purportmg to be written 
by Rai Durlab which mcnimnated the wnter m a treasonable 
conspiracy Hastmgs forwarded the letter to Chve The 
question at once arose, was it genume ^ Hastmgs was mchned to 
beheve it was Not so Chve. He at once suspected a plot, with 
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Nancomar at the bottom of it, for it wm known that Ntmeoraar 
wai schemmg to get Bju Durlab s post He argued that it was 
cxcccdmgly unhkely that Rai DurUb would be so foolish as to 
commit to wnting anythmg of a compromismg nature (he had 
shown himself too cautious for that at the time of the conspiracy 
against Siraj-ud-daula) nor would he be likely to enter mto an 
mtnguc whilst he was actually as he was at diat moment, hvmg 
undCT the very noses of the English at Calcutta* It was also too 
obvious that Nuncomar stood to benefit largely if the business of 
the letter were brought to a good conclusion* There was no 
way of gettme to the exact truth, but there can be httlc doubt that 
Clive was neht. 


The stroMest claim that Chvc has to real statesmanship d 


thisucti' 
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happily had the chance to be large partakers, the fact remams that 
he was n6w m his own person the only element of stability that 
the state of Bengal possessed Though the very antithesis of T E 
Lawrence m his relations with them, yet the ascendancy, the 
mastery he estabhshed over them was no less strong. In fact, only 
once or twice m history has one man so stamped his personahty 
upon an ahen people That it was a dommation based on 
fear and not devoid of superstitious elements should not obscure 
the fact that it was also a dommation by strength of character 
One man’s strong mind, strong will, with a smgle firmly grasped 
purpose, prevailed over their weak mmds and wills, the more so 
because of their personal jealousies and nvalnes and raaal and 
rehgious divisions 

But It was a stamp, by its very nature of bemg personal to 
himself, without any lastmg quahties. Remove it, and the 
impression it had made would fade immediately The real 
testmg-ame would come when the control fell mto the hands of 
Englishmen who did not possess his prestige, who did not know 
how to prevent things from coming to extremities, or how to 
make themselves respected Chve’s power was that of a dictator, 
and shared with aU dictatorships the same fatal weakness of 
impermanence The basis for the ultimate permanent solution 
to the situation created by Plassey had not been created, nor could 
It, by the very nature of the situation, be created for some time to 
come When at length the time for finding it came, it had to be 
sought for on qmte other prmaples Meanwhile, it was mevit- 
able that the mtervenmg years would be very unhappy ones for aU 
three elements involved, the new rulers, the old rulers, and the 
ruled 


m 

When Chve arrived at Murshidebad at the head of his depleted 
forces on November 25, the troubles that had so exerased the 
min d of the British Resident instantly began to disappear. The 
rebelhous Rajah of Midnapore needed only to be assured of 
English protection and the Nawab’s pardon to make his sub- 
mission The Pumea rebels fled at his approach And while the 
"rift between Mur Jafar and his diwan, Rai Durlab, was of a nature 
that could not be healed, bemg comphcated by doubts of Rai 
^ Durlab’s complete loyalty to the new regime and the terms of 
settlement with the Enghsh, Chve succeeded by an admirable 
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display of finnncc and pancno: in bringing tHcm together and 
settling their affain £br them. 

Already the Nawab was m arrean in his payments on the 
English oebt and Chvc needed no one to tell him that those 
arrears would tend progressively to mcrcasc as Mir Ja6r s depen- 
dence on the English decreased. There was, therefore, an 
cspcaal need for brmgmg Nawab and diwan together After 
mudi persuadmg Rai Durlab was mdiircd to leave the Wety of 
hu palace and come to Rajmahal, where the army was encamped, 
and allow himself to be formally reconciled with Mirjafar This 
was followed by a conference (December 30) at which the Nawab 
and his minister entered mto an agreement for the immediate 
payment of arrears the assignment of the ar^niial revenues of 
vanous districts for die payments of the balance and the grant 
without Eirdicr delay of the lands promised to the Company 

The guarantee of protection to Rai Durlab was shrewd pohacs 
on Chvc s part, because it gave bun a tight hold over him and 
ensured his fidchey to these arrangements. It was through this 
dependence of so many of the prmapal officeo of state upon 
English support diat Clive was able to establish his mastery — a 
clct^ application of the rrumm Divide and rule. 

The way was now clear for an advance mto Bihar where the 
maxim could be given another apphcation m the ease of Ram- 
narayan, its deputy governor 'i^osc loyalty to the new Nawab 
was also m question The evidences of his hostihty that Coote 
had lupphcd on his expedition to Patna had determined Chvc to 
depose him, and he had actually sent Coote orders to that efiect, 
but Coote had not camt^ Arm out, havmg been prevailed upon 
by Mir Jafiir s ftiends not to do so Chvc had been diiplcas^ 

Unless you chastise some of these treacherous and turbulent 
dispositions he had written Coote, every petty rajah will dare 
disobedience. Now however boA he and Ac NawA had 
reversed Acar attitudes, Mir Jafir was gomg to Patna wiA Ac 
deliberate mttntion of deposing Ramnarayan m fivonr of his 
brother-in-law Mir Kamm, and Chvc, upon receiving assurances 
fiom Ramnarayan of fidehty to the Nawab was c<jaally mtent 
upon protecting Imn. A battle of wits and wdls was fought by 
Mir Jaftr and Clive ftom the time Ramnarayan jomed them on 
the march to Patna imA Mir Tafiir departed thence wiA his army 
m AptA Suspiaon of mtenoed foul play was never absent ftom 
Chvc I mmd, and so great became his fears that he encamped on 
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an island in the Ganges where he could be sure of not being over- 
whelmed by a sudden attack. It was not until the middle of 
February that he was able to extract horn the reluctant Nawab 
the confirmation of Ramnarayan m his government, and even 
then he could not at once leave Patna, bemg quite sure that Mir 
Jafar would revoke the appomtment as soon as his back was 
turned 

He was taken ill shordy after this and fior several days was m 
much pam. On March 3 he wrote the Nawab . 

“ I am sick m body, but much more m mind, for it is with 
great gnef of nund I observe your favour for the Enghsh 
decreasmg daily. It is true when any report of the Mahrattas 
or Sujah ud Daula’s coming mto this country prevails, then 
we are thought useful, at all other tunes the Enghsh are thought 
troublesome I know not the meaning of all this, but this I 
know we are the same people who obtained you the Subaship 
and preserved your life at Plassey, and that we are determined 
to support your Excellency m your present great state against 
all your eneimes as long as we have a man left ” [105] 

At the begmnmg of May Chve and Rai Durlab returned to 
Murshidebad, only to find that Muan, the Nawab’s evil son — a 
fau rephca, to all seemmg, of Suaj-ud-daula — ^had been up to all 
kmds of mischief m then absence His bloodthirsty hatred of the 
Hmdus and the Enghsh made him the natural champion of the 
Moslem chiefs and soldiers who wanted to wipe out the stam on 
then honour and recover then power. Once more, however, 
Chve showed his cahn mastery over the Indian mmd Dynamite 
was ready to explode on every hand, but it did not explode 
Ahran may have been plannmg to seize the government and 
murder his father Instead, when Chve appeared, he hastily 
muttered his apologies and dismissed his foUowmg Chve put 
his troops mto cantonments at Klasimbazar, near enough to the 
capital to overawe its turbulence, and with all the aplomb of a 
conqueror returned to Calcutta on May 28 Yet not for a day 
thereafter could he relax his vigilant watch of Alu Jafar’s and 
Aluan’s activities 

On February 19 he had written mfomung Air. Pigot of his 
mtention of staymg another year : 

“ Though there is nothing I so eamesdy wish for as retummg 
to the Coast that I may have a good plea for quittmg the service 
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entirely yet I have jet my heart jo much upon a happy con- 
clusion of the Munhidcbad Expcthtion that I am d et e rm ined to 
stay m Bengal another year if no news from England prevents 
It for there is such a connection between the Nabob, myself) 
and his great men that I greatly fear my absence would throw 
all mto confusion and there would be an end of the remaining 
part of the debt and of the fomficadons Besides so large a 
ram has been advanced by the Company to the Navy and 
Army I thinb myself bound to see the major part of it repaid 
by the Nabob By that time l8 out of the 20 will be received. 
I hope my good mend will acqmt me the crime of vamty m 
expressing my apprehennonj of the evil consequences of my 
leavmg Bengal at this juncture thcjc foolish people ground 
their opmions and confidence on one man s abilities alone. 

He added a severe note on Roger Dra]ce,Jnmor rail offiaally 
Governor of Calcutta I am afraid good advice is but thrown 
away on such a wretch, lost to all sense of shame. Not a week 
passes but at his own table he u sainted with the ntic of scoundrel 
and rascal from the meanest of the inhabitants without showing 
the least resentment. Nodimg could make a mm tmk 

lower m Chvc s eramanon than condua rach as that. 


IV 

Chvc s return was most welcome to his colleagues All their 
fears of the French had returned m fuH force with the news they 
had just received of the long-expected arrival on the coast of a 
great French armament under the command of Comte de Lally 
and of the immediate capture of Cuddalorc, the threat to Fort 
St. David, and the mdccmvc engagement that Admiral Pocock 
had had with the Frendi fleet o6rSt. David s road on Apnl 29 

Chvc s waght m the councils of Calcutta was now as great as 
his mastery over the Indians and to bim alone did they look for 
gmdance in this new cnsis Tlicrc was good reason to fear that 
the French armada might be bound for BengaL In that ease, 
what was there to prevent It from takmg Calcutta ? Sofrrasthc 
m emb ers of the Select Committee could see, and Clrvc among 
them , there was very htde. For the work on the new fort was 
proceeding with Tr)ar^f^l^nTng slowness, and complamtx on this 
score were to be recorded m Council Conraltanom for some time 
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to come Clive did ins utmost to speed tiungs up, but'm the 
middle of June, when an attack was expected any day, the Com- 
mittee could think of no way to defend the town except by 
erectmg heavily armed fascme battenes at pomts along the nver, 
s inkin g ships and placmg chams higher up to block the passage 
Happily the French did not come. Instead, they concentrated 
their efforts m the Carnatic Bengal was, as ChVe now knew, 
worth more than anything that the French could acquire m the 
way of an empire m the Deccan , but the French seat of govern- 
ment was still at Pondichery and Bussy was still ensconced m 
Hyderabad, so it was namral that the French should try first to 
expel the English ffom the Carnatic before tummg their attention 
to Bengal ^ 

Bussy at Hyderabad was m exacdy the same position as Chve 
at Murshidebad He had encountered the same problems and 
employed the same solutions, but he was havmg much greater 
difficulties m findmg money to pay his troops At first, hke 
Chve, he had thought the wealth of the country mexhausuble, 
but he was now findmg his venture to be at best barely self- 
supportmg He and his chief officers were able to make great 
fortunes, but there was nothing left over for the French Company 
Chve’s acquisition, on the other hand, could with good 
management be made to yield rich profits for both servants and 
employers That was one reason, and no doubt the chief one, 
why Chve positively refused to leave it to take any part m the 
war for the possession of the south His one fear was lest the 
French should see the truth of the situation too and leave Madras 
and the devastated Carnatic alone m their unprofitableness and 
come to where the huntmg was still good 

Such was the state of affairs when the Hardwick arrived firom 
England brmgmg out what Chve termed “ the most uncommon 
form of government for Bengal I beheve that ever was heard of” 

V 

The news of Siraj-ud-daula’s capture of Calcutta had been slow 
m reachmg London — ^not untd June 2, 1757 — and though it had 

^ This was the French intention after taking Fort St David, Lally wrote to 
Bussy “ It IS the whole of Bntish India which it now remains for us to attack. I 
do not conceal from you that having taken Idadras, it is my resolution to repair 
immediately, hy land and sea, to the nanks of the Ganges, where your talents and 
experience will be of the greatest importance to me ” 
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naturally caused General consternation it had happdy been 
qmckly followed Quly 22) by the news of its recovery 
The Directors hushed up me disaster as much as possible and 
did not even enquire deeply mto its orcumstanca, realizing that 
they themselves were not from blame because of their neglect 

of ]^rt Wilham s defences, $0 dicy did not look for scapegoats 
especially as any misconduct on die part of their servants had 
been fully paid for by their subsequent sufictmgs. In appomtmg 
a new council they at first named C^ve for the head of it, but upon 
receipt of his later reports mdicatmg that he was about to leave 
everything m tranqnilhtym BengaTand return to Madras, they 
excusably assumed that this was what he had actually done and so 
did not name him on die fresh commission that they despatched 
on November 11 by the Hardtvidi, Instead they named onlv 
those of their servants whom they concluded were still m Bengal, 
appomtmg a council of ten widi a select committee of four to 
transact business with the Country government and included a 
plan for rotating Govemon whereby the three senior members of 
council vrere to cake the chair m succession, each one for four 
months. 

Clive poured ndicule upon the plan when it reached Calcutta, 
and m the light of Plasscy and sub^uent developments it cannot 
but appear as absurd. But m fiumess to the Directors it must be 
remembered, what Clrve overlooked, that they were mil m 
Ignorance of "what was really happening m Bengd, and his own 
optimistic reports of a speedy setdement upon the old mercantile 
footing had not been calculated to open their eyes to the need for 
any radical change m the s ystem of management. True, the 
rotation of Governors was a distinct mnovation poor under any 
circamstanccj but it was not as great an innovation as it might 
seem. The Company had never vested much authonty in its 
prcsidmG officers, havmg an mvetaate dnlikr^ natural to English- 
men and still more natural to a body of merchants for g ivin g 
wide powers to an mdividoaL It hid even disapproved of the 
wide powers that Madras had granted Chvc It was wedded to 
the idea of government by committee, and its slow and reluctant 
surrender of it was part of the aforesaid painful transformation 
of the Company from trade to govnnmcnL The Company, 
too was faixd with the difficulty of not knowing whom to 
appoint as Gov ern or m view of ( 3 ivc s supposed departure and 
the proved mcompctcncc of Drake and most of hii colleagues 
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Thus the plan was intended to be merely a stop-gap until further 
hght was thrown on the situation. 

In the same letter Mr. Payne, the Chairman, complamed 
bitterly of the conduct of the Company’s servants m appropriating 
all the profits of their warhke undertakings m India to themselves 
and leavmg the Company to bear all the expenses * [io6] This 
had for long been the baneful rule m the French service , hence 
the straits to which the French Company was reduced. And now 
It had happened m the loot of the Ghena pirates’ nest Chve, it 
must be said, showed m Bengal much greater regard for the 
mterests of the Company and had a right to their gratitude for 
the treaty he had made with Mir Jafar. 

If the new commission of government angered Chve, it filled 
his colleagues with positive dismay They realized only too 
well their own madequacy for de alin g with the new situation with 
aU Its many difficulties and perplexities, so now m the present 
grave crisis they were unanimous m wishing to refuse the jomt 
honours that had been so unexpectedly thrust upon them They 
surmised, qmte correcdy, that the Directors would undoubtedly 
have appomted Chve if they had known the actual state of affiairs. 
Therefore, wrote Messrs Watts, M ann in gh am , Becher, Collett, 
Mackett, and Boddam, to Chve, would he not accept then offer 
of bemg sole President till a person was appomted by the Honour- 
able Company ? 

Chve accepted with alacrity It was m his eyes the only 
possible, the only conceivable solution The post was his by 
right established by him a score of times m the past eighteen 
months, so there was no call for any show of reluctance If he 
really felt any of the dismclmation he expressed to Pigot, it was 
because of his chagnn at the Dnectors act m revokmg then 
nommation of him without explanations or apology By this his 
sensitive pnde had received a deep wound which rankled pam- 
fiilly, and there now began that hostihty to the Court of Dnectors 
which as It grew was to have the gravest consequences for both 
him and the Company. 
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chapter Eighteen 

TRIPLE THREAT 

Remember aD ij at ttake in India, and necessity has no law ” 

CLITB TO PIOOT 


I 

■With thb ohtbmax of renewed war between England and 
France — the great imperial war that was to dctcnnmc which of 
the two Power* was to acquire an empire upon which the nm 
never sets — the fightmg in India assumed an entirely difiercnt 
character from what it had had mdiedaysofDupIox and Saunders 
This change has been somewhat sKittw over by dbe champions 
of Chve, but it dominated the mmds of dbe anonymons and 
forgotten champions of the professional soldicn who waged the 
new war those champion* whose piolnlly inadequate efforts 
formed part of Charles Caracaoh s Life of Robaiy Lerd CUve 
The pigmy days of DmIcix and Saundm were gone. Regular 
troops m numben sumaent to be dignified by the name of 
annies now did service for thar respective countries Great 
national state* were grappling together and India was of as much 
consequence to diem both as North America. The great Pitt 
was m command m England and Pitt s heart was set upon India 
there where I had garnered up my heart, where our strength 
lay andoarhappicstresourccsprcsentcdthcmselves ” Whenthe 
French government sent out powcidul forces Pitt countered by 
sending out still more powerful forces. The two East India 
Compames were scarcely any longer concerned m the military 
part of thar affurs. The scruggfc had passed for beyond the 
scope of thar puny st rength- The national governments now 
supphed the ship the officers and the regiments 
"Wien the squadron of Bouvet arrived at Pondichrfry on 
September 8 1757 it was with the Rdgimcnt dc Lorrame on 
bo^d, under the command ofM. dc Soupirc, 1000 strong "When 
the sqnadron of d Ach6 brought the remammg part of the expedi- 
tion m the fbHowmg April, it was with the Rignnent dc Lally on 
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board, under tlic command of die Comte de Lally, also looo 
strong. With die artillery and die forces of die French Company 
already at Pondiclidr}’' and widi Bussy at Hyderabad, die French 
now had over 4000 French troops m India hi die fighting that 
followed It IS htde wonder diat Clive’s exploits widi a few score 
wlute men and a few hundred sepoys against the miscellaneous 
“ nff-raff ” diat was all Dupleix had to pit agamst luiii faded mto 
comparative msigmficance — at least m the minds of diose now 
engaged m dus greater warfare. 

It was now, too, that Chve made Ins confession of reluctance 
to command again in the field On die first anmversary of 
Plassey he mote Colonel Forde, the officer whom he had chosen 
to act as his understudy 

“ I leani that Mr Pitt and Lord Barrmgton have acquamted 
the directors, the Kmg nitends sending me out a Colonel’s 
Commission I am much obhged to His Majesty for the 
honour mtended me, but I shall never make use of it, for I am 
not at all mchned to enter the lists widi Mons Lally 
Experience, disaphne, and, perhaps, bravery hkcwise would 
be all agamst me , for you well know the men winch come to 
India are the worst of their land, and surely the best men of 
France are equal to the worst of England ” [107] 

It IS a cunous letter for Chve to have wntten, and is susceptible 
of various mterpretations It is cunous that he should have con- 
fessed his dismchnation so firankly when he could so easily and 
jusdy have said that he was fiiUy occupied with the aU-important 
work of consohdatmg Bntish power m Bengal It does not 
sound hke the same man who once knocked a batch of raw 
reermts mto shape m a few days and earned two French forts with 
them It suggests a man who has laid aside his mihtary career and 
is takmg an opportunity to assure his chosen successor that he 
has no mtention of takmg it up agam Had Plassey cured him 
of his love of fightmg ^ Or was he merely bemg modest m order 
to pay Forde me greater compliment ? It is certainly true that 
firom his own standpomt he would risk everythmg to gam nothmg 
by pursumg a martial career further 
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n 

With the amval of Lally the wan of the English and French m 
Indu took on a ruthlessness, as well as a rcgulanty never known 
before. 

Lally was not cruel by nature, but his cxpcncnccs m India from 
the day he landed drove him nearly mad with vexanon He was 
an T nthman, with a French motiwr being one of the many of 
his race who pr efer red the service of His Most Christian Majesty 
to enduimg the lot of his co-rehgiomsts and countrymen m 
Ireland, and he had many of an Irishman s cndcarmg quahnes 
and faults. Brave, generous warm-hcaned, and possosed of 
a stnet sense of honour he was also hot-tempered arrogant, 
tactless violent, and impulsive — all to a degree that rendered 
him qmte mcapabic of performing the exceedingly difocult task 
with which he had been entrusted. So disagreeable was his 
command likely to be that, chough he had seen considerable 
service and was an able officer it is not clear whether he owed hu 
appomcment, important as it vns to his bemg in favour widi 
^^dame de Pompadour or to his bemg out of it I ‘Whichever it 
was, he hoped for the marshal s baton he was to get, instead, the 
Bastdle. And instead of exccutmg bis plans, he mmsclf was in 
the end to be executed. 

It would have needed someone with the gemns of a Napoleon 
and the pancnce and long-suficnng of a Washington to execute 
those pirns. He was to expel die P.ngluh fit)m India. He was 
at the same time to reform die whole French system of colonial 
administration. Cnnu flgrtng that th^ En gluh dir rO Tnman d 
of the seas, that dicyhddmi^ too the treasure-house ofBengal, 
that dicir greatest war minister was at the height of his power 
that they numbered among their officers one of the finest groups 
of commanders that dicy ever possessed, and tbar theur g o v er nor 
at Madras, George Pigot, was no slouch, it might seem that die 
first mission alone was quite soffiaent for any man that it was 
m fiurt, as difficult as Bonaparte s when he set out to conquer the 
East via Egypt. As r^a^ die second, the adnumstranon of 
Pondichfry was so honeycombed with corruption from top to 
bottom that its reform was a task comparahlc only to the one 
underTakm, by Chvc m his purging mission of 1765 For its 
accomp li s hmen t it needed all, and more of the powers and advan- 
tages mat Chvc possessed, and of which Lally possessed none. 
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The number of bandicaps that he laboured under were 
prodigious. He was not a young man as young men went m 
India m those days . he was 58. Furthermore, he sailed for India 
just about a year too late He should have sailed at the same time 
as Chve, as he would then have amved in mce time to take advan- 
tage of Siraj-ud-daula’s efforts to a similar end But the French 
had begun one of tlie most critical wars m their history totally 
unprepared He was whoUy ignorant, too, of the country and 
people. This would not have mattered so much, as he shared 
this handicap with most of the British commanders that Pitt 
was sendmg out , only, he was not simply ignorant, he was 
utterly contemptuous He cared nothmg for rules of caste and 
the sanctity of shnnes, outragmg native feehngs with reckless 
disregard of consequences He was as arrogant and obstmate as 
Dupleix, but •without Dupleix’s great expenence, cleverness, and 
fortitude 

There was nothing wrong -with his spirit for the war 
Combimng a Frenchman’s ■with an Irishman’s hatred of the 
English, his mtentions were m harmony with his orders he was 
determined to destroy the Enghsh settlements utterly, one by 
one, as captured This gave the war its h outrance character that 
was reflected m Chve’s -views and actions and m the spmt that 
the war engendered 

His campaign from the day of landmg resolved itself mto a 
gallant, fiinous, desperate effort to make war with aU the material 
and even moral elements of successful war lackmg All save one 
he had the men, two or three tunes as many at first as the Bntish 
But he had no money, no transport, no system of supply, nor 
even the supphes themselves, no stores of munitions, no gun- 
powder, and no sea-power to help him to make up these deficien- 
aes The French admiral d’Ach^ fought Pocock twice, had the 
worst of both encounters, and was then compelled to resign the 
command of the sea to him and return for refittmg to his base in 
the French Islands So desperate, m fact, was LaUy’s need of 
money that he had to put it first among his military objectives, 
even to embarkmg on arduous campaigns -with that as his sole 
object He was never to get -within, fair measuring distance of 
achie-ving his purpose, but he made a grand sho-wmg he forced 
the Enghsh to put forth then utmost efforts to -withstand 
him, and if Pitt’s reinforcements had not reached Madras 
in die proverbial “ mck of time,” they might have been 
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really hard-prcsjcd. He also succeeded m givmg tliem one 
temfic shock. 

As in previous wan that shock came at the beginning the 
English victories were to follow As soon as he landed, after 
falan g one look at the administraaon he was supposed to reform, 
Lally rushed off charactensocally impulsive to attack Fort St. 
David, And on June 2, 1758 Fort St. David surrendered to him 
after a scandalously bnef and half-hearted resistance. 

The news reached Calcutta the same day as the HarduHck and 
powerfully contnbuted to the offer of the presidency to Clive and 
Its acceptance by him. He was fiercely mdignant when he 
learned the details of the surrender Mcmoncs of 1747 and 1748 
must have flooded m upon him addmg strength to his anger 
Then St, David s had hcea. but a httlc place, miserably garrisoned 
and poorly fortified, and it had stood all alone on the coast. Yet 
It had widistood Daplcrx when Dnpleix was flushed with victory 
But now — St David s had recendy been strongly fortified, it 
possessed a garrison of ovec 600 Europeans and 1600 sepoys it 
nad a strong and ably commanded Bnush sguadron withm easy 
reach of it, and Madras still flew the Bnush flag Yet and the 
shame of it pierced Clive to die heart its garrison surrendered 
before even a breach had been made or one assault delivered. 

InfiunoQs 1 he cned, and demanded a court-marual to make 
die severest cxanmles of the gmlty parties Had there been no 
powder at all left but for the musretry ” — lack of powder had 
been the chief excuse — where was the excuse for giving up die 
place till a breath was made, the covered way stormed, and the 
ditch filled ? Had they no bayonets ? "Were our enemies 
supphed widi wings to uy into the place ? 

May infamy and disgrace attencf all those who arc bac kwa rd 
m their country s cause, be wrote to Admiral Pocock, who 
also had had the mortification of iccmg certam victory m one of 
his fights shp dirough his fingers owmg to the misconduct of 
three of hii ih^ captaira. And mav the worst of pumshmcnti 
attend those who so shamefully gave up St. David s to the French. 
I cannot thmk of diat transaction with common patience. Every 
reflection about it wounds me to the very souf and the more I 
enquire mto facts die more reason I have to lament the departed 
reputation of the English on the Coast of CoromandcL [io8] 
The defender of Arcot had a right to his contempt. All ms 
fighting blood, a htdc m danger now of coohng was aroused 
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once more, and every report from the south only served to fire 
his temper and determmation to resist this new onslaught of the 
national enemy But not to the extent of wantmg to go to meet 
the foe himself on those plams which were once more the batde- 
field of Europe m Asia For it was now that he wrote that reveal- 
mg letter to Forde. 

He saw at once that this was no gentlemen’s war It was 
a war of survival or extmcaon “ Remember, my good 
fiiend,” he wrote to Pigot, somewhat patromzmgly perhaps, 
“ Remember, all is at stake m India, and that necessity has no 
law ” [109] If LaUy were ruthless, it was up to the Enghsh to be 
equally so. As lack of money was LaUy’s greatest weakness, any 
and every method must be employed to mcrease it, even to 
desolating the whole country once more “ By ruining the 
country you will infallibly rum M LaUy . . Can’t a body of 
Maratha or other horse be taken mto pay to bum, ravage and 
destroy the whole country, m such manner as that no revenue 
can be drawn from thence ^ ” 

As for the French m Bengal, Chve could be mthless too. Their 
expulsion from the country and the complete destraction of 
Chandemagore was m his eyes a just repnsal for the wanton 
destmction of Enghsh country houses at Madras The inhabi- 
tants might protest, and Chve’s colleagues m council might be 
mchned to lemence, but not he Chandemagore had to be 
destroyed And destroyed it was, even to the Itahan Capuchm 
missionary church — ^how hard its head pleaded for it to be 
spared ^ — all except the houses of a few mdigent widows [no] 


m 

The dreaded month of August had come around once more m 
Bengal, making hypochondnacs of the exiles and sending them 
thoughts longingly homewards. 

Chve had put off his departure one year. Was he now to put 
It off another ? His disgust with Calcutta had not abated 
Rather, it was mounting His fastidious sense of order and 
disaphne could not patiently abide the laxity of conduct that he 
saw growing there by leaps and bounds “ A kmd of leveUmg 
prmaple reigns among ^ the inhabitants of this place,” he 
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compLum to Mr Payne, He has no pcnonal interests to serve 
now nor axe to grmd. His own thougnts arc set upon England. 
But he soil has his duty to do his work to finish It will not be 
finished until the new fortifications arc completed, the army 
brought up to requisite strength, the treaty hilfiUed, and Mir 
Ja^ firmly established on his throne [in] 

It made him indignant to see others preparing to do what he 
had a so much better tight to do There ivas no longer any 
mducement for the memben of the council to stay, Mir 
Jafars bounty had removed that mducement. But if all die 
Councillors went home together who would be left to nm the 
government ? None but himself and untramed juniors If 
affluence of circumstances codd warrant such a step I had before 
this been one of the many now preparing to enjoy m their native 
country the fiiutsofour success at Plasscy suidy there is no one 
can pl«d stronger mducemeno (November 23 1758) 

Now as always he was exigent of his deserts. His colleagues 
might, and may have retorted that, by accepting from their 
hands the Governorship he had relieved them of both the moral 
obligation and the inducement to a longer stay He was 
cleaoy mdupqi sable. They just as clearly were not. Be it 
so or not, they went home and he remamed — for another year 
at least. 


There can be no doubt that Chvc felt that his se rvices to the 
Company had put him on a totally different level from die rest of 
than— an mverted level of duty feim the one seen by talang the 


them— an mverted level of duty 
view that became of the greater 
his rcvolnGon he was Jess abl 


jponsibihties mcuircd thn 
to leave. When Ormc 


announced his mtaition of gomg home Clive did not forbear 
from admmmenng a stem reproof It was no time, he said, to be 
dunkmg of gomg home, when die service of every mdmdnal 
IS wanted to do so would jusdy expose Ormc to die censure 
and resentment of the Court of Duecron, When the time came 


aycar later when he himselfannounced his impending departure 

he received from Warren Hastings a most earnest appeal to 
stay based on well-justified forebodings of wbat would happen 
m his absence but he paid no heed. 

Meanwhile, there was no end to the eva-rtenmng fi»h 
demands upon Tum, Vam indeed was to be the hope for a 
cleared desk diat every executive to see before startmg on his 
holiday 
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El August the new business was the entertamment of the Nawab 
and the seizure of a good opportumty just presented to dehver a 
teUnig blow against tlie French 

The first was closely related to tlie second Word reached 
Chve that Tally had summoned Bussy to jom Imn for the siege 
of Madras. The withdrawal of most of dieir troops had 
weakened the French hold on die Deccan. One brigade only 
had been left for the defence of the Northern Circars, and trouble 
for the French followed immediately A local chief made a raid 
on Vizagapatam, took it, hoisted the English flag, and appealed 
to Madras and Calcutta for support Madras had its hands fuU 
with Its own defence, but Chve was quick to see the opportumty 
thus presented to him 

He took a decision immediately, overruling the unammous 
objections of the council, to despatch an expeditionary force to 
the Cncar Coast But m so domg he was undoubtedly takmg a 
nsk He was, m fact, confronted with a tickhsh situation that 
had to be handled with great care and diplomacy. 

Tally’s arnval and still more his early success against Fort St 
David had naturally had a disturbmg effect upon Mir Jafar and 
his volcamc court, where hopes began to be entertamed of the 
French commg to free them from the Enghsh yoke The fierce 
passions that seethed there could be held m check only by 
unwavermg fiirmness and the most bold assurance For that 
reason any mdication of fear of the French nught have been 
disastrous When the pamcky council had suggested asking the 
Nawab to send down a force to Hugh as a protection agamst a 
French invasion Chve had mterposed with an emphatic veto. 
But if the Durbar had to be overawed, it also had to be tactfully 
concihated, and this became all the more necessary now that the 
Company’s armed forces were about to be reduced by half It 
was imperative that a rupture with the Nawab be prevented 
This was the task that Chve entrusted to Warren Hastmgs, the 
new Resident, and supremely well did Hastmgs acquit himself m 
Its performance 

To this end Mir Jafar was mvited to pay a state visit to Calcutta 
He accepted and came The size of his retmue mdicated the 
scale of entertamment expected, and smee every effort was made 
to send him away satisfied -with his reception, Scrafton, the mter- 
preter, was probably not the only one among the Enghsh who 
groaned under the weight of an endless cham of festivities and 
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functions, “ Thank God His Excellency is at last gone,’ wrote 
Scrafton to Hastings He has led me a hell of a hie here by the 
constant attendance I have been obliged to pay to him and his 
wenches for he ncvcir went twenty yards from his home but they 
were with him. 

The visit cost die Company 79,54a rupees but the English told 
themselves that the expenditure had been worth while. It was a 
httle hard, however to find actual proofr of the good effects 
Mir Jafer, with the able assistance of Miran and Noncomar, 
seemed possessed of an mexhau table box of plots Only a few 
days baorc the vine Scrafton and Watts had arrived at Rai 
Dudab % house barely in tune to rescue him from a gang of 
cutthroats m Miran 1 employ whilst after it there was the 


disturbing inadenc of die letter mcnmmatmg the same mmistcr 
There was m fria soil to be scarcely a day when Hastings could 
relax his vigilance or lower his tone of respectful authority 
As soon as the Nawab left Clive set about prepanng the 
expediaon. The officer he chose for it was Colonel Pranas 
Forde. When Kilpamck 1 death and Coote s return home left 
him without a senior officer to command the troops Clive had 
mvited Forde, who was Adlcrcron s second in command of the 
39di, to reogn his commission m Hjvl s service and come to 
Calcutta to take the command, Forde had consented and 
arrived m January There had arisen a difficulty over the com- 
pensaaon of ^(^5000 which he demanded for rclmgmshing his 
royal commissioii. The Committee had not been wiflmg to 
grant him mote dian half dm sum md Clive rather tlian lose 
ms services recognizing his outstanding ment, had paid the 
difference out of his own pocket. He had even offered to pay 
him more, but Forde had refused, 

Clive showed great wisdom and discernment in this choice, 
and he at once established the happiest rclaaons with Forde. 
Togethe r they rcoiganized into one battalion die various 
European detadaments fhaf had come from the other settlements. 


widi much improved disaplmc as a result. So tliat when the 
expedition dropped down the over towards the end of Septemher 
Chvc had every confidence m its smxcss. 


But he had some very frmt-hcarted gentlemen to deal with 
among his own colleagues It had suddenly dawned upon t h e m , 
as die men, were actndly emharlcmg that the colony was bemg 
left practically denuded of its gamson. No stores or ammumtion 
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and no more than 280 effectives — and those “ the very scum of 
the men ! ” What if the French were to come now ? 

But Chve had well grasped the essential truth of the situation • 
the French were not m the least hkely to come if they were kept 
sufiSaendy occupied on the Coast He had, m fact, no fears 
about Lally and felt qmte sure that he would destroy himself 
Nothmg less than an overwhelming supenonty of forces could 
possibly give him the victory, and Enghsh reinforcements were 
known to be on their way. 

The outcry served one useful purpose It gave Chve an 
excellent excuse for not sending the expedition to Madras as he 
had promised the gendemen there that he would For at Madras 
Its control would have passed out of his hands On September 6 
he had written Stnnger Lawrence a letter which shows the 
undunmished affection he stdl felt for his old commander : 

“ My dear foend, 

“ I have heard with some surprise that M Lally has set 
himself down before Madras, not with an mtent, I beheve, to 
besiege it m form or carry on approaches , if he does, I think 
he must be either mad, or his situation desperate ; at all events, 

I hope it will be the means of adding firesh laurels to those 
already gamed by my dear fnend 

“ Colonel Forde has orders to jom you with his company of 
one hundred rank and file from hence In short, we have put 
everything to nsk here to enable you to engage LaUy m the 
field I hope, Mr Bourchier will spare you some' men from 
Bombay I enclose you a short sketch of our strength m these 
parts , and, considermg how much depends upon keepmg up 
our influence m Bengal, you wiH say there never was a smaller 
force to do it with 

“ God give you success, which wfll be an mcrease of honour 
to yourself and of much joy to 

“ Dear Colonel, 

“ Your affectionate friend and servant, 

“R C” 

On the fifteenth he wrote Pigot teUmg him he must not expect 
these forces to proceed to Madras on account of the alarm and 
strenuous opposition of his council 
His position was exacdy the same as that of Madras when it 
sent hun to Bengal. As he pomted out also to Pigot, Madras 
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would dcnvc just as much assistance from the c3tpcdition by its 
present dcstmanon, since it would prevent the French from con- 
centratmg their whole strength agamst Madras At least m this 
respect the French actually did play into the Bnmh hands by 
Icavmg a division behind to guard me Circars when they should 
cither Tuve made Madras their sole objective or contmued to 
hold the Deccan m force. Bussy with part of his army had 
already joined Lally for the siege. 

The expedition sailed on October 9 and reached Viza«patam 
eleven days later On December 6 it justified all of Chvc 5 
hopes and confidence in its commander by mflictmg a total 
defeat upon a greatly superior French force under the Marauis 
dc Conflans in the pitched battle of Condorc FoUowmg this 
widi great skill and dash Fordc stormed Masuhpatam, completed 
the conquest of the Circars, and disposed the Ni2am to a mange 
of sides These operaaons profoundly affected the issue frrthcr 
south. 


IV 

Clive needed to have no fear of the news ofPlasscy not brmgmg 
him die desired appomtment Plasscy took Engliid by stotm. 
A jubilant frthcr wrote of his joy ' beyond ^ possioihty of 
expression. The whole kingdom is m transports for the ^ory 
and success their countryman has gamed. Come away and let 
us rqoicc together How grand it was to know that the name 
of Clive was actually being used everywhere as a rmroach and 
stunnlant to unsuccessful generals — anri of unsuccessful generals 
there were at that moment fir too many I What music it was m 
a dotmg Either f cars to be told how Lord Ligonier had asked 
His Mjycity whcdicr the young Lord Dunmore might go as a 
volunteer to the army of the Kmg of Prussia and, upon leave 
bemg refused, had asked if he could not jom the Duke ofBnms- 
wick, only to meet with the Ktng * scornful reply Pshaw I 
What can he learn dicrc ? Ifhc wants to Icamthcartofwar let 
him go to Chvc 1 

And then to cap the tnumph, had come Pitt s eulogy m the 
House of Commons 

We have lost our glory honour and reputation every- 
where but m India- There I find Watson Pocock and Cli^ 
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Wliat astoiu'jlmig success lias been Watson’s widi only tlircc 
slnps, winch had been laid up for sonic tune on land ’ He did 
not stay to careen this and condemn tliat, but at once saded mto 
tlic body of the Ganges And by Ins side Clive — tliat man not 
bom for a desk — tliat heaven-bom general • He, it is true, 
had never learned the art of war or that skill m doing notlnng 
^^luch only fort) )cars of scr\ncc can bring ' Yet he was not 
afraid to attack a numerous army with a handful of men with 
a magnanimity, a resolution, a determination and an cxccuaon 
that would charm a King of Prussia and witli a presence of 
mind diat astonished die Indies ” 

Pitt’s extravagant words expressed die general opinion. Yet 
It would have been far better for Robert Clive if dicy had never 
been spoken They gave too good an opening for die jeers and 
spite oflus enemies when the tnic stor)' of Plasscy became knowni : 
“ die heaven-bom general ” then became the easy butt for dicir 
ndicule. 

No, dicre never had been any danger oflus services not being 
appreciated His fadier had access to the Duke of Newcasde, die 
fount of favour and patronage, and some mondis earher His Grace 
had written to die chairman of die Company to say diat he was 
rccommcndmg Colonel Chve to die Crown for some special 
mark of approbanon, “ as I have die pleasure of knowmg Mr 
Chve personally and have a great regard for lus father ” The 
Duke implied by tins diat he wanted Chve smgled out for special 
honour, ignomig Watson and everybody else, but dus was too 
much even for die Directors, and Mr Payne persuaded lum to 
drop die idea [112] 

Febmary had brought die news of Plassey, and m March the 
Directors appomted lum “ m consideration of his eminent and 
repeated services to be sole President and Governor of Fort 
Wdham m case it should suit his health to reniam m India ” 

The appomtment reached Calcutta at the end of November 
(1758), and It clenched Chve’s decision to remam on another year 


V 

Chve had been long enough m India to know that storms, both 
monsoon and pohacal, arose there with htde warning. “ ’Tis 
hard to say how long the calm will last,” he wrote to the Court 
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at the dose of the year m malang a renewed plea for reinforce- 
ments Such reinforcemmts as &id arrived— ^d they were he 
said, ** more fit for hospital than for duty *’ — he had sent to 
Madras [113] Then, early m the new year a storm was seen to 
be brewmg m the north-wcjt. 

India was full of adventuren scckinn their fortunes amidst the 
distracted state of the country, and the latest of these now was the 
son of the Mogul himself, who had fled from Delhi and taken 
rcftiKc with the Nawab of Oude. He had collected around him 
afoUowmg of some 8000 andwasplannmgwiththe aidofShuja- 
ud-daula to take advantage of what he deemed a propmous 
moment to invade Ben^ and divest Mir Jafiir of his kingdom, 
cxpcctmg, as Clive had done to find suffiaent help there to eficct 
a revolution. At the begmnmg of February the threat was 
becoming real as the Emperor s son known as the Shah Zada, 
had ente^ Bihar and was on his way to Patna, Mir Jaflir wrote 
earnestly imploring Chve to take the field immediately 

Clive at once wrote to assure foe Nawab of full Fnglifo support. 
Mir Jafrr erne to his nature, had thought first of buying off his 
enemy but Clive would not hear of it. Ramnarayan s courage 
also needed bnttrcssmg by foe promise of English assistance. 

On February 2 $ Clive set forfo wifo 450 Europeans and 3500 
sepoys to meet an army which was now said to nave grown to 
30,000 The Shah Zjida sent envoys to him demanding his 
allegiance, Clive wrote to foe Nawab saymg that they had 
made him offers of provmcc* upon provmccs with whatever 
my heart could desire, but he h^d dismissed them with a wam- 
mg never to come near me again, for if focy did, I would take 
their heads for focir pams. 

On March 8 he reached Kantnharar He made a short halt 
m the capitaL where he had a stem talk with foe Nawab about all 
his shortcomings as a ruler But, not the least put out by that, 
Mir Jafrr mvitM him to nde wifo him on his elephant dnrmg foe 
mar^ Now the news camf. foat Ramnarayan had gone over 
to the enemy Hearing foat, Chve pushed on with so much 
speed that hii advance-guard covered 400 miles m twenty days. 

On -^nl 4 it was within ten. miles of Patna, which was on foe 

POmt or falling Ramnar ayan had successfully kept foc cncniy 

at bay all this tune by his cr a f w pretence of submission But 
nothing but foc arrival of Chve s fcttcr had kept him loj^ and 
nothing but the tuncly approach of Clrve s army saved the aty 
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“ God knows,” he told Chve “ it is on your account that I am 
the Nabob’s servant ” 

The news of the Enghsh approach did, mdeed, end everything. 
The Shah Zada and his alhes qmckly raised the siege and departed 
as fast as they could go On April 8 Chve entered the aty, 
leaving it at once to pursue the enemy The 27th found him 
near the banks of the Karamnasa, which divides Bengal and Bihar 
from Hindustan But the host of the Shah Zada had by this 
time completely dispersed, and the Shah Zada himself was soon 
left a wanderer vnth a handful of men and -with nowhere to rest 
his head He began to bombard Chve with miserable appeals for 
protection, which Chve had to refuse 

After subjugating the firontier chiefs who had jomed m the 
mvasion, Chve returned to Pama July found him on his way 
back to Murshidebad and thence to Calcutta. 

Meanwhile, the grateful Nawab of Bengal had not been 
entirely idle He had apparendy thought the moment opportune 
for an mtngue with the Marathas, no doubt regardmg diem, m 
default of the French, as a convement counterpoise to the 
Enghsh “ I know not which to admire most,” wrote Scrafton 
to Hastings, “ his foUy or his treachery ” Hastings m order to ^ 
divine the Nawab ’s purposes had suggested a harmless htde 
stratagem, and Chve took the occasion to read him a lesson on 
the position of the Enghsh in India “ I do not dunk it nght,” 
he said with rare forgetfulness, “ that such artifices should be put 
m practice by us I would leave all tnckery to the Hmdoos and 
Mussulmen, to whom it is natural, bemg convinced that the 
reputation we have m this country is owmg, among other causes, 
to the mgenmty [1 e ingenuousness] and plain dealing for which 
we are distinguished ” 

Upon hearing of Chve’s latest and most impressive success, 
Mn Jafar thought better of his mtngue and deaded instead to give 
his too successful benefactor a real proof of his regard In other 
words, we may suppose that he had deaded that the time had 
come to pay him off, so that, if Allah willed, he should no 
longer be m his debt The famous Jaghire was the means to 
that end 

The matter had been imder consideration ever smce Plassey, 
when the Mogul Emperor had confirmed his action m placmg 
Mir Jafar on the throne by sendmg Chve a patent conferrmg on 
him the rank of a commander of 6000 horse. The patent was, of 
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course, useless to Clive without the customary accompanymg 
grant of revenues to support the dignity of so great a noble 
of the Empire but Chvc had heard nothing about this In 
January of this year he had written to the Seths to enquire about 
It. He suggested that as the Seths had procured him the patent 
they shoulcf now likewise procure him the Jaghire Bur their 
reply when it came only spoke vaguely of a jaghire somewhere in 
B inar the provmcc then bemg mvaded. They^ soon had a better 
idea, however The need for propinatmg Chvc having become 
fuffiacntly evident Acy suggested to the Nawab that he should 
be given as his jaghire the quit-rent paid by the Company for the 
dismct around Calcutta. Mir JaEu- promptly adopted the 
excellent suggestion He was so heavily m debt to the Company 
that he was sure he would never receive the rent m cash. Why 
not, dicrefore, hand It all over rent and revenues to these burden- 
some but at the same time seemingly mdispcnsablc English ? 

Was there any thought m the Nawab t weak but crafty mind, 
one cannot help wondenng, that by making Clive wealthy be 
would the sooner get nd of him, and by getting nd of him he 
might at last hope to break the English yoke ? The rears that 
Mir Jafitf IS said to have wept at Clive s departure, the lament 
that the sonl has nerw departed ftom the body may easily have 
been borrowed specially for the occasion ftom one of the croco- 
diles of the Ganges. We arc told on high authonty that the 
grant was an mdubitablc proof of rcconahauon and such 
improvement of fcelmg berwreu the Nawab and his protectors 
was fortunate m view of the events which were about to follow — 
the attempt to replace the Pn gliA by a Dutch ascendancy m 
Bengak [114.] It was indeed fortunate, but it was also at the 
same tune not a httlc cunoos that the Nawab should actually 
have been mmgumg with the Dutch at the very moment he was 
makmg this supposed indubitable proof of rcconahation ! 
To a sceptical mmd it seems more likely rliat both his acuons 
had a direct connccoou with Clive s ajTT>nnnre^<*^ r that August 
of his impending departure. 

What was really unfortunate for Mir Jaftr and upset what 
may have been a very cunnmg scheme, was that the Dutch were 
m too much of a hurry If th^ had waited to put their schemes 
mto effect until Clive had actually his deparfure, thar 

cfaanca of success would have been vastly improv^ 

In short, the return of Chvc ftom his latest triumph of prcioge, 
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achieved because die fame of Arcot aiid Plassey and die rest of his 
unbroken senes of successes had spread all over India, thus 
rcheving him of die necessity of fighting, was a convement 
and higldy diplomatic moment for making out die order for 
die joghre By it Chvc became wealthier to die extent of 
^30,000 a year 

The grant made Chve a fully endowed noble of the Mogul 
Empire, as Marlborough after Blenheim became a Prince of die 
Empire, widi an estate by which to maintam Ins digmty It 
Eirdicnnorc made Inin the feudal supenor of his own masters , 
and diat fact, if not the odicr, distmguishcs Ins case from Marl- 
borough’s He had accepted it, too, widiout first obtaimng 
their permission, but so confident was he of dieir approval diat 
he expected them to express pleasure at Ins good fortune and 
satisfaction at having Inin as their over-lord mstcad of die Nawab 
He was to be bitterly disappomtcd when he found diat diey 


were not even mclincd to acquiesce 
It was not a present Certamly not It was “ the fixed 
emolument of die Ingli office and title bestowed on Inm by the 
Mogul Emperor for great service rendered to the Mogul 
Empire ” What greater service could a man render that Empire 
dian setting up a new ruler m one of its greatest provmces and 
supportmg him against all his eneimes ^ It is good to know that 
the Emperor had die sense to realize that m Chve he possessed 
a most loyal and obedient servant, and to reward him as he 
deserved But Chve must surely have rcahzed that there were 
bound to be certaui persons in England who would not appreciate 
these facts, nor sec matters in qmte the same hght 


VI 

Meanwhile, old Strmger Lawrence — he was now sixty-two — 
had fought his last fight, and a splendid fight it had been, a fitting 
close to a great and noble career Promoted Major-General m 
February, he had handed m his resignation, broken as he was m 
health, the foUowmg month But he did not do so until he 
had brought Madras through its greatest penl by defending it m 
a siege that lasted from December 14 to February 17 
Pigot and Lawrence, with two officers just arrived from 
England, Draper and Brereton, formed the committee of defence. 
For garrison they had 1700 Europeans and topasses and 2200 
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sepoys For months they had been anaapating Lally s attack 
and had laid m plcnolhl supplies Owmg to the monsoon 
Pocock was absent fiom the Coast and this had given Lally his 
rhaTir/». Though his defiaenaes m the smews of war were as 
stnngcnt as ever though his men were mutmous for lack of pa\ 
and his relations with Im colleagues particularly Busw extremely 
bad, he did his utmost to take the place before the return of 
Pocock and the arrival of Pitt s reinforcements Engaged thus 
in a race agamst time he could not even pause to take the 
important and stroimly gamsoned fort of Chmglcput, which 
lay athwart his Ime of commumcaaons with Pondich^ry Arcot 
and most of the country — except Tnchmopoly — ^were his but all 
his conquests would be vam unless he took f^dras, whither the 
P.ngliih had wisely withdrawn all their gamsons except the two 
at Tnchmopoly and Chmglcput. 

For three weeks after entenng the black town Lally s guns 
were nlcQt for lack of ammumaon. On January 2 they opened 
fire and marnfamf^ a steady bombardment for nx weeks After 
a month a breach of sorts appeared m the defences but m the 
ftce of the undiminuhed fim of the gamson it was declared 
impracacable and was never actempted. Call land, the able com- 
mandant at Tnchmopoly and YusufKhan, a veteran sepoy officer 
of Clive s making and the only one m the Madras army to be 
entrosted with mdcpendcnc commands of any consequence, 
came up from the south and, using Chmglcput as their base, 
skirmished suc cessfu lly against the French flmk, withstanding 
every effort to dnve them away 
Ljly 8 hopes sank lower and lower as each day passed. On 
Fdiniary l (5 they disappeared entirely when the ships bearing the 
expected rcinfercemeno fiom England hove m sight. That 
night the French evaxmaced char troiches and next morning dicy 
were gone. The English had tuffered 468 The 

constancy and perseverance of our people, said Colonel Draper 
writing from the shattered remains of Madras deserved the 
highest encomiums as we had no places of sccunty from die 
enemy s shells when off doty so that many were killed m dimr 
sleep The brave old Colonel Lawrence, the Governor 

Mr Pigto Brcrcton, and myself determmed from the commence- 
ment of the siege not to listen to any terms of capitulation, for 
the loss of this place would have drawn after it the entire loss of 
the country 
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After Lwrcncc ictircd, not exactly a poor man but certainly 
not wealthy by the standards of Indian fortunes being set up at 
that tunc, Ch\ c show cd Ins gratitude and affection for him by 
settling an annuit) of ;^500 upon him " It gives me great 
pleasure,” lie wrote, ** dint I ha\c an opportunity given me of 
showing my gratitude to the man to whom my rcputanoii and, 
of course, m\ fortune is owing.” There seems no reason for 
doubting tlic genuineness of Clive’s act, but it w'as only with 
considerable difllculty that Lawrence could be induced to accept 
the gift I Ic lived to the age of seventy-seven, dying a few weeks 
after Ch\ e. 

VII 

The Dutch incursion put Clive to his final test But it was 
not a \ cr) sc\ ere test , rather, the kind he took more or less m 
his stride 

The existence of peace between countnes in Europe had of late 
become largely a technicalit) for tlieir agents m India ; m any 
c.isc It could be tcchnicall) obscr\'cd by Clive against the Dutch 
as easily as it had been by Duplcix against the Engbsh and by 
Saunders against die French by die device of hoistmg die 
Mogul’s colours and going fordi to do battle on behalf of lum and 
his vicegerent, the Nawab That, as Chvc saw, was the con- 
vemaice of die fiction diat die Nawab soil ruled Bengal, and 
for die remainder of his life he was to insist upon die wisdom of 
preserving diat ficoon. When Warren Hastnigs swept it away 
m die interests of better government, he was to meur the fierce 
opposioon of Pliihp Francis, upon whom die mande of Lord 
Chvc, somewhat uicongruously, descended Thus it was that, 
when at die bcgmiung of October seven Dutcli ships appeared at 
die moudi of the Hugh “ crammed with soldiers,” Chve was at 
no real loss to decide what to do about diem 

Warmng of dicir comuig had been received at Calcutta as early 
as July 22, when die English agent at Batavia advised of the 
despatch from diat port, the headquarters of the Dutch East 
India Company, of an expedition bound ostensibly for 
Negapatam Nor was there anything surpnsmg in this display 
of Dutch hostdity It was only natural that the Dutch should 
have hated the results of Plassey, which put them and their Bengal 
trade at the mercy of the English, m the same position exaedy as 
Dupleix had once threatened to put the Enghsh m the Camaac , 
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fcpoys For 1T>nn t]^< tlicy had been anaapatmg Lolly s attack 
and had laid m plentiful snpplics Owing to the monsoon 
Pocock was absent from the Coast, and dus uad given Lally his 
Though his defromacs in the smews of war were as 
stringent as ever thoogh his men were mutmous for lack of pay 
and ms relations with ms colleagues pamcularlyBiissy, extremely 
bad, he did his utmost to take die place before the return of 
Pooick and the arrival of Pitt s reinforcements Engaged thus 
m a race against Qme he could not even pause to take the 
important and strongly gamsoned fort of Chmglcput, which 
lay athwart hii Imc of communications with Pondich^y Arcot 
and most of the country — except Tnchmopoly — ^wcrc his but all 
his conquests would be vam unless he took Madras whither the 
Fngtmk had wisely withdrawn all their gamsons except the two 
at Tnchmopoly and Chingleput. 

For three weeks after entering the black town Lally s guns 
were silent for lack of ammumtma. On January 2 they opened 
fire and mamcamed a steady bombardment for nx weeks. After 
a month a breach of torts appeared in the defences but m the 
fiice of the undmiinished fire of the gamson it was declared 
impracticable and was never attempted. Cadlaud, the able com- 
mandant at Tnchmopoly and Yusm Khan, a veteran sepoy officer 
of Clive s makmg and the only one m the Madras army to be 
entrusted with mdependent commands of any consequence, 
came up fium die south and, usmg Chmgleput as their base, 
skirmished tucccssfolly against the French flank, withstanding 
every effort to dnve them away 

L^y s hopes sank lower and lower as each day passed. On 
February 16 they disappeared entirely when the ships bcanng the 
expected remforccinenti from England hove m sight. That 
mght the French evacuated thar trenches and next mnmmg they 
were gone. The English had suffered 468 casualno ^ The 
constancy and pcncverancc of our people, said Colonel Draper 
wntmg from the shattered remains of Madras deserved the 
highest encomnims as we had no places of iccimty from the 
e nemy s shells when off duty so that many were killed m their 
sleep The brave old Colonel Lawrence, the Governor 

Mr Pigto Brcrcton, and mysdfdctermmcd from the commence- 
ment of the siege not to listen to any terms of capitnlanon, for 
the loss of tha place would have drawn after it the enure loss of 
the country 
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After Lawrence retired, not exactly a poor man but certainly 
not wealtliy by die standards of bidian fortunes bemg set up at 
diat tunc, Chvc showed lus gratitude and affection for lum by 
settling an amiuity of >(^500 upon him “ It gives me great 
pleasure,” he wrote, “ diat I have an opportumty given me of 
showing my grautude to die man to whom my reputation and, 
of course, my fortune is owmg ” There seems no reason for 
doubting die genuineness of Clive’s act, but it was only with 
considerable difficulty diat Lawrence could be mduced to accept 
the gift.' He lived to die age of seventy-seven, dymg a few weeks 
after Chvc 

vn 

The Dutch incursion put Chvc to lus final test. But it was 
not a very severe test ; rather, the kmd he took more or less m 
his stride. 

The existence of peace between countnes m Europe had of late 
become largely a tccluucahty for dicir agents m India , m any 
case It could be technically observed by Chve agamst the Dutch 
as easily as it had been by Duplcix agamst the Enghsh and by 
Saunders against the French • by the device of hoistmg the 
Mogul’s colours and gomg forth to do batde on behalf of him and 
his vicegerent, the Nawab. That, as Chve saw, was the con- 
vemence of the fiction that the Nawab stdl ruled Bengal, and 
for the remamder of his life he was to msist upon the wisdom of 
preserving diat fiction When Warren Hastmgs swept it away 
m the mterests of better government, he was to meur the fierce 
opposition of Phihp Francis, upon whom the mande of Lord 
Chve, somewhat mcongruously, descended Thus it was that, 
when at the beginning of October seven Dutch ships appeared at 
the mouth of the Hugh “ crammed with soldiers,” Chve was at 
no real loss to decide what to do about them 

Wammg of their commg had been received at Calcutta as early 
as July 22, when the Enghsh agent at Batavia advised of the 
despatch ftom that port, the headquarters of the Dutch East 
Incha Company, of an expedition bound ostensibly for 
Negapatam Nor was there anything surpnsmg in this display 
of Dutch hostihty. It was only natural that the Dutch should 
have hated the results of Plassey, which put them and their Bengal 
trade at the mercy of the English, m the same position exaedy as 
Dupleix had once threatened to put the Enghsh m the Carnatic , 
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and cvcrytlimg that had happened smcc had only served to m a ke 
the Dutoi more and more resaw One of the important 
products of Bihar was that necessary mgrcdicnt of gun-powder 
saltpetre. All the Compames had competed for it, but Chvc had 
obtamed fiom the Nawab a monopoly of it for the English, and 
the cutting off of the French ffom fbts vital supply pbnf^ a part 
in the defeat of Lally 

Thus provoked, the Dutch began to mtngue agamst the 
En glish, findmg m Mir Jafar a ready listener to their plans but 
the one thmg they overlooked was mat the wily Mir Jafar was not 
m the least likely to help them anal they had actually proved their 
abihty to overtnrow the English. And it so happen^ that when 
their ships arrived he was m Calcutta visionglus niaid Chvc, which 
made It distrcssmcly difficult for him to render any assistance. 

The Dutch made a second big mistake when they allowed their 
resentment at the way m which the English insistM on searching 
thor boats and obstruenng the passage of their troops to lead 
them into grvmg Clive a convement excuse for opening hostih- 
aes. They seized a number of small English craft, made prisoners 
of their cr ews and burnt the Englnh Company s houses at Pulta 
Chvc was daily cxpcctma; word from home of the declaraaon 
of war on Holl^d, and he at ona utilized the Dutch action 
to relieve his scruples Having received ample warning of the 
Dutch mtenaons he had already made his prcparaaom Forde 
was back from the Circars to command the garnson The forts 
were manned and heavily reinforced with cannon. The troops 
were under arms The Dutch were soil trying to disgmsc tb^ 
mtenaons but Chvc refused to be daimt^ He accepted the 
responsibibcy As the Dutch ships were slowly ascendmg the 
nver Chvc ordered the three armra East Indiamen tkaf were ar 
that tune m port at the mouth of the nver to follow them up 
pass them, and mterpose between them and Fort WiHiam. 

On November ai the Dutch ships cast anchor withm cannon- 
shot of the English batteries below Calcutta, That night they 
landed their troops on the opposite shore, to the numbCT of 700 
Europeans and 800 Malays, and then dropped down the n v er a 
short distance. 

The news deaded Chvc to attack them immediately both by 
land and by water The Commodore of the three Company s 
ships was ordered to demand immediate resatuaon of the Englufi 
vessels seized and, if it was refused to attack forthwith. Resatu- 
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tion was refused On die 24di die English slnps attacked, and a 
stem fight of two hours ended in the complete defeat of die 
Dutch and die surrender of every' one of dicir slnps. 

It was now Colonel Fordc’s turn. As soon as he heard of the 
Dutch landing he sent to Chvc for orders. Idis note reached 
Chvc when he was at cards. Chvc, according to die well-known 
stor)s took a pencil and wrote on a bit of Fordc’s letter . “ Dear 
Fordc, fight ’em immediately , I wall send an order of council 
to-morrowa” Accordingly, Fordc crossed die river to mterpose 
bctw^ccn die advancing Dutch and their setdement at Climsiira 
On his waay dirougli die rums of Chandcrnagorc he found the 
Clunsura garrison posted there. He made short work of it and 
w^as ready to meet the new^ arrivals on the morrow’’ 

The engagement w’as, as Chvc states, “ short, bloody, and 
decisive.” It was all over within half an hour Put to total rout, 
dicre was nothing the Dutch could do now but make a complete 
submission They disavowed all dicir proceedings, acknow- 
ledged themselves to be die aggressors, and agreed to pay an 
mdcmnity. When die agreement was ratified on December 5 
Chve’s work was practically done, and dicre was nodimg to 
hmder linn from putting into effect Ins resolve to go home 
This affair was the occasion for Chve’s remark that “ a pubhc 
man may occasionally be called upon to act widi a halter round 
lus neck ” He had, it is true, risked somctlimg by takmg the 
responsibihty of bcgmiung hostihncs agamst a nation widi whom 
his country was stdl at peace, but it was a weU-justificd risk, for 
there was never any real doubt that his country would support him 
He had thought at the time, too, diat he was nskmg his own 
private fortune, as he had recently renntted to Europe 80,000 
by biUs on the Dutch Company. Actually, however, his agents 
had aheady obtamed the money, though they had had ‘tthe 
devil of a tune ” gettmg it on account of the near state of war. 
Wdham Smith Kmg wrote him on July 13 to say that his three 
Dutch assignations for 18 3, 000 “ were about two months ago 
consented to be paid by that Company after our undergomg for 
more than a year the utmost anxiety and trouble ftom their most 
scandalous and rascally behaviour, and ftom our fears that they 
would not pay them at all, unless compelled thereto by a smt at 
law m their own country or by the prevalence of your ministers 
here.” The “ knavish hands ” found a further pretext for with- 
holdmg ^11,000, six per cent of the money, as commission, [i 15] 
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chapter Nineteen 

AN IMMOVABLE BODY LAWRENCE SULIVAN 

My dpcncnce Hu tiaght me men wHo correspond over a space of 
10,000 should watch char pens for mk comes to bum like c a nsti c p 
^p him rbff tr^ ** LOKD DALEOUSIB 


I 

In thb annual election of Dirccton during the sptme of 1758 
Lawrence Sulivan waa elected Chainnan of the East In^ Com- 
pany The fxet deserves more attention than has been paid to it 
In the life of Robert Chvc as m the pohacal history of the 
Company donng the next fifteen yean the emergence of Snlivan 
m control of the Company was of vast importance. The 
destmia of all diree became meitncably mterlockcd. To Clive 
personally it portended nothmg but calamity 
Of few men of his power and importance is there less known 
than of Lawrence Smrvan- He docs not even appear m the 
Dictionary of National Bio^aphy though he was dumg the most 
critical years m its history the uncrowned king of the East India 
Company Nothmg is known of the personal character of this 
autocrat of Lcadcnhall Street except what can be inferred from 
his public conduct and that is very httle. Historical research has 
passed him by — or perhaps scekrog has foimd nothmg not even 
a portrait or a desOTption of hum Yet he has by no means 
escaped the judgment of history On what would seem to be 
msuffiaent evidence he has been contemptuously dismissed as 
a man without an idea m advance of the low level of his 
time. [116] 

Surely a swee pin g judgment of a man of whom so httle is 
known and of that little not all of it necessarily discreditable to 
ban ! That such a man as Warren Plastmgs held a great 
opinion of his mtegnty is diought only to reflect on Hastmgs s 
judgment of men (which certainly was by no rnrani mfeHibfe) 
ana to add nothmg at all to Snlrgan 1 stature. 

Upon close examination of his career bn wr v e r it appears that 
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Sulivan, wlulc obviously a pobtician of the wire-pulling stamp — 
what else he may have been does not appear — ^was guilty of only 
one major offence, but tliat one great enough to cause ms mstant 
condeimiation in tlie court of Instory item con He was Chve’s 
bitterest enemy. 

A collision between them was inevitable from the begmnmg of 
their connection The men bemg what they were, stnkmgly 
sunilar m their temperaments and dispositions, nothmg could 
have averted it. They bodi rose to die top simultaneously, 
Suhvan as Chairman, Chvc as Governor (and would-be 
Governor-General), and bodi wanted to be masters m the same 
concern When to diat fact is added another, that they were 
upon the same path but headed m opposite directions of pohey. 
It wiU readily be seen that a coUision was mevitable. It was to be 
a clear case of an irresistible force meetmg an immovable body. 

Only two facts are known about Suhvan before his emergence 
as Chairman, but both are suggestive First, he was an Irishman. 
Ongmally his name had had die prefix “ O’ ” The second is that 
he was a Bombayer Dunng the course of twenty years’ service 
as a covenanted servant at Bombay, he had nsen through the 
regular grades to be member of council. He had then retired 
and immediately upon his return home had been elected a mem- 
ber of the Court of Directors Now, at the age of forty-three, 
he was its chairman ^ 

The probable effect of those two backgrounds, Ireland and 
Bombay, upon his relations with Chve is not difficult to unagme 
Of the first it need only be said that the raaal antipathies of the 
British races is a factor not always taken sufficiendy mto account 
in discussmg personal enmities of this sort ^ Bombay’s hkely 
influence is much more clear It was at that tune “ the CmdereUa 
of the English setdements, the unhealthiest, the poorest, and the 
most despised ” Compared to it Madras was a health resort, and 
even dismal Calcutta could not show such ghasdy morbid records 
as Bombay annually produced The Bombayers were subject to 
consumptions, fluxes, fevers, cholera, scurvy, berbers (a kind of 
paralysis), smaU-pox, gout, the stone, pnckly heat, tetters or 
wonns, and other less gnevous ailments It was commonly said 

^ For those who are interested m such matters it may be added that he was 
bom on April 24, 1713, and had married in 1739 Elizabeth, the daughter of Richard 
Owen, a free merchant and master of the ship Bombay Merchant It is to be hoped 
the rest of his personal history will soon come to hght [117] 

® Coote was an Inshman too I 
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that two inoii5oon5 were tke Ufc of a man Nor had its unfor- 
tunates the same opportunines for quickly acquired wcalth- 
Bombay was both deadly and unprofit^lc. It is only surprmng 
that the proposals that were from a me to time made for its 
abandonment as a tradmg staaon should not have been adopted 
by unanimous vote. One s first goess is therefore, that those 
who were sent to Bombay were tnosc with die least influence, 
and it 13 not unreasonable to suppose dut the Irishman Lawrence 
O Suhvan was among them. 

Each of die three presidencies developed its own peculiar 
spint, Bombay s bemg quite dificrcnt from that of Calcutta or 
Madras This diScrcncc became most pronoimccd after the 
latter two settlements had embarked upon mar careers ofpohtical 
adventure. For life m Bombay was extremely dull and unevent- 
fiiL There had been on thar coast no Duplcix to sar them out of 
their sluggish mercantile routme. They counted thar money m 
single mohuti not m lakhs And dicy remamed dominated by 
tbe spint of pure commerce long after that spint had been at 
Calcutta and Madras contammat^ and very much diluted, by 
other cnnsideraaons, [i i8] 

Suhvan was a product of this atmosphere, and he imported it 
mro the management of the Company s aSairs though, m 
truth. It was already there. The ipmt of Bombay was aUo the 
spint of the Company before the pncnomcnon that was Duplcix 
shook It out of Its concentration upon its wefl-ordered accounts 
and strict attention to business and oefore the even more startlmg 
and upsetting phenomenon that was Clive destroyed for ever the 
existence of the Company as a purdy commercial msumtion. 
For as long as it could me Company trittl to preserve that fiction 
and Suhvan, durmg the years immediately following Plasscy 
was the leading a^KMicnt of that idea- Naturally as a good man 
of business should, he saw certam advantages to be gamed from 
the conquest of Bengal, among them bong a monopoly of the 
trade, particularly m saltpetre, so casenUaT for the conduct of 
war He ccrtamly too wanted to see the French cq^cUed 
because of the thr^ they represented to that trade. But any- 
thing more — anydiing m the way of tcmtonal acqmsiaon or 
political rcsponsibihty — no ! They were dangerous and a sure 
source of imjasofiablc expense to titt Company 
This t hen , is the man who became the immediate superior of 
the victor of Plasscy when the full flush of that staggenng victory 
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was upon him and he was already weaving great designs of how 
It could be turned to stdl better account ! 

Strangely enough, die relations of the two men at first could 
scarcely liave been more cordial Among the many letters of 
congratulation that Chve received after Plassey, Suhvan’s was one 
of die warmest And Chve for his part was dehghted to hear of 
Suhvan’s election, as he beheved firmly m the advantage of having 
someone at the Company’s helm who had had local expenence 
and possessed some knowledge of India In December 1758 he 
wrote to his fadicr and agents m England directing them and all 
his fnends to use dieir influence 111 support of Suhvan, even to the 
extent, if necessary, of employing his funds for the purchase of 
India stock to mcrease their votmg power. At die same time he 
communicated liis views to his future foe m one of his rare, long, 
confidmg letters 

If Chve had dehberately sought a breach with Suhvan he could 
not have written a letter better calculated to cause one ’ What 
made it even more iromcal stdl was the fact that the primary 
object of his wnting at all was to express ins “ hearty and smeere 
congratulations on an event long most impatiendy wish’d for by 
me,” Mr Suhvan’s election It is not at aU difiBcult, however, to 
imagme Mr Suhvan’s emotions when he read such passages as 
these : 

“ The opportumties afforded me by the late Revolution 
have given me a just knowledge of the subject I am wntmg 
upon Expenence, not conjeemre, or the report of others, has 
made me well acquainted with the gemus of the people, and 
namre of the country, and I can assert with some degree of 
confidence, that this nch & flounshmg kingdom may be 
totally subdued by so small a force as two thousand Europeans, 
and the possession thereof maintamed & confirm’d by the Great 
Mogul upon paymg the sum of 50 lakhs per annum paid by 
former subahs 

“ The Moors, as well as Gentoos, are mdolent, luxunous. 
Ignorant, and cowardly, beyond all conception , the country 
Itself is full of great and navigable nvers, is very woody, 
enclosed by mountains ivith narrow passes , m short every- 
thing conspires to render infantry formidable and cavalry (in 
which the chief strength of Indostan consists) a mere bugbear. 
Thp if thev deserve that name, have not the least 
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attachment to that pnnee he only can expect service from 
them who pays them best butitisamattcrof^rcatmdificrciicc 
to TheTT> whom they serve and I am fully persuaded diat after 
the battle of Plasscy I could have appropriated the whole 
coimtry to the Company and preserved it afterwards with as 
much ease as Mccrjaffcir the present Sabah now doa through 
the terror of the Pngluh arms and dicir influence. 

I am persuaded you vnU believe I do not want to aggran- 
dize the Company at the C3q)cnccofalle<jmtyandjasticc long 
may the present Subah enjoy die advantages gamed him by our 
arms if he abides itnctly by his treaties But you. Sir who 
have resided so long in India, arc well acquamted with the 
nature and disponuons of diese Mussulmcn, graatude they 
have none, bare men of very narrow concepnons and have 
adopted a system of pohocks more peculiar to this country than 
any other vit, to attempt everything by treachery rather than 
force. Under these arcomstanccs may not so weak a prmcc as 
Mcer Jaffeir be easily destroyed, or mflncnced by othen to 
attempt to destroying os. What is it then can enable us to 
secure our present acqtunaons or improve upon them but such 
a force as leaves nothmg to the power of trearhrry or 
mgraatude 7 

Clive, of course, did not know his man I Bnt that docs not 
excuse tbc imprudence of expressmg such views as these without 
the ahghtcst idea of whether dicy would meet with approval. 
The trudi would seem to bo diat Clive was by now so obsessed 
with his own power and importance, and so earned away by the 
greamess of ms achievement, and his guide perception of all the 
possible fruits of It, diat u is much to be ^ubted whether he 
even stopped to thmk that he might possibly encounter opposi- 
aom Was he not danglmg before the nose of the r.hairman the 
ri c h est pnze diat had ever been offered to a company of mer- 
dia nts ? It probably did not occur to bim that the Company 
might not want it, would, mdeed, be aghast at die prospect of 
getting tt. Men of oilaiged view* hke Chvc never can under- 
stand the reluctance of outer lesser men to fiJl mto stm with 
them. Thor reluctance first exasperate*, then mfimates them. 

Of the views diemsebres litde need be m j . They die 
full-fledged Imp eri a li st. They are almost Napolcomc m their 
vision of easy conquest, and more than Napoleonic m thn r 
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obljviousnc'i^ to the {Tohlcnn orndniinislcnng njid retaining nn 
empire when conquered ; tint hoa^t ofan acquaintance wnth “ the 
gcnuJ5 of the pciiplc hong notinng less than fantastic to tliosc 
wlio rcallv know the people Tlic) icxeal that Chvc was at 
heart a nnlnanst who could concewe ofno other W'ay ofgo\crn~ 
mq an Indian empire bur by tlic power of the sword, and w'ho 
believed that that power was all-sufhcicnt in itself Nobody at 
tint time professed the slightest regard — or if they professed it 
the) seldom acted upon it — for the welfare or the wislics of the 
people themselves, so tint aspect of the matter may be passed 
over m silence It would be unfair to judge Ch\e according to 
enlightened lumnnitv' ’ 

As fate would ha\c it — and fate loves to be ironical — this letter 
from Ch\o, so naive)) confident, so free from any doubt of its 
reception, crossed a letter from the Court of Directors that 
obviousl) expressed the views of Mr. Suhvan. One could search 
the records of go\cnmicnt and not find a greater contrast in 
point of anew and content than there is between these two letters 
Warning of what was coming was contained in an earlier letter 
from the Court (dated November i, 1758), also on its w.ay, in 
which complaint w\as made of the inattention of their Bengal 
servants to business : 

“ From the lights at present before us there appear such 
flagrant mstanccs of w'calc management, such gross neglects of 
our interest, tliat w'crc tlic facts properly established, would 
oblige us to animadvert upon your conduct in the severest 
terms , however, w^c arc willing to hope that many dungs 
may be cleared up to our satisfaction and your credit ” [119] 

Unfortunately, subsequent advices from Calcutta did not clear 
these matters up , they only made diem appear worse So Mr 
Suhvan let fly widi bodi barrels It w^as, he and his brodicr 
Directors said, most extravagant and unreasonable of their 
servants to expend 4.5,000 rupees to carry a few Frenclimen (tho 
Chandemagore officials) from Bengal to Pondich6ry , the 
contract for their transport was lil-arranged To meur the heavy 
charge of demurrage by allowing ships of the Company to he by 
the walls — even though the reason given was that they might be 
needed m case of attack — ^was showmg disregard for the interests 
of the Company Why were not any efforts made to suppress 
the smuggling about which Mr. R^ph Leycester had given 
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mformaGon ? If when the consnltaaona come it shall appear 
nothing further has been done tending to such discovery we shall 
have reason highly to resent your conduct. And here it is proper 
to acquaint you that we shall expect in future the strictest rc^rd 
to all our former orders for die discovery of lUiat trade. And 
why was Omichand given so much more favourable terms for 
the supply of saltpetre than Mr Pearkes ? Your givmg such a 
great pnee to Omichand and at the same tunc (as we arc 
informed) tnekmg Mr Pearkes m his purchases seems to us so 
very extraordinary and we arc afcud a sinister affair very 
materially affcctmg your characters as well as the Company s 
mterest, that we do positively direct you do fully explain me 
whole to us by the fint oppottimity And why is die mvest- 
ment so poor ? If the Portuguese can send home nch cargoes 
from Calcutta, why not their own servants ? Extreme neghgena 
had been shown m the affur of die produce of the plunder and 
booty taken from the late Nabob m fine, wc aq>cct a 
fuh, sausfictory and exphat account of all your transactions on 
this head, ’Why also this extensive scheme of fortifying 
Kasunbazaj ? What object would it serve ? Secunty for the 
mbordmate factono comd only be found m the mfluence and 
power of Calcutta Therefore, you are not to deviate from the 
rules laid down to you last season rcspcctmg the carrying on our 
affurs m Cassunhaaar and odicr Subordinates without the least 


parade of soldicn fortificaoons or even the least appearance of 
mihtary strength. Why were not the inhabitants of Calcutta 


required to contnbutc part of the heavy expense mvolved m 
reromfying Calcutta, inasmuch as it would benefit them too ? 
Why above all, w er e dicy distressing the Company by drawing 
so many ihort-tcnn bills upon it ? 

And so it went, a whole catalogue of complamts In short, 
m many other instances you seem to have act^ likf: mim divested 
of your understanding Until it reached a magiitfmal con- 
clusion worthy of thc^ Auto cra t of India House 


Many of you arc persons of approved characters and 
abilities and as such stood high m our esteem. Wc are there- 
fore willing to attribute part of the of irregularities, 

o m is si ons and deviations from our mterest pomted out m the 
course of this letter to the amarrTig and luddgi transition from 
uncommon distress and misery to an affluent ctuatioii. We 
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also make allowance for coiitlucting a Colony emergmg out of 
confusion mto some rcgulanty and order, winch must engage 
your attenaon. In fine, our inclinations strongly lead us to 
^^’lsh to find you faitlifiil as wcU as able servants, and that the 
very gentle admomtions and ammadversions m this letter, 
considering all circumstances, may excite you to a just and 
studious discharge of your duty. If, contrary to our expecta- 
tions, your conduct should not be entirely reformed, we must 
then be under the indispensable necessity of doing ourselves 
justice ” [i2o] 

Perhaps nature had really mtended Mr. Suhvan to be a school- 
master. At least, Chvc knew when he got this letter that he 
had been properly and pubhely spanked • He also knew that a 
worse spanknig was in store for lum if he did not at once mend 
his ways. There had been extenuating circumstances, yes — 
trouble with tlie late Nabob, causmg “ confusion ” — but now 
the class must get back to work * “ Busmess as usual ” must be 

tlieir only watchword 

It is a matter for speculation which letter caused its recipient 
the greater amount of aimoyance, but it is a matter of record the 
precise amount Suhvan’s caused Chve. In tlie General Letter to 
the Court of December 28, 1759, signed by himself and four 
members of Council, he gave fuU vent to his anger 

“ Permit us to say that die diction of your letter is most 
unworthy of yourselves and us m whatever relation considered, 
either as masters to servants, or gendemen to gendemen 
Groundless informations have, without further scrutiny, 
borne with you the stamp of truth, though proceeding from 
those who had therem obviously their own purpose to serve, 
no matter at whose expense ” They appear to have been “ the 
only source of general refiecnons thrown out at random against 
your faithful servants of this Presidency — faithful to htde 
purpose, if the breath of scandal, jomed to private pique or 
private and personal attachments, have power to blow away 
m one hour the ments of many years’ services, and deprive 
them of that rank and those benefits which are jusdy a spur to 
then mtegnty and apphcations 

“ The htde attention shown to these considerations m the 
mdiscnmmate favours heaped on some mdividuals, and 
undeserved censures on others, wdl, we apprehend, lessen that 
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jpmt of so very essential to die well-being of your affairs, 
and consquently m the end, ifcontinucd, prove the destruction 
of them. Private views may it is much to be feared take die 
lead here from examples at home, and no gendemen hold 
your service longer, nor exert themselves further m it, than 
their own cxigenaca require. This being the real state of your 
service, it bwmci stnedy our duty to represent it m the 
strongest light. 

The language that the Court had used to its Council was the 
kmd that it had frequendy used m the past it had used it, for 
instance, towards Governor Floycr of Madras it was the 
language of masters ipcakmg to thar servants. The language 
that the Bengal Cotmal had now used to the Court, on the other 
hand, was of a land that had never been used before it was the 
language of a servant who was preparing to dispute the mastery 
of the Company with its masten It could not fiul to have the 
gravest consequences 


n 

Other causes ofquarrcl were scarcely necessary but it happened 
that there were at least two othen equally senous Two days 
after Clive had penned that first provocative letter to Suhvan, 
expounding his expansive view* he had w ritten m similarly 
unguarded manner to Pitt settmg forth the ame design m much 
the same words but with one very important difference. Wntmg 
as he was now to the chief minister of State, he in ggeste d that it 
should not be the Company diat should acquire the sovereignty 
of these nch kmgdoms Bengal, Bihar and Onssa, but radicr 
the E n gl i s h nation. So large a sovereignty may possibly 
be an object too extensive for a mercantile Company and it is 
to be feared they arc not of themselves able, without the Nation s 
assistance, to mamtam *o wide a dominion I have therefore 
presumed. Sir to represent this matter to you, and submit it to 
vour consideration whether die omcution of a design, that ma y 
hcrcafrcr be still earned to greater Icngdis be wordiy of tbe 
Government t takmg it m hand. And he went on to dangle 
before the mini steria l nose the same nch pnze of an mcomc 
yearly of upwards of two million* iterlmg, with the possession of 
three provmcci abou n din g m (he most valuable productions of 
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nature and art . . . an acquisition winch under the niaiiagement 
of so able and disinterested a mimster ” (“ as yourself” unphed) 
“ would prove a source of immense wealth to the kmgdom, and 
might in time be appropnated m part as a fund towards dimmish- 
mg tlie heav)’^ load of debt under winch we at present labour,” 
Avitli other monopolistic trade advantages over European com- 
peators tlirowii in for good measure. 

Horace Walpole tells a story winch illustrates how temptmg 
was tile bait tliat Chve dangled before die nose of die war nnmster 
wrcstlmg Vkudi problems of finance According to Walpole, 
Richard Chve used to carry proposals from Ins son to the mimster, 
and on one occasion made an offer that if Pitt would send Chve 
some slnps and men Ins son m return would send back enough 
treasure to pay die national debt (which dieii stood at nearly 
j(^ioo,ooo,ooo). “ ‘ That is askmg too much,’ said Pitt ; ‘ fifty 
milhons would suffice ’ ‘ Lord, sir,’ rephed the old man, 

* consider — ^if your admimstration lasts, die national debt will 
soon be 200 nulhon ’ ” 

It was not his father, however, who was the bearer of this 
indiscreet letter to Pitt It was John Walsh, his secretary, who 
earned it home widi Inm from India together with the one for 
Mr. Suhvan. Did Chve reahze diat by making the same 
proposal to Crown and Company he was certainly makmg 
trouble for himself and for everybody concerned ^ 

It has been customary to bestow great praise on this letter to 
Pitt. It has been said diat “ the mind which at that time could 
travel to such a far-reaclimg change was worthy of a great states- 
man.” [121] It is difficult, however, to see why a scheme which 
contemplated htde more than putting two milhon pounds’ worth 
of the wealth of India annually mto the national treasury instead of 
mto the Company’s should be so highly regarded It was 
undoubtedly a clever manoeuvre on Chve’s part, designed to 
place him prommendy on the national pohtical map But it 
seems ridiculous to h^ it as antiapatmg the great transfer of 
sovereignty that came a hundred years later — a transfer, happily, 
that was not to be based upon finanaal considerations. 

Another pomt has not always been given the importance it 
deserves Chve was not a statesman free to express his mmd as 
he pleased , he was a covenanted servant of the East India 
Company, and as such he was not firee to make presents of its 
future property, or what it certainly would think was its property, 
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to anybody not even to the Crown of England. The letter he 
wrote to Pitt was a most improper letter and, bccansc of the fact 
that they had jealously to guard their nghts fixim encroachment 
by the Crown, a virtual betrayal of ms employen It was 
besides most imprudent. He might have known that a copy of 
It would reach Suhvan, Suhvan may not have had, like Clive, 
the gemus of a great administrator and he may have been 
mcapable of framing an opinion on the wise pohey suggested 
by Chvc, but few men are capable of so much disinterestedness 
as to be willing to surrender an mc»me of ^2 000 000 for no 
other reason than the alleged mcapaaty of himself and his con- 
satucnti to administer it — especially when the allcgaaon of 
mcapaaty comes from one of moscconsaracnts own covenanted 
servants ' 

In this connection it is worth notmg now that the hir-sighted 
Pitt, so &r from welcoming the suggestion and endorsmg its 
wisdom pomted out at once to "Walm die major objection that 
the acquinnon of so much wealth by the Crown would only 
mcrcase its pacronage and endanger the national liberties There 
was m fact, fully as much objection at that time to the Crown 
receiving the pnze as the Company and it wonld have been 
frir better if there had been no talk of gmng it to other Yet 
if Clive had waited imtil he had retired from the service, he 
would at least have been withm bis rights to have made the 
rugraaon. 

The third cause of quarrel concerned Eyre Coote. The same 
despatch from the Court of March 23 1759 that had so aroused 
Clive 8 ire on other grounds had also contamed the exceedmgly 
tmwclcomc annulment of CoIomI Pordc s appomtment to the 
Bengal command and the announcement mat Coote, now 
promoted to Colonel, had been given the command-m-chicf of 
all the Company s forces m India, m place of Stringer Lawrence 
who was reunng Coote bemg a Kmg s officer and Fordc now 
a Company 1 Clive saw m Fordc s sup ers e ssi on discmmnaoon 
against the Company s officers In a sense, of course, it was dis- 
crimination — Coote had been junior to Fordc m Adlcrcron s 
raiment — but the Court based die appomtment upon the great 
advantages and bene fi t that most ansc to us by connecting the 
King t and our own forces imdcr one commander Wlm the 
irreconcilable jealousies existing between the two services and 
with the Kmg s arrogating to itself die nghts of the superior it 
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IS obvious tliat, if there was to be unified conunaiid, it could only- 
take place under a King’s officerd But Clive felt diat the 
Company had “ surrendered ” to die mtolcrablc pretensions of 
die Royal scr\ncc, which refused to recognize that die com- 
nnssions of die Company gave any vahd rank , lie remem- 
bered also die Adlcrcron episode. His own solution to die 
problem was diat the Governors of die dircc Presidencies should 
each be vested ^^ndl die rank of Major-General and given the 
supreme command widuii Ins oivn sphere Undoubtedly, 
however, Ins clucf objection to die Company’s appointment 
was his personal dishkc for Cootc and Ins special hking for 
Forde. 

Of the intensity of Ins dishkc for Coote he now gave plentiful 
evidence. In condohng widi Forde he expressed Ins contempt 
of “ diosc leaden-headed Directors ” and “ that fellow Coote,” 
addmg, ” however we have taken care he shall not come to 
Bengal ” • 

” I can easily conceive such rank and honour bestowed (I 
dunk I may say without flattery) to one so much your mfenor 
ui every respect must give you much concern I assure you it 
has affected me gready and is one of my prmcipal motives for 
wanting to push home ^vldl the utmost expcdinon on the 
Royal George I flatter myself the request I have to make -will 
not be demed me, which is that you wdl stay m Bengal aU 
next year, provided Coote remains on die Coast If -witlun 
that time I do not get you a Colonel or a Lieut -Colonel’s 
commission and an appomtment of Commander-in-Clnef of 
all the forces ni India I will from that mstant dechne all further 
transactions with Directors and East India affairs ” [122] 

To Henry Vansittart, member of Council at Madras and soon 
to be his chosen successor m the government of Bengal, he wrote 
(August 20) • 

“ The news firom the Coast this year has been very important 
and mterestmg The defence of Madras will do much honour 
to our arms m India, and gready heighten our reputation as 
soldiers m these parts. I would gladly have given some of my 

^ The same cxmsideration compelled the appointment of Foch to the Supreme 
Command of the AUies m 1918 
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riches to have shared some of your reputation i I know it has 
been a concaved opimon among the old soldiers m England 
that our exploits m India have b«n much of the same nature as 
those of Fernando dc Cortes but your foihng such a man as 
Mons Lally and two of the oldest regiments of France will 
mducc another way of thinking and add a fiesh lustre to all 
our former victones. Naiher do I tbmk Colonel Fordc s 
successes fill short of those of Madrai. His victory over the 
Marquis dc Conflans was but one of the many we have gamed 
over our cncimes m the like circumstances but his takmg by 
storm such a place as Metchlcpctam with a garrison supenor to 
the force which attacked it, is I think one of Oiosc extraordinary 
actions tdneh we seldom hear of m these modem times and 
must ^am him great honour when it comes to be known at 
home? 

He criticized Madras for not sending Fordc money and sea 
transport and for trying to get Fordc to send his army to Madras 
instead of lettmg him divert Preneb forces from there, as he so 
succasfblly did. For I can never be persuaded that the 
addition of 200 mfantty would adier have lost or gamed os a 
battle over Mr Lally out the withdrawing them from Deccan 
would ccrtamly have rendered frmtless all that has been 
done. 

All of this shows Chvc favourably m the hght of mili tary 
expert and strategist. But dicn came this passage, "v^iich tnak« 
extraordinary reading m the hght of what was so soon to happen 

I am prepanng for you many papers and accounts which 
may give you some insigh t mto the afiaiis of thii provmcc and 
of our great consequence at dus juncture m Indostam As I 
have fixed upon you for this government it is necessary you 
should know how glonous a govemment it ma y prove to 
yoursdf and the Company I hope to God my mtercst may 
not fill me m England. I tremble when I tbrnW of the frtal 
consequences of such a mercenary man as Coote commanding 
here. If you have any regard for your future government for 
God s sake keep him on me Coast. There he can onfy get a 
httlc drubbing but here he may rum the Company s afiain for 
ever [laj] 

C omp a r e tfaii w^th iriutt be wrote Fonde (p 167) 
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activity and mental energy always awake were rescramed 
from excessive acnon by a paacncc and temper wiucH never 
allowed tie spint of enterprise to ontmarch the dictates of 
prudence. Daimg valour and cool reflection strove for the 
mastery in the composition of this great man. The conception 
and exccuaon of nis designs equally commanded the con- 
fidence of his officers and a master at once of human nature 
and of the science of war, his ngid disaplme was tempered 
with an unaffected kindness and consideranon for the wants and 
even the prcmdiccs of the European soldiers and rendered him 
the idol of the native. 

The tribute was fair and just. Lawrence, Chve, Fordc, and 
Cootc were four able soldiers, but the greatest of the four judged 
purely as a soldier was Cootc. He fought more and harder 
battles than any of the other three, and won them alL Both a 
sound strategist and a bnlhant tactician he had the addiDonal gift 
of inspirmg hu men with complete confidence m him and in 
themselves No matter how great the odds they freed and no 
matter what the ntuaaon, he remained serene, rwolatc, fearless. 
He won the hearts of his men most cspcoally by his gmerous 
apprecution of thar conduct and gallantry and by never failing 
to refer to them m hii despatches m a way that few generals have 
done. He was accused of bemg mercena^ --^ough the 
charge looks not a little strange commg ^m Clrvc — and 
undoubtedly he was insistent about bemg given large allowances 
but he was a soldier firxt and last, his hcirt was m his work and 
wii his men, and he ffinmu ghl y parked by his sterling services 
flic handsome allowanca that he received. 

After the battle of Wandewash he issued a general order statmg 
that, as it seemed unlikdy that the army would derive any 
pec un ia r y advantage from its great successes and as he felt that 
the substantial gam he fiad met with smcc his arr i val in India was 
owing to the gallant behaviour of the officers and men he had 
the honour to command, be proposed to baud over for equal 
division dironghout the army all the money presents which, 
according to the custom of the country b ad been paid or 
promised to him as commander fbn being the only arJenow- 
Icdgmcnt he could at present make flic army for the services they 
had done thar coimtry [124] Was it any wonder that Cootc 
was the idol of his men ? By the sepoys we arc told, he was 
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revered as more diaii liuman And the concrete histoncal result 
of Coote’s appomtnient as commander-in-chicf m India was that 
he first completed the work of Lawence, Chve, and Forde by 
totally expclhng the French in a senes of bnlhant strokes, and 
dien, at a later date, saved die nascent empire from die greatest 
mihtary menace diat had direatened it smee the days of Dupleix — 
the devourmg onslaught of Haidar Ah, the savage waraor-king 
of Mysore. 

Coote was also magnamnious, as he showed by his conduct 
before die siege of Pondichdry, when superseded, according to 
stupid orders from home, by M^or Monson, his second m 
command Monson, by die orders, was not to exercise the 
command until Coote had left for Bengal “ But the spint of 
Coote would not permit him to make any advantage of this 
indulgence ; and had he been less a man of sense and temper, had 
he been more governed by that bo)ush sensibihty to mjury 
which among vulgar people passes for honour, this imprudent 
step of the Company would have been attended with the most 
senous consequences ” Coote was to take his regiment with him, 
but to have done so would have meant no siege, so he “ consented 
that his regiment should remain, to encircle the brows of another 
with laurels winch belonged to his own ” Monson, happily, 
was wounded, thus compeHmg the command to return to 
Coote m time for him to complete his unbroken succession of 
victones [125] 

This, then, was the man that Chve stigmatized as mercenary, 
declared a menace to the security of Bengal, and hated with such 
apparently fanatical hatred that he was ready to go to any lengths 
to obtain his removal 

If Chve had been a avihan, his feehng for Coote would have 
been thoroughly understandable But as a soldier himself, as a 
sympathiser of Lawrence m his tussles with Thomas Saunders, 
as one who has been generously praised by his biographers for his 
rare abdity to discern talent,^ his feehng is mcomprehensible 
unless we search further for an explanation of it And the nature 
of that possible explanation has aheady been suggested. It dates 
back to Plassey. 

^ Sir George Forrest glosses the matter over by saying “ Chve had then had no 
opportumty of discovermg that Eyre Coote was a consummate master of the art of 
war ” , but the truth, of course, is that he had had every opportumty If be had not 
had the opportumty, who had ? He had discerned Forde^s talent when Forde had 
done practically nothmg to reveal it [126] 
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Cootc left Bengal for Lome at the close of 1757 He was the 
first of the heroes of Plasscy to appear m England, he was also the 
senior King s officer durmg the campaign and it was natural 
therefore, that he should Have been received with enthtmasnn 
He must have been pressed to tell and retell the story of the 
great victory and obviously his account must have differed 
materially fiim that of Chve Probably not imal now had the 
people at home heard anything about the counal-of-war We 
are told that the behef arose that it was Eyre Cootc and not Chve 
to whom the credit must be given for the victory and that 
the behef remained current unm it was shattered ' by Eyre 
Cootc 8 own evidence before the Committee of die House of 
Commons,^ \i2rj\ There is no need, however to assume that 
Cootc attempted dchberately to disparage Chve or steal hu 
laurels , a simple statement of the actual facts would have been 
quite enough to modify people s ideas of the battle, and that 
modification, reflecting back on Chve would be qmte enough to 
account for his fierce hatred of Cootc. 

Coote s return to England m 1758 had been as helpful to his 
ambiGoni as Chve s own nmilar return m 1754 * He had con- 
nderable charm of manner m which he had a great advantage 
over Chve, and he knew how to make himself liked. Pitt, who 
had a sure eye for good men, spotted him at once. Cootc also 
attached himself closely to Lawrence Suhvam So when a regi- 
ment was raised for service m India, he was given its command. 
In January 1759 he was gazetted Colonel of the 84th and at the 
same tune appomted by the Court of Ducctors to the Bengal 
command, with the option of remaining m Madras if he con- 
sidered It necessary On October 27 Cootc landed at Madras and 
took charge of the operations against Lally Three months 
w ere all that he needed to justify folly the confidence t)f Pitt and 
Sulivan m him. The batdc 01 Wandewash, which ended with 
the complete defeat of the French, was fought on January 23 
1760 

As the Royal George bearing Colonel and Mrs, Chve on their 
homeward voyage was commg oat of the nver Hugh a month 
later It was met with an express despatched fixim the Coast 
of Coromandel, with advice that Colons Coote, havmg attacked 
the French m their mtrcnchmcntt the latter were totally defeated 

^ Actnt^ fts Tre h*TC teen, Coote t evidence ** •bettered ” nn *Mng eicept tny 
nh i i i ot a ttiD ff nafnfog about CUre ■ put In that 
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with die loss of their camion and baggage, general Lally wounded, 
and M. de Bussy and Col. Murphy taken prisoners ” Nor did 
Cootc stop dicre : he followed it up by laying siege to and takmg 
Pondiclidry, thus completmg die destruction of French power m 
India. 

One wonders what were Chve’s thoughts as he read this 
despatch The man who could “ only get a htde drubbmg 
there” had triumphed, and he — ^was he gomg home to more 
success, to receive die honours that he felt he had earned, or had 
the tide of fortune begun to turn at last against him ? 
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Chapter Twenty 

THE LEGACY OF CONQUEST 

Cooqaeits are cuily rryjA^ m ffn« country but not eanly turned into 
money" nfiNRi vamsittart 


CUVB HAD BEEN EXCEEDINGLY LUCKY m thc timCS of lll 5 COmuigS 
and gomgi He amved m England m 17541051 when thc nation 
V waa wantmg a popular hero* He amved oaclc m India just m 
timr to lead thc Bengal c^caiapii. And now he was departing 
again just m time to acape thc unpleasant consequences of his 
own rcvolcaotL 

He had feared a rcvenal of fortune before he could get away 1 
It had not come, Thc ade ofhis success had swept on and on. 
Indeed, it seemed as though all the nanonal enemies were m 
lea™ for the greater glory of Robert Clivc, presenting him 
wim thc very opporttmioes he needed, and at precisely thc 
right moment. In 1759 he needed another resounding victory 
to supply him with a good curtam for his cut firom the Indian 
scene. The Dutch hadlondly provided it timing it exactly right 
and makmg it sufficiently exatmg without bong too dang^us 
m other words perfect for die purpose of showing off Clive s 
extraordinary hi^onic abihucs to best advantage. It had not 
given him agoniTmg days of worry and anxiety nor presented 
him with complex problems to solve. He jiad won tmdymp 
fflqar Amply hy nfl~a game of cards for two mmutes an ch-^v^ 

scnbbhng Dear Foidc, fight cm immediat ely* ^r him 
nodung could have been easier It was a madc-to-ordcr situa- 
tion. The victory bore the authentic stamp of his name it 
had just enough of the glamour of Arcot anci Plasscy to serve its 
purpose for puhhaty What if his enemies should say scornfully 
that It was jmt another of his easy victoncs — hJee Chrrta and 
Plasscy ? No one would listen to them thar mouths were 
mcessandy full of sour grapes 

^ow there was no more glory to be won m India, None at 
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all And none for some years to Upon die day tha 

Pondiclmry sunendered all glory 

Orme discovered dns when he 

1 r j ^11 'ached this pomt * Colone 
went happily tonvard until lie re, , , ^ ^ 

Coote embarked on the istli of '“''“S his regiment tc 

r 11 j n 1 idve returns to the aitairs oj 

loUow ; and with mm our narra i i i a i i 

Bengal” It did not return i„tPPf ^ndwlij 
1 1 “ 1 j 1 v^cd amonsst heroes m an Aec 

it stopped is clear. ( Orme had h' , ° i i i i i ° 

rr j 1, j * Sj .-u _ ni laneuaee which did honoui 

or Iron, and had told their story ii ° P i i i i j 
1 ^ 1 ir J 1 /fas not nttme that he should 

botli to lumselr and them , it w , ° r i 

1 11 1 1 1 1 lat ui tlie rmsery or the country 

desenbe how lesser men diouglit tly ■. ^ ^ 

they had found an Age of Gold ■* e j 

rAi 1 11 — % these successors to Saunders, 

They may have been lesser men , ^ i ' 

■n T ^1 7- J nd Coote One assumes that 

Pigot, Lawrence, Chve, Forde, ai i 

1 er to wui reputation when one 
they were , Yet it is so much easu i S i 

r 1 ' r 1 t the national enemy, with no 

IS nghtmg a successrul war agams , r » i i 
1 ^ _ LI L L nakmg or one s mihtary plans 

tlioughts to trouble one but the i , ° i r i ^l 
1 r 1 lemy s, than aiterwards when 

and the arcumvention or the en ' u -l ^ 

r ^L r .. y* Peace, we are told, has its 

taang the consequences or victor' i r T 11 

1 ^ 11 r — but the historians take a long 

victories no less renowned than wai r l 1 1 ° 

^ 1 .1 A 11 . orten peaceus where me glory 

time to discover them All too < ■‘--r- — 

J J n L J L L tE IS much easier to be a hero m 

ends and tlie headaches begin L 1 1 -r^ 1 

— 1— " T esne trouble. Dictators know 

race or roreign menace man dom, 1 j 1 

^1 °-L 1 He had an extraordmary instinct 

It Chve must have known It r i 1 j 

L rrii r 1 Plassey, me French war, and 

m such matters The attermam < 1 '1 

1 1 , J be anti-chmactic m every way. 

the Dutch mcursion was bound to, r 1 ^ -l 

/Cl 1 J J 1 n- jcnt reasons tor leaving at mat 

/Chve had many good and sumcf 111 ..1 1 l l 

, V T L 1 J probably was mst luck mat mey 

\Tnoment It may have been and t i ^ 1 1 

I 1 1 11 1 '11 1 ^t this moment to his advantage, 

should all have worked togemer a 1 1. i 1 _ii l u l 

TT Jill nan, and his luck still held when 

He was an extraordmaniy lucky n ’ 1 j j l ^ 

II 111 1 '1 ^ 21 , 1760, and said good-bye to 

he boarded his ship on February f 1 1 _ _ . 

Calcutta and India, for, as he thoi'^^ ^ j ^ iT L A 

ml r J 1 ity had fallen upon everybody 

The sense ot impending calam ' tt l^ l 1 ^l 
1 ^ ention He might beheve me 

as soon as he announced his mt 1 nr i. l ^ r 1 

lie men own anans, he might teel 

/ Dnectors mcapable ot managmg -d i j 

1 1 111 1 ^ ^ ° Y more service m England man 

mat he could render me Compan' r _ ^ ..l l l 

1 11 1 ^ r comfort to me men whom he 

by staymg, but mat was but poo: tvt .. ..l .. 11 .. 

J ^ J o’ T r r 1 -^1 -s Not wimout excellent cause 

was leaving to shift for memselvci i r ^ 1 l j r ^l 
1 1 P 1 1 he task mat lay ahead ot mem 

mey felt memselves unequal to t 1 r j ^ ^i > _ i 

7-,'i,,,r 1 ^111 chafed at Chve s control, seems 

Even Mn Jafar, much as he had ^ ^ ^ ljlt l 

1 -'l l 1 1 aspect mat stretched before him , 

to have awakened to me evil pn ^ 
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to the realization that he was surrounded by enemies and was now 
bang left without anyone upon whom he could rely to mamtain, 
him upon his imeajy Arone. Hated by his Moslem nobles 
threatened once more by the Shah Zada m alliance with the Nawab 
of Oude, conspired agamst by his own son, his sole dependence 
was upon, die F.npli<H, and try the English he meant Clive, the 
only Englishman he knew mtimatcly respected and trusted. He 
hati no other fiicnds among dbem and he felt not unreasonably 
that he was bemg left m the lurch. He asked Warren Hastings 
to try to persuade Clive to postpone his dcnarturc. AndHastmgs 
who disosmcd the signs of the tunes as (dearly as anyone, joined 
his own r ep re se n tanons 


With great ameem I learnt that your resolution is fixed to 
return this season to Europe. The dinntcrcsted regard, t^ch, 
without fcarmg the imputation of flattery I may declare you 
have ever shown for the Company s welj^ convinces me 
that yon wonld not have determ meo upon this step, were it m 
the least mconsistcnc with that pnnaple. Yet permit me, Sir 
\to lay before you such consctjuenccs as, from my httlc 
expenaicc of the Durbar affairs, I apprehend may attend your 
ab^(x. 

I atn, and always have been, of opinion, hat the nabob 
is, both by mtercst and mclmacon, heartily attached to the 
English but I thmk it as certam that the people about him, 
cspcaally his Muttaseddics, and the Sots, who are evidently 
great sufferen by the large acqumnons of power whi(h the 
Sigluh have obtamed m this (^vemment, would gladly use 
every possible means to alienate his affections from us. At 
present, the personal obligations -which he confessedly hes under 
to you arc suffiaent to mtumdatc them from any open attempts 
ajamst us but as your absence will encourage these people to 
throw off the and the Nabob is but of an irresolute and 
unsettled temper I don t tbmic n possible tbaf he ran hold out 
agamst the muted mflnence of so man y evil councillors as -will 
be perpetually mitfiTlm g into his mmd the necessity of redoong 
the E ngli s h powa As there is nobody to succeed you with 
the same influence, and ofticr advantages -winch you possess 
nothing but a large nuhtary force -will secure our privileges 
from benm encroached upon as soon as you qmt me croun- 
try [lap] 
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To tlicse and odier like appeals, Clive, Having taken His resolve, 
repHed only vndi reassuring words He declared He Had every 
confidence in Major CadJaud, wHom He Had placed in command 
of die army, t He assured bodi Mir Jafar and Ramnarayan diat 
Cadlaud would protect diem And so, after paymg one more 
visit to MursHidebad to mtroducc Cadlaud to die Nawab and 
concert measures for dcalmg with die Shall Zada, He saded 

n 

_ The man least to be envied m this whole story is die man who 
succeeded CHve. Nobody who succeeds a CHve m any walk of 
life IS to be envied. But Henry Vansittart’s job was certam to be 
not merely thankless but personally disastrous It was His mis- 
fortmie to find the dice loaded agamst Him at every throw of the 
game. Even if He Had been a gemus it is hard to see How He 
could Have succeeded 

Not the least of Vansittart’s misfortunes is the utter depen- 
dence of His reputation upon CHve’s That is the penalty he 
paid for undomg Ckve’s work. And with CHve’s reputation 
reposmg upon such a sure foundation of approved authonty it is 
easy to see why Vansittart Has been doomed to everlastmg 
disrepute. The more one acclaims CHve die more one must 
disparage Vansittart Even to adrmt the possibiHty that Van- 
sittart was confronted from the start with a Hopeless task at once 
bnngs the ment of CHve’s achievement mto question 

There was, mdeed, no way for him to gam reputation If He 
Had continued CHve’s poHcies and succeeded m mamtammg 
everythmg as He Had found it, the fact would Have redounded 
more to CHve’s credit as the mitiator of them than to his If He 
changed them He did so at His peril because in CHve’s Hands they 
Had seemed wise and the acme of statesmanship. And if He 
failed and tried to lay the blame for His failure on CHve, no one 
would Hsten to Him The glamour of CHve’s name was too 
great, the evidence of His success too strong, the power of His 
personaHty too dommant. CHve had the ear of the pubHc at 
Home. If It came to a test of whose voice would prevail m the 
court of pubhe opmion, there could be no doubt that it would be 
CHve’s , and m die High appellate court of History the HkeHHood 
was that it would soH be CHve’s Truly Vansittart was one of 
History’s unfortunates. For History is Htde better able than the 
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POX popuU to dBcnmmatc between times when fame and reputa- 
tion arc easily won and the times when they cannot be won at alL 
Vansittart had gamed a big reputation as a member of the 
Madras CounoL On this pomt Chvc, Suhvan, Saunders and 
Pigot were all m hearty accord. The ment of Vansittart, 
wrote Chvc m that happy confidmg letter of Ins to Suhvan, 
* shmes with so peenhar and bnght a lustre as must make his 
services coveted by every wcU-wiihcr to the Company That 
was praise enough and many echoed it m all the heat of fwmon 
that followed there were many who remained deeply attached to 
Mr Van. stoutly championing him against his detractors. 
But Chvc had not helpcxi his chosen successor when he rndneed 
four members of councu to sign that indignant letter of protest to 
the Court of Directors smcc it brought forth an immediate order 
&om Suhvan for their dismissal and that of two others thus 
depriving Vansittart mcxpencnccd m Bengal affain of the help 
at a cnuial moment, of the men best able to advise him and, worse 
than diat, dcpnvmg him of his support m the counoL For as so 
many other semor servana had tooc home followmg the Plassey 
shower of gold, Vansittan found at Calcutta none to compose his 
council but raw rapaaousjumon soil m their twenties with the 
one important exception of Warren Hastings Nor had he over 
them any consatutional authonty m virtue of his office. The 
prestige and the lead in affairs were his bemg President, but all 
decisions were the decisions of the txiuncil, m whidi he had only 
one vote. The rcsponsibihty was largely his the power theirs 
This, combmed with die resentment of the Bcn^cn at the 
pre fe rence diown to a Madras man, gravely handicapped l^im 
from the start and practically foredoomed him to fiulnrc despite 
his best efforts. 

When a man is m such, a predicamcnf as Vansittart was it is only 
frir to let him present his ease. Vansittart s however has not 
received much attention. Upon his r e tir em ent he published a 
diree-volume record of his administration, which contamed 
httle more than documents and showed dignfficd rcstramt and 
commendable fr eed om from reflections upon othen particularly 
upon the man who had preceded him and selected Vnm for 
the post. Inevitably however it was liable to cnncism, as are 
all such pubheanons, bang ex partem and it was open to any of 
bis opponents to reply suitably m land. But the reply came, 
typically enough, not from one of these opponents but from a 
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liencKman of Ckvc , tlic reason bcuig tliat Vansittart had, in 
defending liiniself, trodden radicr badly on Chve’s toes by imply- 
mg tliat all was not quite perfect m tlie system of government he 
mliented The temerity of Luke Scrafton, who had attamed tlie ' 
digmty of tlie Court of Directors, where he sat more or less as 
Chve’s representaave, m pubhshmg Ins Observations on Mr. 
Vanstttart’s Narrative, was remarkable Vansittart had been very 
careful not to throw aspersions on Chve, for whom he still 
professed regard, and it would have been much wiser for the 
Chve party to have mamtained a discreet silence As it was, 
Vansittart came out into die open with a Letter to the Proprietors 
m winch he recited die facts of the situation that had confronted 
liim on assumuig office, facts that might otherwise not have been 
suspected It is this second document radier than the first that 
is Vansittart’s real apologia. [130] 

In considcnng Chve’s achievement rt is_usually_on^_^ 
pohtical and niihtary aspects _ofitItIiat we are asked to regard 
We^reffiovm'die speed and surencss with which he scattered the 
foE.ces.o£eyery-cnemy,~the firmness and adroitness with which he 
dealt with Mir Jafar, the cleverness with which he divided 
Moslem and Hmdu, the undeviating support he accorded to Rai 
Durlafrand Kamnarayan, and the consummate ease with which 
he mainfam^^'ntroLovmL.them,all In contrast we are shown 
the lamentabI£fSure of his successor m these same respects. 
And we are asked to draw the self-evident conclusion that his 
success and Vansittart’s failure is fuU proof of Chve’s worth as a 
practical statesman However, it is not to these aspects of his 
pohcyihar Vansittart would draw our especial attention, but 
rather to the one that is usually ignored m any ghttenng picture 
of conquest — are not all pictures of conquest ghttenng at first 
sight ^ — that is, the finanaal aspect. 

It should be a truism, if it is not already, that it is easier to 
conquer than to make a conquest pay — Fmance is the AchiHes- 
heel of most conquests — only it is frequently not the conqueror 
himself who suffers the penalty for that weakness, but the men 
w ho wear the arm our after him The conqueror is apt to see 
only the gams of coiiq^st^ He is apt to be bad at figures and 
unable to tot up accurately the bill of costs When he pre- 
sents a balance sheet it is sure to look attractive with every entry 
m black ink But his successors are sometimes compelled 
to revise it m red This seems to have been Vansittart’s 
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caqwncncc. He claimed^to luveJ oPnd a com plctcly^banknipt 
exchequer 

^'Chvc made certain substantial gams for thq^Company These 
were, first, the crorc of rupees ooo that Mir Jafiir paid 

by way of reparations second the yield of the ceded districts, 
amounting ai^ payment of rent — the ooo that now came 

to Chve as his jaghire — to j^^yo ooo and thirdly the lath of 
rupees, ^la 500 that the Nawab paid monthly for the services of 
the Company s army when required. Chve had boasted a great 
deal of these immense acquisitions But as Vannttart showed m 
his analysis the first sum had not sufficed even to cover the three 
.Items of additional expense meurred after Plassey namely 
^rdci expedition the new fort at Calcutta, and the general 
mcrcascd expenses of government 
In an optiniistic moment after Plassey Chve had exuberantly 
told the Company that Bengal would need no supphes of money 
fiom home for three years The Directors, very pleased had 
taken him at his word. But even before he left ne was in such 
dire straits for money that he had been forced to borrow upon 
high mt er est and draw bills upon the Company for domg which 
he had brought down upon ms head that stm^g censure from 
Suhvan, The Company having insufficient funds at home to 
meet the bdls had been bumihatingly forced to ask the bill- 
holders for a delay of payment. 

That was not me whole story however For not only was 
the new revenue madequate to cover these new items of expense, 
but the one lakh for me army was msuffiaent to pay for 
cxpcmc. Consider said Vannttart 

Before the captorc of Calcutta two hundred or two 
hundred and fifty soldicn composed the whole force ofBcngal, 
without sepoys without artillery and camp equipage, without 
field allowances without fortificatioDs and an innumerable 
tram of madcntal articles Now let the Directors account be 
taken of the force which Colonel Chve left in Ben^ the 
number of men will be found to have increased forty-fold, and 
the other concurrent expenses m a much greater proportion, a 
fortification fit to command an empire succeeded to the old 
fort or fretory at Calcutta and an alhance was made with the 
Nabob of the provmccs by which the company became his 
protectors, and the sole d^enders of die country instead of 
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bcuig a factor)' of merchants tradmg under Ins permission and 
good pleasure ” 

And what was dicrc, asked Vansittarc, to pay for all tliis ? 
Nodnng but /Jyo.ooo a year and a lakli of rupees a month, 
“ which would not make good tlie extraordinary camp-charges.” 

Here w'as a financial crisis of first magiutude “ It was,” 
Vansittart remarked dr)dy, “ Colonel Clive’s good fortune to 
leave India before tlie Company’s treasure wws totally cxliausted.” 
Nor was Bengal alone afi'cctcd. The Company used to keep all 
the settlements regularly supplied witli bullion for dicir purchases 
and expenses Smee receiving Clive’s assurances diat Bengal 
could suppi)' the needs of Madras and Bombay as weU, it had 
sent none • Vansittart had left Madras at die moment when die 
siege of Pondicher)' w'as about to be begun, but wndiout money, 
of w'hich Madras had none, it could not be earned dirough 
Thus the final tnuinph of die Enghsh over the French depended 
upon Vansittart solvmg the difficulty. 

He solved It by means of Ins dl-fained revolution, die draggmg 
dowTi of Mir Jafar from die dirone and the setting up of Mir 
Kasim 


III 

The story of Vansittarfs administratioii is a story of dis- 
illusionment, the slow and pamfiil awakening of the English to 
the reahtics of dicir new situation His pohey was a beautiful 
illusion m Itself, the dlusion that they could retam the gams of 
Plassey ^vlthout die attendant lUs, die advantages without the 
expenses and the responsibihties, die power -without the govern- 
ment. 

The story has more than academic histoncal interest At first 
sight It would seem impossible to draw a comparison, soil less a 
parallel, between the nature of the Bntish adventure m India m 
the eighteenth century and the Japanese adventure m Chma m 
the twentieth, their pomts of difference bemg too great But 
they do bear a close resemblance m their aims — ^pohtical, military, 
and economic supremacy over native government and foreign 
rival alike — and some clear resemblance m their methods — the 
dnvmg or fieeTmg out of their rivals and the setting up of puppet 
governments m the conquered areas 

But It IS the mam difference between the two adventures that 
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may prove in the end to be most instructive as wcH as deasrve in 
preventing a repetition of history The Bntish enterprise was 
not a national one like the Japanese, backed by all the national 
resources but one of a scim-pnvatc trading company that 
despite Its affliation with the state still had to pay its way and 
produce annual profits. And dut, though it might not seem so 
was all to the advantage of Great Bntain. It reduced the 
attendant risks to the State it eliminated the very real danger of 
national bankruptcy it kept die whole enterprise ngidly within 
the bounds of the stnedy ptacacal it compelled a strict attention 
to ways and means H^ 4 icadcd men of busmess ran it instead 
of wild-eyed imperialists and mihcary commanders inflated with 
a sense of dicir own mvinability and utterly nnablc to think m 
terms of pohncal and cconoimc rcahocs If they had not been 
running it, the mihtary commanders would shordy have had 
their way and marched on Delhi and from there have made war 
on every mihcary power m the country landing the Company m 
the bankruptcy to wbch, despite surfiicc appearances it was 
already heading after Plassey The slow piecemeal advance of 
the Bnash, consohdatmg thar gams as they went, keeping thcar 
eyes anxiously fixed on char balance-sheets (which, as it was 
w er e seldom very good) was all that enabled them to carry the 
adventure to a su ccessfu l conclusion- And if the adventure had 
failed. It could have fiulcd without disaster to the whole state 
a trading company would have wound up its afiain as the French 
Company had done, the shareholders would have taken thar 
losses, and die nation itself would have gone on with its more 
prosperons affairs at home and m other parts of the world. But 
the adventure did not ful, diough it came very near doing so 
"When It was finally a proved success but not before, the State 
intervened and took over the enterprise as its own, makmg the 
Soveragn of England the Soveragn also of India. 

Noncof these dungs arc true ofjapan s adventure, nor of Italy s 
m Ethiopia. And when they arc pondered it wiH be sem that 
die drawbacks of the totahtanan State arc nowhere more dearly 
seen than m this comparison. 

Thus we see that the “F-nglub m India had m 1760 reached the 
stage when the real difficulties of conquest begin. ^Chvehad set 
up a puppet government in Bengal, but he had undcresumated the 
expense of controllmg it and h^'not acquired sufficient fimds to 
meet the increased cons He had, too made a poor choice of a 
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ruler, Llir Jafar having conclusively proved Ins incompetence. 
" I do not dunk Colonel Chve could have supported Inm twelve 
inontlis longer if he had stayed ” was Vansittart’s verdict There 
IS reason to dunk it was correct. 

'c' A pniicc diat could not govern, could not defend lus reahn 
from any sort of enemy, even from die nuserable Shah Zada, 
manage Ins finances, keep lus army from muanying, meet his 
obhgations to die Company, and could not even be depended 
upon to keep faidi widi die power diat made and mamtamed 
him — ^what use was he to anyone ? Vansittart saw nodimg 
sacrosanct ui the arrangement Mir Jafar had only too com- 
pletely reheved die Engbsh of dieir obhgations to hmi Even 
Chve had contemplated die desirability of deposmg him at some 
future date when die Engbsh were ready to assume the govern- 
ment Why, asked Vansittart, sacrifice the existence of the 
Company for such a man ^ It was not, after all, as though diere 
were nobody to put m his place, Miran,Ius evil son, had come to 
a fittingly violent end, slam by a bolt of hghmmg m Ins tent , but 
Mir Jafar had a son-m-law, Mir Kasim, a far abler man, who had 
won the respect of Warren Hastmgs, presumably, as Resident at 
the durbar, the best judge m such matters 
^ There were two advantages to be gamed, as Vansittart saw it, 
from makmg a change of rulers First, it would more nearly 
carry out what Vansittart correedy judged to be the Company’s 
pohey, namely, to have as htdc to do as possible with matters of 
government Secondly, it would enable him to solve the 
finanaal difficulties It was fine to have a puppet Nawab, but 
not at all fine if you had to mterfere all the tune m his affairs and 
do half his job for him. Chve had correedy mterpreted the 
Company’s wishes when he had made that promise to the 
assembled notables at the court that “ for our parts we shall not 
any ways mterfere m the affairs of government, but leave that 
wholly to the Nabob and attend solely to commerce, which is 
our proper sphere and our whole aim m these parts ” He must 
have soon become convmced that it was impracticable, but he 
had not convmced the Company of the fact, and Vansittart m 
adopting a pohey of non-mtervention was only carrymg out 
orders, Mr. Suhvan’s m particular 
When the pohey failed, Chve, seemmgly wise m his discern- 
ment before me event and stiU wiser afterwards, was to say m so 
many words, “ I told you so.” But it seems unfair to Vansittart 
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to condemn Inm on this ground alone. His hulorc really served 
only to emphanze the essential inatihty to the Company of 
Clive's settlement, except as a half-way house along a road that the 
Company most deadcdly did not as yet wish to take the road 
to empire. Clive had -been workmc at crost-purposcs with the 
Company Should the Company dc blamed for wishmg soil 
to follow Its own purposes and not to take Clives road? Hardly 
To our modem age, no longer enamoured of the spectacle of 
empire, with a far keener consaoosness of all the matcnal evil and 
moral mjusacc mvolvcd m die conquest and rule of one race by 
another, an d the nnall gam to either the earnest desire of Law- 
rence Sulivan and Henry Vannttart to rescue the Company fix)m 
too deep mvolvcment m Indian politics and confine it to its 
proper sphere, niakr< them seem more sympathetic, even wiser 
figures than Robert Chve. 

It is qmte another question ^dicthcr it was bhnd folly on the 
part of Sulivan and V ansittart to thmk that it was still possible for 
the Company to draw back and take that other road. In die v 
light of events it has seemed folly to most histonans. There has 
b^ a school of thought to whom the gradual extenaon of 
Bntish power over the whole of India had already become even 
at this early dace, Bncain s manifest destmy so mexorable m 
Its compulsion that those who resisted it were untrue to thar 
rcsponiJDihcics and gmlcy almost of criminal shortsightedness. 
But co-day we have accustomed ourselves to the view that an 
imperial power can, if it will, put a limit to its own advance, on 
even surrender ground already won, with wisdom as well as 
honour and widiout disaster We have seen it done in Egypt and 
Irak. Who wiH say to-day that it could not have been done m 
\ Indu if men s min ds had beam so mclmcd ? The reluctance to go 
forward was there m those early days, but it was not reinforced 
by a firm and mtclligent resolve to resist the many forces that 
sought constandy to draw the Company m deeper and deeper 
The control over pohey firom London was unavoidably too loose 
for such a will as Sulivan s to malcf! itidf felt.' [The pace of die 
forward advance was set always by the men m India, naturally 
mdined for the most part m that djrection, and the Directors at 
home could provide little more than an mcfiectual brake. ’ i 
It was therefore the men under him who were at least partly 
responsible for Vannttart s fiulore. If they had been wilhng to 
cooperate loyally with htm r es tra m their eagerness for exploiting 
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die wide avenues to wealdi and power laid open by Plassey, 
avenues wlncli led directly and mcvitably to conflict with the 
Nawab, he imght have succeeded But they were not willing to 
give him diat cooperation and he had no control over them He 
lacked Clive’s masterful personahty, and even Chve, given no 
more audionty diaii Vansittart had, nnght have failed The evil 
about which Vansittart complamed so bitterly, the participation 
of the Company’s servants m the inland trade of the country 
free of duty, was already m evidence before Chve left. If 
Vansittart had been armed widi die authonty that was later vested 
m Clive’s Select Committee, when die evil had already been done 
and the foundations of the Bengal state destroyed, there might 
have been a different and happier story. As it is, he was m a 
mmonty of two on diat subject, his sole supporter bemg Warren 
Hastings 

We have to set alongside this picture of avancious men 
another of an able, ambitious prmce, for such Mir Kasim was, 
schermng to free himself from the control of these unwanted 
Europeans, mterprctmg every display of moderation and con- 
cihatonness on their Governor’s part as a sign of weakness, and 
capitahzmg every concession to his own advantage It is one 
of the unanswered questions of history how far Mir Kasim’s 
ambitions would have earned him if m the resultmg collision he 
had not been met head-on by the turbulent Enghsh Would he 
have been content with re-cstabhshmg Ahverdi Khan’s authonty, 
or would he have acted hke Sir^-ud-daula and practically forced 
the Enghsh to make war upon him if they were to retam even 
such pnvileges as they had always enjoyed ^ [13 1] 

V In Chve’s opmion, and m the opmion of all who saw things as 
he did, Vansittart’s pohey of non-mtervention was firom start to 
finish a colossal blunder and, m the lengths to which he earned it, 
something even worse, a gross breach of good faith which 
inflicted a deplorable stam on Enghsh honour But the truth 
_ seems rather that Vansittart earned his pohey through with a 
logicahty and smeenty that could almost appear praiseworthy if it 
had not been attended with such disastrous results A pohey of 
non-mtervention that did not mclude withdrawmg English 
interference m the Nawab’s relations with his mmisters would 
have been a sham unworthy of the term pohey. 

The core of Chve’s system.had been his extension of Bnash 
protection to Rai Durlab and Ramnarayan, the two chief 
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Hindu mmi5tcn of state conditional upon their loyalty But no 
man can scrvc two mastcTS and what Vamittart saw when he 
arrived was two men being maintained m oflBcc against the will 
and interests of their lawful sovereign, usmg the Bnmh 
protection they enjoyed to serve chiefly their own mteresti 
They were charged by Mir Kasim with embcnlmg his revenues 
and being a standing mvitanon to all his zemindars to do likewise, 
and as ndcr he demanded the right to remove them. The first 
charge was probably true, but not proven- ' Of the truth of the 
second there can be no possible doubt- How could any govern- 
ment mamtain its authority over its subjects m the face of such a 
glarmg mvasion of its most elementary rights ? That, at least 
was how Vansittart regarded the matter and the Directors too 
who gave him thar support m the diange of pohey 

Naturally the opposition fiom those \^o had imbibed Chve s 
views and beheved that his pohey should be adhered to was fierce 
and loud and equally naturally Chve s earher promise to the 
notables at Murshidcbad was foigottcn and hu later promises to 
Ranmarayan and Rai Durlab so at variance with it were 
remembered and hurled m Vannttart s Bkcc Not all of those, 
however who cry Honour honour the loudest love it the 
most. Those who shouted against Vansittart the loudest upon 
this occanon were those who for good and suffiaent reasons 
were wedded to Clive s system- Among them for instance, 
were the army commanders CaiEaud, Cootc, and Camac. It 
was most natural that they should have opposed the new pohey 
and objected strenuously to acting actually as well as ostensibly 
under the Nawab s ordOT m fulmhng the duty of defendmg his 
dominions. This was merely another one of the man y difficul- 
ties diat stood m the way of a policy of partial withdrawal and 
helped later to make it appear totally misguided. Officers who 
had l ea rn ed by Chve s example and success to adopt an attitude 
of contempt for the potentate who was tbwr lawful sovereign 
and beheved as he did m the supreme efficacy of mihtary force, 
now so completely in their hands may be forgiven for th^ sense 
of mdignation at seeing one by one the that Chve had 

placed upon the NawaVs power removed and themselves reduced 
to a subordinate position- It was m their eyes a reversal of 
the natural order of thm^ Needless to say merefore, m their 
personal rclauons with the Nawab they did nothing to cement 
the better feelings that Vansittart was itnvmg so hard to create. 
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Mir Kasim, as soon as he was allowed to do so, removed Ram- 
narayan from office, impnsoned him, and later, when die rupture 
widi die English came, put luni to deadi, as well as the Seths, 
odier former tools of die English , and die blame for dieir deaths 
has been laid at Vansittart’s door How far it deserves to be his 
must be left a matter of opimon. Needless to say, the with- 
drawal of Enghsh protecuon from where it had once been 
pledged involved a serious loss of prestige that weakened the 
whole Enghsh posiuon m Bengal. It is the pnee paid for the 
attamment of any kmd of power in Asia diat retreat is always 
difficult and hazardous. 

“ When die Colonel leaves India,” Luke Scrafton had 
prophesied as early as September 1758, “ my hfe on it, if we have 
anydung of a force, we shall not be long without a second 
rupture \vidi die goveniment ” He was right, and he was 
nght because he knew diat die English would never voluntarily 
rehnqmsh die posiaon diat dieir mihtary power had won them, 
no matter what Suhvaii or Vansittart imght wish or do 

“ If we have anydung of a force ” — Chve had seen to that ! 
The Enghdi now had an army of some 10,000 men, and when at 
last Mir Kasim, goaded beyond endurance by the refusal of 
the Enghsh to heed cidier him or their own governor, had 
recourse to the arbitrament of war to enforce his rights and 
realize his ambitions, it was the army that prompdy took matters 
mto its own hands and put a final end to any nonsense of 
mdependence 


rv 

Vansittart himself insisted that his revolution was pnmanly a 
finanaal measure He deposed Mir Jafar, he said, because he 
could expect no aid from mm m extncatmg the Company firom 
Its embarrassments There was only one solution, and that was 
to obtam for the Company a grant of more lands Mir Jafar 
could not be expected to make such a grant, whereas Mir Kasun 
was only too ready to make it as the price of his own elevation 
Mir Kasun surrendered lands worth ^^625 ,000 a year These 
were the three districts of Burdwan, Chittagong, and Midnapore 
1 Not only that, but he was a capable admmistrator and prompt m 
his payments Thus in no tune at all the financial crisis was 
ended, two and a half lakhs were prompdy despatched to Madras 
for the siege of Pondichery, and Vansittart received the heartfelt 
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flianks of lus employer*. In view of thii fict we have lew reason 
itiU to wonder why Lawrence Suhvan held no great opinion of 
Chvc s service* to the Company and a very high opmion of 
Vansittart s 

The matter ofMir Ja£ir*8 financial mismanagement should not 
however m faimcas to all pame* be left there. In touching on 
this topic Vansittart, it is much to be feared came closer home to 
Clive than was good for his peace of mmd, Chve had every 
reason m the world why he should not have wished the question 
to be discussed at aU or the facts kid bare, because sooner or later 
he must have realized how deeply imphcated he was m the 
Nawab s chrome mdisposmon, or inability to pay his debts to 
the Company Tlie very moment one bt^ms cnquirmg mto the 
matter one is brought up against Chvc s private transactions 
which cast sudi a doubcfiii hght upon his conduct ofpubhc afiain 

The mam facts have been stated but there arc some considera- 
tions that cannot be overlooked m fonnmg a correct estimate. 
Clive was ever ready to challenge comparison of his virtue with 
that of othen but not always so ready to put the full facts before 
those who were asked to judge. No one knew better than he 
how to make out the best possible case for himself and ignore 
meonvement facts that spoded his picture of himself Of nothing 
is this more true than ot the way nc later defended himself m the 
matter of the acceptance of presents 

There was as yet no reason for him to offer any formal defence 
at alL The Company s regulauons did not prohibit the accept- 
ance of presents givmg them was a custom of the country 
and the donatians obeyed the laws of ordinary busmess m the 
matter of size. Chvc, given die biggest opportunity ever vouch- 
safed to a European m India to m^c a scoop had taken all that 
Mirjafir had offered him^ rcjoicmg at the unc:g>cctcd size of his 
hauL Smgulatly lackmg m judgment and foresight m such 
matters he probably had no doubts about the wisdom of his 
action Its undoubted Icgahty was all that seemed to matter 
Nor had he seen any need for mformmg his employers of the 
precise detaili of a transaction diat had been a private one between 
mmsclf and Mir Jafiu and did not concern fbrm. Of course, he 
could not conceal the fict that he and the other gentlemen 
mvolvcd had benefited very considerably ftom the new Nawab i 
generosity nor did he want to he idt that it should be an 
occasion for general rcjoicmg at their good fortune but he 
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did not state the amount. He had written Jolm Payne, the 
Chainnan of tlie Company . “ Exclusive of winch treaty, or 
any agreement whatever, the Nabob of lus o\vn free will for the 
services rendered liim made me a present much beyond my 
expectations, part of winch I bestowed on those immediately 
about me and one or two of the prmcipal officers : I never made 
die least secret of dns affair but ^ways drought the world ought 
to be acquainted with die Nabob’s gratitude.” 

The Dirccton, not kno^ving as yet any reason why diey should 
not rejoice ^vlth Inni, had sent him dieir congratulations. In all 
nmoccncc diey had written . “ Wc do not mtend to break m 
upon any sums of money which have been given by the Nabob 
to paracular persons by way of free gift or gratuity for their 
services ” Thus Chvc was ever after able to flourish before a 
censonous world die official approval of his employers. But 
how htde the Court knew of the transaction that was puttmg 
y(]6oo,ooo mto pnvate pockets may be seen from then expressmg 
the wistful hope diat dicrc would be a surplus left over from the 
mdemnificauon of mdividual sufferers so that the Company 
could pay off some of its own losses ! ^ 

How htde die Company knew ! How htde anyone, 
unacquamted widi die character of the people Chve was dealmg 
with, knew ' The situation was designed by nature for mis- 
understandings Even the wily but childish Jafar may well 
have misunderstood Misunderstood, for instance, the true 
status of the great and prepotent Colonel Chve. Orientals are 
more accustomed to dealmg with flesh-and-blood persons than 
with absent corporations belongmg to another contment. And 
if, as It IS said, Mir Jafar got confused about the relative im- 
portance of the gendemen visible and gendemen mvisible and 
thought the former more to be feared and the more important 
creditors, it is scarcely to be wondered at ; especially as Chve’s 
dehneation of the character of a servant left somethmg to be 
desired m the way of convmcmgness But the Asiatic debtor’s 
mmd goes further than merely making shrewd distmcuons 
between creditors, a habit not confined to the East Mir Jafar 
hoped or beheved — it is impossible to deade which — that m 
makmg such handsome donations to the visible powers he was 

^ It IS mterestmg to note that the native inhabitants of Calcutta received 
approximately half their losses, the Armenians their bare prmcipal, and the English 
their full prmapal plus 20 per cent mterest The Company retamed a small sur- 
plus, and the mdignant English inhabitants sued them for it I [132] 
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purchasing immunity from his obliganons to the mvisiMc m 
other words he designed the donaoons as “pnvatc bribes to 
defeat public ends m Onental poUocs an enmne seldom worked 
m v ain Clive may not have encouraged nun m this delusion 
but It caimot be said that he did much to remove it. Mir 
Jafrr 5 thoughts may therefore, be imagmed when he discovered 
gradually that this tune the engme was bemg worked m vam ! 

They were gloomy thoughts he must have felt that diesc 
Fcrmgis were not playmg the game but he was at first frr 
from despamng It was only after long and painful experience, 
and wasting a fearful lot of good money that he and his successors 
and brothcr-pnnees learned how impossible it was to bnbe an 
F.TtglnhTTian 1 Wbat gave bim reason to hope now was the 
sight of the visible einhodtmcna of power helpmg themselves 
first to his payments His disillusionment did not come rami it 
was the Company s cum to be paid. He must soil have remamed 
a httlc mcrcaulous not knowing the English very well as yet. 
Perhaps he beheved that he had not been snfficacntly generous to 
his fiacad Colonel Chve and so bethought himself of that 
promised ja^hlre It would be a natural insonct with him when 
confronted with a disagree a ble situation to try to buy himself out 
of It, And then, having taken out that piece of insurance, he 
cned yet another tinie 4 ionourcd dodge. 

When Clrvc appeared before the House of Commons Com- 
nuttee he was asked some questions which showed that his 
questioners w er e quite ready themselves to be deceived if it 
helped their ease against him. He was asked whether at the 
time of die grant of the JaghOt he knew that Mir Jafiu^ was 
surrounded by his troops mutmous for lack of pay Yes, he 
replied, he cciiainly knew the arrears of pay amounted to three 
or four millions stcrhng It was he hghdy ^ded, the custom of 
the country never to pay the army more than a quarter of what 
was due rami absolutely necessary Asked whether at the same 
time the Nawab s jew^ goods and furmturc were not bang 
publicly sold and Im lands mor^aged m order to obtain money 
to pay the Company he agam answered, yes. But he was 
apparently given no opportnmty to elucidate the matter further 
and ciplam for the bmefit of these ignoramuses of Parliament 
that appearances of poverty m die East, as somctmies m the West, 
are (fceptivc. We can imagine the defiant contempt with 
which he freed his accusers at this moment. [133] 
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The ease and rapidity with winch Mir Kasim paid off 
the balance to the Company as well as to his army exposed Mir 
Jafar’s trick rather too clearly But, perhaps, one result of Chve’s 
acceptance of tlie jngJitrc under these circumstances was tliat 
notlimg but lus deposition could convmce Mir Jafar’s sluggish 
mind diat he could not ignore die Company’s claims as safely as 
he could Ills own law ful sovereign’s, die Mogul Emperor’s. No 
one understood die devious workings of lus mmd as Chve did, or 
ivas more ready to forgive and overlook lus failmgs, but no one, 
too, took greater personal advantage of lus weaknesses Mir 
Jafar nught be excused if, upon fiiidmg himself at Calcutta, a 
pensioncd-off pniicc, he had felt a bewildered sense of gnevance 
as one who had in some way, not exactly clear to limiself, been 
defrauded by the man who had put luni upon lus throne Yet 
apparendy he entertained no such sentiment, not at least agamst 
Chve, for whom he felt a curiously deep regard He no doubt 
laid die blame for all lus troubles on those mvisible gentlemen m 
London who did not understand Indian ways of domg business 
and imposed upon lum and dieir servants alike 

Chve was later to defend the jfighire transaction by saymg that 
the Company would not have had more by his having taken less 
But this, as we can now see, was a superficial view of the case 
He nught have seen at die tunc diat the ^((13 0,000 that now went 
mto his pocket, while it never would have reached Mir Jafar’s 
on account of his mdebtedness, could with much greater propriety 
have been credited to the Company’s account, and if diat had 
been done it nught have saved Mu Jafar his throne But, as we 
have noted, there was a distmct bhnd-spot m Chve’s nund on 
money matters, as, mdeed, there was on all matters requirmg 
refinement of reasomng and judgment If it had not been there 
he would scarcely have impressed upon Mu Jafar, durmg his last 
visit to the durbar, so senously the need for economy, and “ with 
an optimism which his strong common sense seldom pernutted, 
he seems to have supposed that he had succeeded ” [134] Chve’s 
common sense was not at all proof agamst that kmd of optimism, 
nor did he apparendy see anything mcongruous m his recom- 
mendation 

The reader has now before him all the mam facts of the 
situation that confironted Vansittart when he reached Calcutta on 
July 27, 1760, and can judge for himself how far Vansittart was 
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jmtificd in upsetting Ckvc s setdernent, cleaning the slate, and 
changing his pohey The present system is rotten to the core,” 
wrote Major Caillaud flatly to the Council only two days after 
Clive left, and it is difficult to withhold agreement. Vansittart’s 
only biographer has wntten Owmg chiefly to his quarrel 
witn Cli^ Vannttart has been unjustly treated by wnters on 
In dian history His conduct m Bengal was farsiguttd and his 
dealings with the tubadar w er e distinguished by statesmanlike 
modcranoiL* [135] That judgment seems, upon reflection, 
lomcvdiat ftircr ffian another passed upon him that his whole 
policy fiom beginning to end was nothing but an appalling 
blunocr 


Ckve on his tttum to India vsx 176$ putroed. die quarrel thus 
begun. He discovered and gave information to the Company 
that Vannttart had accepted five lakhs fix>m Mir Kasim, corruptly 
so Clive implied. Hisrory however has completely acquitted 
Vansittart 01 sclf-mtcrcstcd monves m elevating Mir Kasim to the 
throne, or m any other of hu dealings widi him Mir Kasim had 
wanted to make the usual donaoons at the time of his accession 
and Vansittart had not only refused them, but also had 
vehemently opposed the subsequent action of his Conneal m 
demanding that payment. Preients were received by members 
of council, notabty by HolwcII, but Vansittart bimsclf refused to 
take anything until Mir Kasim had paid offi all arrears and brought 
his finances mto good order Then and not nil then did he 
accept the five lakh^. He refused another five laVht from Mir 
Jafiir once more restored to his throne, upon the eve of sailmg 
He declared fiiaf he haH made it his principle tliar no private 
mterest of mme should ever come in compennon with the 
demands of the Company and the pubhe. I really he 

added, diat his Lornship might have spared his reproaches upon 
this score. [136] 
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chapter Tufciity-ouc 
MEMBER FOR SHREWSBURY 

“If less had been said I should have been less ambitious and consequently 
less unhappy ” c L i v B 


I 

If Cuve caught the outgoing tide of glory m India he missed 
the mcommg when he returned to England His instmct m 
wantmg to return home after Plassey had been nght. The 
moment would have been as favourable to his ambitions as had 
been that of his previous return. The news of Plassey had 
followed a long senes of shameful disasters — Minorca, defeats m 
Germany, the occupation of Ostend and Nieuport by the French, 
the convention of Kloster-Zeven, the failures at Rochefort and 
Louisburg. Nothmg but Watson’s and Chve’s successes had 
redeemed the record of war from dismal, utter failure No 
wonder that Pitt, concerned for his own position as war minister, 
had tned to make the pubhc forget the disasters by pseans of 
praise for Watson and Chve ! 

But by mid-summer 1760 the whole picture had changed 
The annus mirahilis had mtervened First Louisburg, then 
Ivlmden, Quiberon Bay, Quebec Agam and agam London had 
blazed with bonfires The grand chmax had come with the 
way m which the news of victory at Quebec had followed hot 
upon the report of failure England was now as sated with 
victory as before she had been sickened by defeat. The mevitable 
result was the echpsmg of Chve’s fame and reputation 

Could England be content that she still had her Chve when she 
had lost her Wolfe ^ Could Watson’s and Chve’s operations be 
compared for difficulty to Saunders’s and Wolfe’s ^ Or the 
conquest of Bengal with the conquest of Canada ^ What glory 
gained on the Hugh was comparable to that impenshably gamed 
on the St Lawrence ? Any man who cared to do so could make 
the contrast, needmg none to make it for him Quebec was 
glory untarnished, an epic of heroism, devotion, and mihtary 
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tlnll. And England knew — as she was to know agam after 
Trafalgar — that m Wolfe she had lost one ofher greatest sons and 
noblest heroes The whole nation mourned when his body was 
brought back for bunal An ccstanc mixture ofjoy and sorrow 
filled Its heart as the funeral procession passed slowly along the 
streets of London* How could it any longer make a hero of 
Chve when it now knew what true heroism was ? One does not 
need concrete evidence of the profound effect that this contrast 
must have had on the popular opmion of Chve. If his standing 
with the pubhc now underwent a sudden change for the worse so 
that for the rest of his life he was to contend with mountmg 
enmity cncotmtctmg agam and again ingratitude when he 
expected to find the reverse we surely need not look elsewhere 
for an cxplanaaon. How could a nation that had known a 
Wolfe ever foci that it owed to a Chve anything more than it 
had already given him or diat he had taken for himself? Because 
a man who takes for himself depnves gratitude of most of its 
strength and all of its plcamrc. 

The contrast between Chve and Wolfe seems to us m fiict» to 
supply the key to a full understanding of Chve s life, character 
and subsequent trials givmg us the best kmd of yardstick to judge 
him both as a man and a soldier 

They were exact contemporaries. For while Wolfe was two 
yean younger bus mihtary career began four years carher and 
closed die same year (For all practical puiposcs we can r^ard 
Chve s mihtary career as tcnnmatmg with the defeat or the 
Dutch-l And the pomts of similanty between them were as 
marked as die ways m which dicy differed. As soldiers they may 
be bracketed equal m that yoomful ardour natural aptitude for 
war their ongmality (Chve widi his sepoys and Wolfe with his 
Light Infantry) their resourcefulness and quick grasp of situations, 
physical courage, and spirit of do-or-die. Tliey both firetted 
under inaction, bodi were equally keen for promotion and 
impatient with the mcompctcncc and laxity of the day In 
natural abihty and spint, then, dicy were rivals far surpassing 
thar brother officers. Chve s commentary on the fiasco agamst 
Pondichdry may be compared for acuteness of judgment with 
Wolfe I on the similar fiasco :^amit Rochefort. 

Wolfe, however had at the age of fifteen chosen the army as 
hu profession made it the whole of Ins ambition, and suiveu to 
the utmost to perfect his profiacncy He embodied the profes- 
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sional spint at its best Notliing of tlus was true of Clive. Wolfe, 
too, was essentially a modest man , zeal, lus spirit of selfless 
devotion to lus callmg, spurred Imn on m lus eager pursuit of 
promotion and opportumty. Havmg no money and very Etdc 
family mtercst, he had to depend upon merit and force of 
character to gam lum what practically everybody else gamed 
mudi more easily by favountism and purchase. He cared 
notlung about material gams , at twenty-eight he was not 
“ master of yet worned only because poverty hampered 

lum ui lus career Thus true greamess of soul went hand-m-hand 
m Wolfe witli bnlliance of talent He was a tlimker as well as a 
fighter, somenmes even a dreamer and a plulosopher, with 
msight mto and a wide outlook upon life, and lus letters reveal a 
genume, lovable, clean-cut personahty, full of depdi, colour, and 
warm human quahtics And again, none of this is true of Chve 
Wolfe’s ardour had a genumely beautiful and mspiruig purity 
diat made Chve’s by comparison seem largely self-seckmg 

We repeat diat a country diat had once known a Wolfe as 
England came to know lum m glonous deadi could never regard 
a Chve as lughly as it had once done The memory of die lost 
hero would always mterpose between it and its appreciation of the 
services of the hvmg, and as it watched die subsequent behaviour 
of the victor of Plassey, so diflcrcnt from what would have been 
that of the victor of the Plams of Abraham, it could not help but 
experience a revulsion of fechng against lum 

Chve missed Ins tide, and that tide was now to run con- 
tmuously agamst hun The honours that he gamed were not 
given to him fieely by a grateful nation , they had to be acqmred 
by dmt of his own unceasmg eflbrts , he had to become a power 
m pohacs m order to obtam them at aU 

n 

His voyage was rapid and uneventful He and Margaret 
lauded at Portsmouth on July 9, and a day or two later were 
once more reumted around the family hearth m Swithm’s Lane 
He was most graaously received at Court, where he hastened to 
pay his respects The other seat of power, now made setm-regal 
by his successes, was equally cordial It still had no reason to be 
otherwise, smee the offendmg letter from the Bengal Council, 
which earned m addition the notrficauon to the Company of his 
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jaghirCt was slower m reaching England than the man responsible 
for It. 

The letter did not arrive until September 23 which was the day 
before the regular quarterly meeting of the General Court at 
which it was proposed to vote the thanks of the Company to 
Vice-Admiral Pocock, Colonel Stringer Lawrence, and Colonel 
Robert Chvc for dieir many eminent and signal services to the 
Company How Mr Suhvan received it we do not know but 
we can imagme his angry feclmgs- However no single voice 
was heard to oppose the resolution, and the marked fovour that 
Clrve had always received foom the Court of Directors contmued 
apparently unomumshed for a httlc time longer The Court 
ordered busts of all three officers to be made and placed m the 
House. The fact that he had signed die letter was somcfoing to be 
tactfully overlooked, even caccuscd. We have reason to 
b^eve — so diey wrote in tbcir general Bengal letter of March 
13 1761 — he is sorry tUat he signed the letter for we must 
remaik that not one of the heavy charges m oar letter of the 
23d March 1739 stood a«inst him, that foundation was pnor to 
his bemg connected with our Bengal afiairs consequent he is 
excluded fix>m my share m those scandalous and oucrageoas rephes 
CO ruch charges. 

The jaghlre was too substmtial an item to be treated quite 10 
lighdy Not once, not twice, but every year Y30000 of the 
Compmy s cash had now to be paid over not as formerly to the 
recognized lord of dior Ijnd<, the lord of ah Bengal, but to one 
of their own former servants. It would taki:^ some time for the 
foil realization of such an unprecedented and extraordinary 
situation to penetrate home, but when it did to the cficct was 
bound to be cumulative. Each year s payment would serve as a 
foesh imtant. Yet what the Directors could do about it, other 
than accept the situation as gracefully as they could, was some- 
thing that must have worried Hurm considoably They were 
not prepared to return a qmck answer 

It was natural that the nation at Urge should have exag gera ted 
theamountofwcaldithe victor of Plasscy brought home. They 
had known nothing qmte likr u tmee the days of Marlborough. 
Thechroruderof the day estimated that he was wordi^i,2O0 000 
m cash, bills, and jewels, not to menuon bis lady 1 casket of 
jewels, whidi was estunated at j{)20 000 at the very least So 
that he may widi propriety be said to be the richest subject m the 
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three kingdoms ” [137] Clive was not quite tliat. Fortunes as 
large as his were uncommon, but not unknown. The Earl of 
Badi left one of j{]i,200,ooo. But Chve’s seemed the largest 
because of the way he spent it and because India was regarded as 
an Eldorado. 

For now began, witli the commg of the first and die greatest, 
the age of the nabobs, wlucli was to give such plentiful matenal 
for die pens of all the wits m town for many a long day and to 
cause such heart-burning and geiiume perturbation among more 
senous dimkers m die kmgdom. The full flowermg of diat age 
was yet a htde wliile m die future, but Horace Walpole, its 
pnnapal recorder, fired die openmg gun of his bombardment 
when, widi a humour more Amencan dian Enghsh, he declared 
that the cost of hvmg rose immediately with die coming of this 
Croesus “ all over estates and diamonds ... If a beggar asks 
chanty, he says, * Fnend, I have no small bnUiants about me.’ ” 

Whatever the pubhc at large may have thought of him, m his 
father’s house all was perfect happmess and contentment. “ May 
Heaven preserve you safe to old England,” the old man had 
wntten, “ where not only your fiiends and relations, but strangers 
who never saw you, wiU congratulate you for the glonous actions 
you have done your country. With what joy shall I embrace 
you ’ Oh, may I live to see that day ' Your mother and 
sisters are sitting with me round the fiire, dnnkmg to your 
health and safe voyage.” And well he might rejoice * For he 
had more cause than anyone else to be grateful to his son 
Because of his positive gemus for makmg a mess of his affairs 
nothing but Robert’s success and fihal generosity had saved the 
family from rum 

It appears that Bachard Chve had, as a tax collector, become 
responsible to the state for a sum of somethng hke ,(^10,000, 
representing Shropshire land-tax that had been collected but not 
paid m Father and son had had deahngs for some years with 
Wilham Belcher, banker, government finanaer, dealer m 
pocket boroughs, and member for Southwark In the severe 
finanaal crisis of 1759 Belcher had underwritten a government 
loan of eight milhon pounds to the extent of ^250,000. He had 
then gone bankrupt, and apparently Richard Chve’s jj(^io,ooo had 
been m his hands at the tune [138] 

So from Wilham Smith Kmg, his agent, came to Robert 
this urgent appeal for help . 
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Dear Clivc, permit me as a focndjcaloas for your honour 
and the happiness of all who belong to you to entreat you to 
deliver your father from this oppression I do not mean by only 
ordermg this debt to be paid» the amoimt of which I am 
Ignorant of perhaps* ten thousand pounds but of which Mr 
(^vc has assured me, he would himself let you know the full 
extent. I say I do not entreat for the payment only of this 
debt for I am sure you wifl not hesitate m dischargmc it but 
that which I am, paracularly soUatous for is that it may he done 
m such a manner as may save a lather from the confusion he 
must undergo if m the discharging the debt yon should m the 
least testify your bemg offended at his havmg so imprudcndy 
mvolvcd nimself. Your elevation is such both from your 
mm f and fbrtime that it is not suffaent for you to do a 
generous acaon, without its bang accompamed with that 
peculiar grace that great men di^ense thar frvoun with. 
Pardon me the liberty I have taken m making this request, 
which docs not ansc from a doubt of the nobleness of your 
disposiaon, bur from a love of your frme, and a promise I 
have made to your frther to use tne influence of the mcndship 
yon honour me with that dus business may be detemuned with- 
out at all lujucmg him m diat filial affection you have so largely 
testified to him of whidi I daresay he is truly sensible, and 
never unmindful of all diosc great benefits that he and his 
family have, and will derive fiom the prospenty your ment 
has bra attended witL [139] 

The appeal dosed with a hmt diat Clrve should hurry up with 
the payment, otherwise die Crown might attach his Styche 
estate to satisfy his frther s dd)t 1 And without a doubt Clive 
had burned up and with all the gracefulness desired of him. 
His brodicr-in 4 aw and cousm. Sir Edward Clive, Bart, thejudge 
of circuit no doubt had this and other intranr^ of his filial piety 
in mmd when he congratulated him on makmg his family 
happy Assistmg a parent must be the most agreeable 
sensation to good hearo 

Clive s generosity has been w arm ly praised, and it was mdeed 
the most a g re eab le part of his character His income was m the 
region of 000 and he is estimated to have spent at least 
;^50 000 m gifb and annmties and probably a good deal more. 
He ihowcrcd his largesse upon all for whom he felt regard, his 
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sisters aiid Ins cousins and liis aunts, besides his brodier-in-law 
Maskel)’iic, Ins old commander Lawrence, and countless odiers 
He seems to have had a particular abhorrence for his female 
relatives remaiiung m the unliappy state of smgleness, and, 
behevmg nghtly ui die power of money to correct all such ills, 
he had oded the inachmery of matnmony to such good purpose 
that courtiers for Ins sisters’ hands sprang up hke fairy pnnees. 
The eldest had marned Sir James Markliam, Bart , soon after his 
first return to hidia, and when he got home he found that diree 
more of them had taken die same judicious step. Only poor 
Sally, his cousm, stiU langmshed m smgleness of state, comforted, 
mdeed, by die fame that die Colonel had brought to die name of 
Chve, but regrettmg diat she was not one of his sisters. Her 
famous cousm had pronused to brmg her home an Onental 
prmce and a bushel of diamonds, but she vowed diat she would be 
quite satisfied widi Captain Clack ’ 

This must have been die one supreme moment of happmess m 
his hfe He was barely thirty-five, yet all Ins ambitions had been 
gratified, his deepest desires satisfied He had undergone all the 
risks and perils of Indian service, fearful as they were, and he had 
emerged far from unscathed, but yet with sufficient health, 
vigour, and youth to give him a prospect of enjoying hfe m new- 
found ease and comfort for many years to come It is much to 
be doubted whether his ideas extended at first far beyond dns. 
hidia had not by any means passed beyond his horizon, but 
assuredly he must have wanted to enjoy himself for a space before 
plungmg agam mto the turmoil of politics 

Unhappily his brief hour was all too short Before he had 
even begim to taste these new-foimdjoys dl-health overcame him 
It does not appear to have been the fault of the Indian chmate, 
though his he^th had been mdifferent before he left Calcutta, so 
much as of that highly nervous temperament of bis, which made 
him an easy victim to periodical nervous breakdowns as soon as 
the need for action passed, compheated this tune by gout. 

He was dl for over a year, so ill, he said, that “ for twelve 
months it was difficult to pronounce whether I was to hve or die 
In so dreadful a situation I could not think much of India, or 
indeed of anythmg else but death,” but m this he exaggerated 
He was not so ill that he could not attend to the busmess of gettmg 
himself and his family elected to Parhament 
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m 

Clivc t mind had, as wc have icen been set upon gettmg into 
Parliament. It was the first objea of any ambitious man of that 
tune. “ You must first make a figure there if you would make 
a figure in your country *' Lord Chesterfield advised his son. But 
Clive had learnt something from his previous unhappy cxpencncc. 
He would now be with Ac government, not against It he would 
work wiA Aose who could make his path to honours and 
influence nnooA he would capitalize Ac assiduous cflbrts his 
fiuher had been making to cultivate the Duke of Newcastle, Ac 
dispenser of crown patronage and fount of honours. [140] 
Shropshire was the obvious choice for a field ot operations 
boA by reason of Ac fiunily connection of long standing and his 
Grace s special pohocal connection wiA that county mamtamed 
through Ac local magnate and Lord Lieutenant Ae Earl of 
Powis Hus nobleman was Ac leader of Ac Shropshire members 
at least eight of Acm forming a sohd ^up behmd him- As 
Aor leadtf he was also Aar pohocaT bn^r sohating and 
negotzatmg for Aem fiivours and places from government, 
wmA meant from Ae Duke, arranging election afilurs and 
deading how the group was to vote. The arrangement was 
benefiem for all concerned, as Ae support of Aese eight votes 
meant much to his Grace, who as manager of Ae government 
machine was ready to grant many frvours m exchange for it. 
One of Ae most consummate polinciam of Ac day and a bom 
negotiaror Lord Powis had obtamed his own earldom from 
Newcastle not many years before by not too delicately suggestu^ 
Ac unfiivourablc impression that disappointment would create 
among his fricnA I — a sugMOon that seldom to work 

wiA Newcastle. Obviously ther efo re it would be sound 
policy on Clive s part to attach himself firmly to this group the 
only kmd of party that existed at that time. 

Although his f^cr had done most of Ac tpadc-woA for him 
wiA boA Duke and Karl, it was by no mrant a foregone con- 
clusion that Ac next election, whwA was pendmg would see Kim 
returned as member for a Shropshire borou^ There w ere 
five boroughs and only one of Acm could be bought The other 
four were, despite Lord Powis t influence, nngularly fire fiom 
an over-towenng arirtocratic tcrntonal tnfliiffnrr- Some dozen 
local fiumhes competed for the nght to represent Acm but the 
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Clives were not as yet one of diem However, die military 
successes of die son and die diplomatic efforts of die father had 
put diem m a favourable position. When m June 1759 Robert’s 
name was put forward as a candidate to succeed the sittmg 
member for Slirewsbury, Mr More, the father’s recommen- 
dation was known to have die backmg of Newcasde and 
Powis 

But a very powerful opponent soon afterwards appeared m the 
field m the person of the Earl of Badi, who had large estates m the 
county and wanted the seat for his own son, Lord Pulteney 
“ Mr Chve,” said the Earl, “ is a very wordiy man, as well as a 
very dangerous antagomst, but yet I must support my son . 

And bemg an overbearing man he was extremely irate when he 
found how htde the Corporation were disposed to heed his 
wishes The mayor wrote to tell him that “ the Colonel bemg 
of a family of great antiqmty and merit amongst us and having 
so remarkably distmguished himself m the service of his country, 
was agreed by all to be a proper candidate ” The Earl wrathfuUy 
accused the town of aUowmg Lord Powis to dispose of it as he 
pleased, and appealed to the Duke of Newcasde, scornfully 
caUmg Chve a nabob. This placed his Grace m the uncomfort- 
able posmon, to which, however, he must by now from 
long experience have become accustomed, of bemg caught 
between two powerful lords both wantmg the same thmg. He 
tried m vam to appease Bath and arrange a compromise, but no 
compromise was to be found 

Matters were m this shape when Chve returned home His 
personal appearance on the scene put an end to all doubts Young 
Pulteney found at once that he had no chance and withdrew, his 
father sourly observmg that “ it was m vam to contend with the 
power of the Corporation and the wealth of the Indies ” Tones 
and Whigs combmed m support of Chve, and at the general 
election m Apnl 1761 he was returned imopposed The House 
of Commons was certainly the gamer, as Lord Pulteney is 
desenbed as “ a young man burdened with difficult parents, an 
unhappy youth, htde character, and no meat ” 

Meanwhile Richard Chve had been active m his own behalf 
His enlistment under the banner of Lord Powis enabled him, 
too, to appear m the new Parhament as member for Montgomery 
As John Walsh, with the help of the Colonel and Newcasde, also 
obtamed a seat at Worcester, Chve found himself the possessor of 
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three votes, -which at once made him a powerful member of the 
Powis gang 

He might have had even more votes Remembering that he 
brought his cousm George home with ^20 000 and had sene his 
brothcr-m-law Edmund ahead ofhim with Walsh the -year before 
■worth j^io 000 or ;Cii 000 we need feel no surprise at finding 
both gentlemen candidates at Penryn m Cornwall -with Chvc 
puffing up ^2000 which was the current price of scats for each 
of thi^m , Tlic Chvc connection -with Cornwall had arisen firom 
Sir Edward Chvc first cousm to Richard, bemg member for St. 
Michael, which Robert had contested in 1754, and the fr ie nd shi p 
of Lord Hardwickc a prominent landowmcr m the county But 
here, as at Shrewsbury he was fightmg ^wcrful mterescs none 
less than the Earl of Bute, the new King s favountc, and though 
the attempt that was made to get Chvc to -withdraw his candidates 
failed (* Mr Chvc is Lord Powis s election bull-dog and the 
master can certainly call him off 1 George and Mun were beaten 
at the poll and Robert had to look elsewhere for scats for them. 

This opportumty was to come two yean later Bishop s 
Castle, one of the five Shropshire boroughs was of the pocket 
■vanety belonmng automancally to the largest land-o-wner of 
the district, who was at dus time Mr Walter Warmg But his 
gnp on It was not strong and Chvc determined to take it from 
hum He began operations by buying a large estate, Walcot. 
In September 1763 one of the sittmg members conveniently died, 
making a by-clecaon necessary Chvc seized the chance, 
nominated cousm George, and tned to pcrsiudc Mr Warmg 
■who wanted the scat for himsclfi to -withdraw Though he did 
not want the aq>aue of a contested election, he was, as nc -wrote 
Newcastle, detammed to -wm Your Gra£« I am persuaded 
knows enough of me to be convinced that I will spend the utmost 
farthmg sooner than give op my mterest m this borough, which 
I have great pretensions to ttom my late purchase. When Mr 
Wanng proved unamenable, bemg backed by the government 
to which his Grace no longer belonged, Chvc -was forced to 
apply cotrupaon m a thorough-^omg manne r I have just 
now received advice that £500 have been offered for ten of our 
voters but to very httlc puroosc nothing can hurt us provided 
the retu rn in g officer be steady whnii I have reason to think he 
■will be, the only thing wffiidi gives me uncasmess is that I have 
not yet got his son discharged, although Colonel Reynolds kas 
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made a promise to General Mostyn. I wish your Grace would 
press tins matter .to the Duke of Devonslnre and Lord Rocking- 
ham ” Mr. Waniig was foohsh to dechne Chve’s offer of ;£iooo 
for tlie expenses already meurred mretumfor his withdrawal, for if 
the election depended upon gtttmg tlie returning officer’s son dis- 
charged from the army, surely Chve witli the combmed assistance 
of three great noblemen must have succeeded m arrangmg such 
a simple matter • At any rate, when the poU was declared on 
November 24 cousin George was duly elected by 80 votes to 53. 

Four years later Chve was to make doubly sure of Bishop’s 
Castle by buymg Mr. Warmg’s estates for ;^30,500. He was 
then able m the general election of 1768 to secure both its seats 
without opposition, brother WiUiam bemg returned along with 
cousm George to brmg the Chve representation m the House 
of Commons up to the respectable total of seven (mcludmg Sir 
Edward Chve and Henry Strachey, Chve’s secretary). As 
George Pigot also sat for a Shropslnre borough, it may be said 
that S^hropshire did its duty nobly m seemg that India was pro- 
perly represented m the Impenal Parhament * 

Mr Namier has disposed of the idea that there was anything 
speaal to distmguish the Parhament of 1761 6:0m its predecessors 
It was “ remarkably normal ” That is to say, there was no 
change m the character of the House of Commons, no widespread 
corruption, no more than a shght nse m the price of seats, and no 
mflux of nabobs or profiteers Horace Walpole merely dis- 
covered a mare’s nest when he gave vent to his oft-quoted de- 
scription of that election Whereas he had a snobbish dislike for 
all new wealth hke Chve’s and affected to see the nouveaux riches 
corrupting the pnstme punty of Enghsh pohti.es, the whole 
history of Enghsh poh&cal development had been one, and con- 
tinued to be one, of a steady infiltration of new men mto 
Parhament, filling up the ranks of the landed nobihty and gentry 

Chve’s methods of getting himself and his connections mto 
Parhament had, also, been “ remarkably normal,” and his 
behaviour when there was the same That is to say, now that he 
had an “ mterest ” — that word of omnipotent power — ^he wanted 
to use It to obtam favours for himself and his fiiends And, 
first, there was the matter of a peerage for himself. 

There was some uncertamty at first regardmg to whom Chve 
would attach himself His own personal leanmgs were towards 
Pitt , naturally, m view of Pitt’s record as a war minister, the 
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kcarty support he had rendered to the Company his eulogy of 
Clive, and the not entirely unsympathetic reply he had made to 
Chvc s overtures throu^ Waliu The two men had long talks 
during the weeks prcccdmg Clive s illness but by die tune Chvc 
had recovered suffiaendy to take aiT active part m pohnes a great 
change had come over me English pohacal scene. 

There was a new kmg and like most new and especially youth- 
ful sovereigns Gcor« III did not wish to employ the same set of 
mmistcn as hij grandfather Hchadhis own favourite Bute, and 
It soon became clear that the old firm of Pitt and Newcasde was 
about to be dissolved by the playmg off of one partner against 
the other Both were doomed to go but Pitt went fint boausc 
his war pohey clashed with Gco^c HI s and Bute s desire for 
peace. When the King at his first meeting with the Pnvy 
Council tt^piatizcd Piets great imperial venture as a bloody 
and eipcmrvc war it became clear that the war minister s days 
of power were numbered. His resignation came withm twelve 
mondts. On October $ 1761 he handed over the seals of office 
and power passed mto the hands of men who eared not for 
national glory too expcmtve as it was for their likmg and too 
remote from th^ personal mteresti. 

Any hope that Chvc may have had of carrying out his exten- 
sive scdicmc for turning hu conquests mto a naaonal possession 
went widi Pitt. India, instead oFbemg the preoccupation of the 
one senous statesman m the kingdom, was now to become the 
plaything of pohuoans manoravenng for personal advantage and 
petty objectives, Chvc also was to suffer personally the 
victor of Plasscy and the conqueror of a kingdom m the eyes of 
Pitt he was to be nodung more than a powerful pohuoan, the 
owner of votes m die eyes of the new mmisters. 

He adjusted himself qmckly to the changed arcumstanccs 
The spht between Pitt and Newcasde havmg become complete 
by the general dcctioii. Sandwich saw that a favourable moment 
had come to secure Chvc for die Newcastle interest, as he is 
diss ati sfied with the person to whom he seem d most tnritnrfi to 
attach himself which I did not £ul to make the proper advantages 
of To weight the scales m fiivonr of Clive s wclf-known desire 
for a peerage there was the unportant fiict that he would carry at 
least two memhen besides himself and will never have any- 
thing to ask beyond the present fiivour In this latter statement 
Sandwich was bang somewhat optimistic. 
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Sandwich was successful in his efforts both with Chve and 
Newcasde. Chve wrote him from Bath, May 3 : 

“ I am more obhged than words can express for the part your 
Lordship has taken on my behalf, any notice taken of me, as the 
reward of my successes (rather than merits) cannot but be very 
acceptable, I should have been sav’d from much anxiety, if 
when so many others were thought of, I had not been for- 
gotten, not that I pretend to plead any other ment than the 
notice which was taken of me by the Duke of Newcasde and 
the pubhc. If less had been said, I should have been less 
ambitious and consequendy less unhappy.” 

He was promised the red ribbon of the Bath, and durmg the 
summer negotiations went on about the peerage, which was 
sohated for him by Lord Powis and the Duke of Devonshire 
The fact that it had to be sohated by powerful noblemen, that 
even the great Chve needed patrons to obtam what would to-day 
be considered the ordinary reward for his services, tells the whole 
story of Enghsh pohtical hfe m that age It is nothing less than a 
wonder that England achieved a great empire at that time, and 
mere ordmary retnbution that she was now about to lose one • 
she was governing her empire by means of an exclusive soaal 
club whose chief occupation had nothing to do with government 
It was a bitter disappomtment to Chve when he found that he 
only rated an Irish peerage, the gift of which had nothing at all 
to do with his services, but everything to do with Newcastle’s 
desne to separate him fi:om Pitt He blamed it on his dhiess. 
“ If health had not deserted me,” he wrote his fnend Camac, “ m 
all probabihty I had been an Enghsh peer mstead of an Irish one, 
with the promise of a red nband I know I could have bought 
the title (which is usual), but that I was above, and the honours 
I have obtained are ffee and voluntary My wishes may here- 
after be accomplished ” But there again he miscalculated the 
reahties of Enghsh pohucs At a time when honours came as the 
reward of steady support of the government his ffiends were 
about to be ejeaed ffom office Nevertheless, he dutifully 
thanked Newcastle as “ its first cause and pnnapal promoter, ’ 
duly appeared at the meetmg of Parliament m November to vote 
for Newcasde, and m December duly kissed the royal hand as 
Baron Chve of Plassey, County Clare, in the kmgdom of 
Ireland 
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Bitter irony attoclics to this otic. He who must have wanted 
to be known as Clive of Stychc m the county of Salop had had 
to buy himself an Irish estate and rename it for the viaory that 
only m his own min d was being cclebratetL He never visited 
the estate. He remained at Stychc the following summer where 
he mvitcd Orme to come to wntc his history and repair his 
health. The thought that his great victory was reduced to the 
level of a miserable Irish village must have been almost more 
than his pnde and ambiaon comd bear 
And now Newcastle s turn for dismissal had come. The age 
of the Whigs m clover had ended with a vengeance I Lord 
Powis was doing his duty by his followers by harassing the Duke 
with requests on behalf of Clive and Walsh, the latter a very 
sensible man and not unworthy of your attention who has 

your Grace s service very much at ncart, and three days before 
the Duke left the Treasury he importuned him to help Edmund 
Maskelyne to a Commissionership of Taxes. Almost for the 
6rst time Newcastle had to plead mabihty That was in May 
1762, Now Bute was m power and employing Henry Fox to 
form a Court party to sustain him there and force the peace 
treaty that was being negotiated with France through the House. 

Approaches were made to Chve with the tempting bait of 
morchonouti. Was he to desert Newcastle and Powis who had 
been ftrqipcd even of char Lord Licotcnanacs, and accept the 
bnbe to go over to thar ministry as many prudent men were 
domg ? He had one fiicnd m it George Grenville, the Secretary 
of Stare. He wrote to Camac m India that he had decided to 
stand aloof 

Now that we arc to have peace abroad war is commenemg 
at home amongst ourselves There u to be a most violent 
contest at the meeting of Pariiament whether Bute or New- 
castle IS to govern this kingdom and die nmrs arc so rnpcal 
that every member has an opportumty of ftrmg a price upon 
his services. I still concmuc to be one of those unbuhionahle 
kmd of people who think very highly of independency and to 
bless my stars mdulgent fortune has enabled me to act accord- 
ing to my comacncc. Bong very lately asked by authonty 
if I had any honours to ask from my sovereign, my answer 
was that I thought it dishonourable to take advmtagc of the 
times but diat when these parliamentary disputes were at 
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ail end, if lus Majesty should then approve of my conduct by 
rewardmg it, I should dunk myself Inglily honoured m 
receivmg any marks of die royal favour ” 

The reply did lum credit, but it was not die sort of reply diat 
was expected or tolerated in diosc days when such mdependency 
was a luxury usually possible only for country squires who asked 
for iiodiing and had nodimg to lose Chve, as we shall soon see, 
was not qmte as free as he thought to act accordmg to his 
consaence. 

The terms of die peace widi France was die question that was 
agitatmg all mmds For the government it was to be a crucial 
test of strengdi. For Pitt it was to be die last chance to make 
his voice effective m nanonal pohey before the war that he had 
waged ^An.th so much success was ended The forces of the 
opposition were umted on dus issue But alas for Pitt’s hopes ’ 
Opposition to die government upon principle was almost 
unknown at that time The scramble for honours, places, 
commissions, pensions, and preferments was too great. 
Mimsters automatically had a majonty as soon as they entered 
office And with Fox wieldmg the whip diey were as secure 
upon this occasion as upon any other Only a few of the 
members were deeply concerned about the terms of peace The 
fact that the terms were more favourable to France than the 
nation had a nght to expect after the spate of victories and 
conquests influenced but few votes Chve, however, was one 
of those few. He wanted a Carthagmian peace — at least so far 
as India was concerned 

The last stages of the struggle with the French m India had, 
as we have seen, been decidedly Carthagmian The French paid 
severely for the orders they had given Lally, thus provmg 
how double-edged a weapon ruthlessness m war can be When 
Pondich6ry surrendered to Coote on January i6, 1761, after a 
long and most gallantly sustained resistance, the Enghsh proceeded 
at once to its demohtion Dupleix’s magnificent palace, fit 
home for the founder of an empue, was destroyed, the fortifica- 
tions were blown up, even the houses of the inhabitants were 
pulled down and then materials carted away The Pumc war 
of Enghsh and French was over It was just a htde more than 
fifteen years smee Dupleix had begun it by takmg Madras Few 
of history’s dramas possess the completeness and perfection of 
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form and dctign of this one a clcar-cut theme a premant 
situation a succession of vmd and arrestmg characten a plot as 
filled -with suspense and changmg fortimcs as any fiction wntcr 
could desire, a combmation of comedy farce, melodrama and 
tragedy all rolled mto one glonous whole, moimtmg here to the 
hcjghts of heroism and sml^g there to the depths of cowardice^ 
And the final climax was worthy of the whole, the last-ditch 
resistance of the famished grcnadien of France when all hope of 
rchef was gone. Even the elements co-operated to preserve the 
perfection of form m the prologue thOT had bcai a cyclone 
that had destroyed La Bouraonnais s fleet m the epilogue there 
was another that destroyed Admiral Stevens s fleet. The struggle 
had swayed back and forth just enough to keep the final outcome 
m doubt, but throughout it all the steady unrelenting force of 
sca^Kjwcr had been visible as the decisive factor that rendered all 
the efforts of the French on land unavailmg When that last 
storm came there was no french squadron m Indian waters to 
take advantage of the opportnmty The French surrendered 
sixteen days later 

And now the peace. Was it to be a peace according to Pitt s 
and Clive s ideas or according to Bute s and Sulivan s ? Was 
It to be a peace of impcnahim with the French excluded from 
India, or a peace of commerce with the French restored to their 
settlements ? Both Clrve and Suhvan tned to influence the 
opposmg statamcn. 

Suhvan wrote to Pirt seven days after the news of Pondichfry s 
surrender reached London. He tned to demonstrate that me 
French had been the authors of their own rum inasmuch as 
they had not rested satiified widi remaining a Mercantile Body 
and that the English should heed die lesson and remam just fhaV. 
M. Dupicix had avowed the frlsc doctnne that no trading m the 
Deccan was profitable without the possession of countries and 
t heir revenues Mr Suhvan with hu icvcntccnth-ccntury 
ideas — and perhaps twenticdi-ce n t ury too — ^would have none of 
that doctnne If I could not clearly confute his reasoning I 
should wish our trade m India at an mrl . In Bengal me 
English had a solid, extensive, and valuable commerce, ^which 
they ihonld mam tain intact as a monopoly Let the French, 
therefore, be restored to their sctdcmcnti m die south, but let 
them be excluded from BengaL 
Chvc agreed with his nval on one pomt, that the TV mrli should 
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be absolutely excluded from Bengal, but his satisfaction with the 
results of the war was much greater dian Sulivan’s In a memo- 
randum to Bute he rejoiced wholeheartedly that “ we have 
accomplished for ourselves and agamst the French exactly every- 
tlimg diat the French mtended to accomphsh for themselves and 
against us,” and he wanted no concessions that would endanger 
tliat achievement m the shghtest degree. If concessions had to be 
made, if the French had to be re-admitted to India, it should only 
be under the strictest conditions, preventmg any chance of their 
makmg more trouble 

Neither got his way, but Bute, mchned to concessions, hstened 
more to Suhvan than to Chve. In the peace treaty all her 
settlements as of tlie date 1749 were restored to France on con- 
dition that no fortifications or gamsons be mamtamed m Bengal 
and Muhammad Ah be recognized as the lawful Nawab of the 
Carnatic and Salabut Jang as lawful Subah of the Deccan. This 
latter was a paracularly sore pomt with Chve, as he felt that the 
French should be given no voice m recogmzmg the titles of Indian 
princes for fear of givmg them a pretext to mterfere agam m 
pohtics 

Chve voted with Pitt and the Newcastleites agamst the Govern- 
ment m the divisions on the Peace Prehrmnanes, December 9 
and 10. The Government had large majorities, it was exultant, 
and It did not hesitate to pumsh those holdmg office from the 
Crown who had dared to vote against it In the “ massacre of 
the Pelhamite innocents ” ah the Newcastle placemen — and they 
were many — ^lost their places , cnes of anger and lamentation 
arose on every side , the cruelty and barbarity of the act was 
unheard of, his Grace the Duke of Newcastle was almost beside 
himself But Chve havmg accepted nothing from the Crown 
except his title — and they could not take that away from him — 
had nothing to fear. 

Or had he ? He may have been even now a httle apprehensive. 
He may have reahzed that the disfavour of government might 
prove mconvement even for him. For a contest between him 
and Suhvan for control of the East India Company was impend- 
mg and m that struggle he would require ah the assistance he 
could get 
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IV 

A sardonic gnn must have appeared on Lawrence Sulivan s 
face when he heard about die Barony of Plasscy He must have 
thought there was such a thing as poetic justice. To think that 
the great Colonel Chvc after all his boastmg and parade of 
achievement had had to be content with a title taken not from 
his own country but from his Sohvan s despised land I There 
had been somethmg spunous about the victory of Plasscy and it 
was only fittmg that the title should be spunous too the one 
belongmg of nght to Providence, the other unknown to carto- 
graphers disguismg a village better known to its own inhabitants 
as Ballykilty I Yes, Mr Suhvan may well have felt considerable 
mahaous satisfaction. 

As full details of Chve s transactions and proccedmgs tncklcd 
home Suhvan s autocratic spleen was thoroughly arouswL There 
had been that impudent attempt to prevent Coote from takmg 
up his command m BengaL Suhvan had already ponishcd the 
ngnen of die Bengal letter by ordering diar instant dismissal 
and rctnm home.[i4i] He now wrote to Coote 

The Behaviour of the then Bengali gentlemen to yon being 
similar to their Treatment to their Masten it puts an End to 
all reasoning soil your detenaon at Madrass verifies that refiec- 
uon of Pope upon human Riresight Whatever is, is best, 
& how much arc we mdebted to Providence, for this Dis- 
obedience to our orden Your Country & your fiicnd share 
the honour of your masterly & prosperous Conduct. General 
Lawrence has perused your Journal, he pnhhckly applauds 
your DisposiGons and declares they were stnkmg Proofr of 
great military abilities. Mr Pitt, who you know was a 
Soldier by Profession, has done you high Honour m poblishing 
his Sentiments & with him you arc a Tip-top fiivountc. The 
East India Company have a grateful sense of your Services 
Praises of such weight & Ehgmty must administer infinite 
Satisfection to a good mma & I know yon will oyoy 
them. [14a] And again he wrote 

Our People at Madrass we find are hot-headed, but diey arc 
able, generous and open — I can smother their Rebukes, but 
the ungrateful Wretches late ofBcngall, have hurt my Temper 
Pray keep up a friendly correspondence with General Lawrence, 
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he IS great & good I adore lum for lus distinguished 6 c noble 
spint — As I conclude you are now at Bengal, be wcU with 
Vansittart, I beg , from Ins Character he is high in my Esteem, 
& from his virtue & abditys I expect that lawless Settlement 
of Calcutta, will be reformed to Decency & Order — our 
mditary Expenses are amazmgly large even beyond what we 
can possibly support for any time Pray manifest your 
Regard to the Company m cuttmg off every [un]necessary 
charge, & do not let us be loaded with that cruel Article of 
Batta, when it can be avoided ” 

The first mdications of a rift m the Company’s ranks now 
appear Chve charactensucally was takmg his own course, 
cuttmg a big figure m the world of pohtics, but the farther he 
went the farther behmd he left his old associates The references 
of Suhvan to Strmger Lawrence are significant , it was about this 
tune that m wntmg to Pitt he descnbed Lawrence as “ the 
greatest mihtary officer that ever was m Asia ” [143] There is no 
evidence that Chve kept up his old fnendship with the General, 
other than givmg him the annmty which, qmte understandably, 
tlie old soldier was very reluctant to accept Chve was to have 
his party, but Suhvan was to have his too, and not a few of Chve’s 
former colleagues preferred to follow Suhvan 

The jfl^/nre was what gave Suhvan most perplexity He has 
been blamed for not immediately takmg action agamst it But 
Suhvan was too good a pohtician to preapitate an open breach 
with so dangerous an antagonist He had his own position to 
consider and wanted to mamtam a show of finendship with Lord 
Chve “ Need I say that it mortifies me when I cannot obhge 
you ^ ” he even wrote him on one occasion Yet he had made 
one attempt to reach an amicable understandmg He and the 
Secret Committee of the Court deaded to ask Chve if he would 
consent to surrender the jaghtre to the Company after a certam 
length of time But Chve was lU and could not see them 
Wntmg m February 1762, he said he had heard nothmg more of 
the proposal smce. A certam gnmness m his tone suggests that 
Mr. Suhvan would have received httle satisfaction [144] Yet at 
the same time Suhvan must have realized that m tho jaghtre he 
possessed secunty for his Lordship’s good behaviour 

Chve’s letters show that this last fact was only too true He 
himself recognized that his hands were tied, that he had given the 
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Company a hostage. For hu style of hving made the Jaghlre 
a financial necessity to him. He was sradmg his money at a 
rare pace. He had alrcai^ run through ^6o ooo and was warning 
his mends not to thmk of returning home without ample 
fortunes They would need all the lakhs they could get to 
compete with him 1 He had taken the royal and fiuhionablc 
road to Bath m search of health, he had returned to the magnifi- 
cence of Berkdey Square he had spent big sums on the restoration 
ofStychc, he haa helped his fiumly he had bought Walcot hchad 
assisted his connccnons to get mto Parliament, he now had to 
mamtam the digmty of a peerage. Never could a man less afford 
to endanger the pnnapaf source of his mcomc I But he had to 
pay a pnee for si^ tccunty He had boasted ofwhat he would 
do on behalf of his finends. He would obtam the reinstatement 
ofthc dismissed Councillors he would obtam the army command 
for Fordc. He would obtain these things or he would fixim that 
instant dcchnc all fiirthcr dealings with Dirccton and Indian 
affairs. 

He obtained none of them. His voice was scarcely raised at 
all to^ them. Instead, he wrote to Peter Amyatt, one of his 
chief meads and also one of Vannttart s chief opponeno 

Aldiough I have such an mterest at Court and m Paihamcnt 
diat I should not be afiaid of an attack firom the whole Court of 
Directors united, yet all my fcends advise me I should do 
nothing to exasperate them, if they are sfient as to my jagJiire 
Indeed It IS an o^cct of such importance that I shoold be 
i ne xcusable if I dud not make every other conndcrauon give 
way to It and this is one of the reasons why I cannot jom 
openly with the Bengal gentlemen m their resentment It 
depends upon you, my fiicnd, to rnakr me a fire man , by 
gettmg this grant confirmed from Delhi, and gettmg such 
acknowledgment from under the hands of the old Nabob and 
the present Nabob as may enable me to put all our enemies at 
d e fi ance — In thn I am rare you will be assisted by VannttarL 
He wrote similarly to his old friend Pybus at Madras 

The Court of Dirccton seem to be much m the same 
situation as when you left England. Sohvan is the rdgnmg 
director and he follows die tamr p lan of keeping everyone 
out of the direction who is endows with more knowledge 
or Would be hkdy to have more weight and mflacncc than 
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himself. Tins kmd of political behaviour has exasperated 
most of the gentlemen who arc lately come from India, par- 
ticularly those from Bengal. They are surprised I do not jom 
m their resentments , and I should think it very surpnsmg if 
I did, considermg I have sucli an immense stake m India. 
My future power, my future grandeur, all depend upon receipt 
of liiejaghire money. I should be a madman to set at defiance 
those who at present show no mchnation to hurt me I have 
so far fallen mto dieir way of thinkmg as to preside at a general 
meetmg of a club of East Indians once a fortmght ; and this 
has all the effect I could wish of keepmg Suhvan m awe, and of 
convmcmg him that, though I do not mean to hurt him, I can 
do such a thmg if he attempts to hurt me Indeed, I am so 
strongly supported by the Government and by Parhament 
that I should not be aJfraid of an attack from the whole body 
umted ; but there is no necessity of wantonly excitmg them to 
attempts against my mterests ” [145] 

These, surely, were the saddest letters that Chve ever wrote, 
and the most reveahng The complete frankness with which he 
lays bare the considerations that were preventmg him from 
honourmg his promises, nay, rather his obhgations to his fnends, 
shows no sensitiveness m regard to his position Those fnends 
had every cause to say that he was lettmg them down, that he had 
mortgaged his honour for that wretched Those signers 

of that letter who had been so severely punished — surely they 
would not have signed it if they had not been assured by Chve of 
his protection ? The preservation of his jagliire had, mdeed, 
become a supreme consideration that was to dictate most of his 
future actions. For its sake the proud and haughty Chve was 
ready to stoop 

Suhvan’s term of office expired m Apnl 1762 and he was not 
ehgible for re-election for a year. In November of that year, a 
month before his vote on the Peace Prehmmanes, Chve wrote to 
Vansittart * 

“ There is a temble storm brewmg agamst the next election 
Suhvan, who is out of the direction this year, is strongly 
opposed by Rous and his party, and by part, if not ah, of the 
East Indians (pamculanly the Beng^ees), and matters are 
earned to such lengths, that either Suhvan or Rous must give 
way. ... I must acknowledge that m my heart I am a well 
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■wiilicr for the caiuc of Rom although considering the great 
itake I have m India, it is probable I shall remain neuter 
Suhvan might have attached me to his mterest ifhc had pleased, 
but he could never forgive die Bengal letter and never has 
reposed that confidence m me which my services to the East 
India Company entitled me to The consequence has been 
that we have all along behaved to one another like shy cocks 
at tunes outwardly expressmg great regard and fiicndship for 
one another 

Chve did not remam neuter The prospect of Suhvan resum- 
mg the chairmanship was too unpleasant. On surveymg the 
ntuation he must have come to the same conclusion that he had 
come to m Calcutta m Apnl 1757 that offence is sometimes the 
best defence. For my own part I am persuaded there can be 
nathcr peace nor sccuncy while nudi a monster reigns Sohvan 
had taken Siraj-ud-daola s place m hu mmd. 

Chve, we are told, would have been quite ready to make a 
Pitt-Ncwcastlc arrangement with Suhvan. Who can doubt it ? 
He would have liked nothing better than to have been a ccep ted 
as the Company! master-mind and statesman But ii he 
seriously thought that Suhvan wotdd admit to his own mfenonty 
m that sphere and make way for h>m, he was making a great 
mistake. Snhvan would have laughed at such a notion. He 
needed no assistance, he would have said, firom his Lordship 
whose services while m employment, no matter how distm- 
guished, gave him no right to think that just because of them he 
could step straight into die Chairman s shoes 
Nor docs the common idea that Snhvan actually was unequal 
to his rcsponnhihty seem justified. The belief m his mismanage- 
ment of the Company s affairs has sprung directly from Cli^ 
who mdustnously propagated it for election purposes The 
fiuaa indicate, to the contrary that Suhvan was mamtammg the 
Company s traditional pohacs ably and mtclhgcntly and m so 
domg was icrvuig the best mtercso of its shareholders. He had 
set as the limits of English pohey m Baigal the sccunty of their 
present possessions and prml^cs the preservation of peace, 
mamtcnancc of the Nawab and prevention of border raids He 
was giving steady support to Vannttart, while not entirely happy 
about the latter s d^Kjsition of Mir Jafar and cvmcmg a com- 
maidahlc desire to be just both to the Nawah and to me Coin- 
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pany’s servants When the cnsis came he was the first to see the 
necessity of strengthening the Governor’s hands by givmg him 
the power to override his council ^ 

The truth smiply was that there was no room in the Company 
for both Chve and Suhvan. 


^ Chvc’s case against Suhvan is hardly improved by his condemnation of that 
very necessary measure, which would have seemed altogether tight and proper 
if he had been in Vansittart’s place at the time Clive was, moreover, to demand 
insistently that power for himself as soon as he was rc-appointcd Governor 
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Chpter Twaity-im 

THE BATTLE OF INDIA HOUSE 

A combmadoa of on^uteful Dirccton ” 

CLIVB 


1 

The struggle betweek Cuve and Suuvan Tor control of the 
East India Company was not merely a clash between two power- 
fiih ambiaom mutually antagomsDc personahao, each playme 
for his own hand widi nothmg more at stake than die person^ 
victory or defeat of other It was a conflict between land and 
trade. Each man was representative of his class and the classes 
as well as the men were clashing The very existence of the 
East India Company as a mercantile concern was at stake. 
T-ap d, with Clive as its champion, was attemptmg to take over 
India from trade, widi Suhvan as its champion. It was, therefore, 
a conflict of the greatest importance for both Bntam and India. 

For in order diat empire should take the place of trade it was 
first necessary that the landed classes should displace the mercan- 
tile m control of die Company This process was now about to 
begin. The defeat of Suhvan paved the way for the Regulating 
Act, We have reached, m fret, die great dmdc m the history of 
Bntam s relaaons widi India. If we look backwards we sec the 
land of trade dominated by a few high peaks — Sir Thomas Roe, 
Sir Jonah Child Gerald Aongicr Thomas Pitt, Job Chamock. 
But before us lies the land of empire, with the towenng peak of 
Warren Hastings do minating me whole immediate honzon. 
Projecting from the ndge of ^ water-ahcd arc the twm peaks of 
Suhvan and Clive, shanng die area of nmr, but r^rb on 
opposite edes of the divide and rcprcscntnig mutually repugnant 
contrary forces. 

There was no such gap m England between land and trade as 
there was on the contment of Europe yet there was a cigar Imc 
of division. To be a gentleman m England was not a matter of 
heredity nor did it require diat one s nands had not been soiled 
3 ^ 
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by trade. “ Trade,” said Defoe, “ is so far here from bemg m- 
consistent with a gentleman, that m short trade m England makes 
gentlemen, and has peopled this nation with gentlemen ” The 
hne of division is clearly imphed m order to become a gentle- 
man you had to give up trade and become a landowner And die 
paradoxical dung was that, although trade was recognized to be 
the great concern of the nation, none but gentlemen had any real 
weight m the government of the country. Land ruled, though 
It was trade that controlled the national destimes. The cities of 
Westminster and London were m close haison, Pitt the statesman 
was ui constant touch with Suhvan the merchant, yet they 
remamed separate spheres, and each jealously guarded its sphere 
as a preserve for its own class 

The merchants as a class were as distrustful of the gentry as a 
class as the gentry were regardful of their ovm superior status 
At Its formation the East India Company had passed a resolution 
“ not to employ any gendemen m any place of charge,” and had 
requested to be “ allowed to sort their busmess with men of their 
own quahty, lest the suspiaon of the employment of gendemen 
bemg taken hold upon by the generahty, do dnve a great number 
of the adventurers to withdraw their contributions ” “ There 
was suspiaon of aristocratic dismterestedness and abihty ahke ; 
and, although members of the nobdity adventured capital m the 
Company, the influx from what used to be considered the higher 
classes did not become considerable until Wellesley’s time.” [146] 

This prejudice, dating from the Company’s foundation, had 
continued It did not operate against younger sons of the 
country gentry, because, not ownmg lands and havmg no prospect 
of inheriting any, they were not classed as members of the 
anstocracy. Nor for the same reason did the younger sons lose 
caste by bemg m trade or entenng the professions. There was 
no thin g else the poor fellows could do ! Yet they seldom 
became true members of the class to which they aUied them- 
selves. Their ambition was usually to make enough money to 
become gentlemen m their own right The merchants and 
bankers of the aty for their own part held aloof from such 
pseudo-traders and were careful to retam control of their own 
affairs. They might have parhamentary ambitions, but their 
real power was of a more substantial kmd • they loaned the 
government money The last thing they wanted to see was any 
of their employees who had ambitions of becommg gentlemen, 
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let alone noblemen coming home, mixing in their affain and 
tcllmg them how to run their bunnesx. It had never happened, 
it had been a practical impossibihty, and there would have been 
no danger of its happening now if the Company had reraamed 
a purely tradmg enterprise. But war and pohtia were matters 
that gentlemen imdcrstood better than merchants at least, these 
were their natural spheres And Chve certainly felt he knew 
mfimtely more about them than Suhvan and there were not a 
few gentlemen among the shar^oldcrs who a g r eed with him 
The bulwarks of the Company had been scnously%vcakcned by 
recent events The French war had diminished its mdcpcndcncc 
by rendering it dependent upon the Crown for mihtary and 
naval assistance. The claim that this had given the Crown upon 
the Company had been voiced m Parliament it had also led to 
heated discussions as to which had contributed most to the 
British success the Crown % forces or the Company s Chve s 
suggestion to Pitt had not fdlcn on entirely unfertile ground. It 
had started an idea workmg And it was easy to predict that if 
the Company did acquire me revenues the payers of land tax m 
Parliament would have somedimg to say about it. [147] 

Yet the merchants and bankers represented by Suhvan were 
snll in a strong position They had their charter and it soil had 
twenty years to run Pitt had looked mto the matter whether 
the Company s acqumtioni belonged to diem or to die Crown 
and die Judges had said they belonged to the former Pitt had 
himself obtamed for the Company the right to all the plunder 
obtained from the Moors and the nght to cede restore or dispose 
of conquered temtones So long as the Company did not 
become an actual tcmtonal power it was safe for awhile, except 
from the danger of someone working to capture it from withm. 
And Its consutunon made that difficult, though, as Chve was to 
show not impossible. 

There were two courts The Court of Propneton elected the 
Court of Directors composed of twenty-four members a^usted 
the a nn ua l dividend rate, and enacted laws and regulations But 
die Court of Proprietors did not mclude all the shareholders 
but only such as possessed jQsoo of stock nor was the Court of 
Directors open to any Proprietor but only such as possessed 
Y2000 of stodc. Thus control was effectually preserved in the 
bands of an ohgarchy of the moneyed interests of the City And 
hitherto all the business had been transacted very quietly with a 
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minimum of debate and public attention If die aristocracy 
attended die quarterly meetuigs, it was as shareholders with an 
mterest ni the dividend rate, not as |)otenaal directors In what 
way do the annual meetmgs of big compames differ to-day ^ 
Chve was the first nobleman to attempt to scale these walls 
The Company’s fate — and Suhvan’s — ^had really been setded 
on the batdefield of Plassey. The failure of Vansittart’s attempt 
at non-mtervention was at this moment seahng it. Very soon 
now they would havc-to-accept the~facirthat supreme power m 
one Indian kingdom (actually m two, the Carnatic bemg the 
other one) was theirs. And it is difficult to see what Suhvan, 
even if he had won his personal fight, could have done to break 
the chain of arcumstances that finked the Company to its fate 
By preventmg Chve from acqmrmg the dewam of Bengal, diat 
final fatal step, he could certainly have postponed the day when 
the landed lords and squires of Parhament would mtervene But 
it seems unlikely that he could have done the one thmg that could 
have defimtely changed the course of events, that is, given back to 
Bengal the government that Chve had shattered Suhvan was 
trymg to put back the clock ; m mamtauung his behef that 
trade was more to be desired than empire, he was fightmg a 
losmg cause Chve made empire seem attractive to his own 
class, and it was a short step firom that to the exercise of par- 
hamentary authonty followed by the assumption of real respon- 
sibdity By ias activities at home, as much, as by his military 
-and pohtical successes m India, he is fully entitled to be regarded 
as the founder of the British Empire m Incha 

n 

So Chve when he set out to dethrone Suhvan was attempting 
some thing very similar to what he had accomplished agamst 
Siraj-ud-daula — a revolution His strategy and tactic:s too were 
strikingly similar. He was tummg defence mto offence, as he fiiad 
so often done as a solcher. His enemy was m overwhelming 
strength, so he had to bore firom withm Faction within the 
Company gave him his chance He would use hlr Rous as 
he had used Mir Jafar He would create a small cfisapfined 
army of voters of his own, throw it mto the election on the side 
of Rous, and emerge firom the battle the real victor, once 
more a kmg-maker, the power behmd Mr Rous’s throne If he 
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failed but CLvc was ever a camblcr all his life he had 
played for high stakes and he had never yet lost. It was no 
g reater gamble than the one of June 1757 His jaghfre might be 
at stake, but far more had been at stake then 
He had the materials of a small force already collected m the 
discontented ex-scrvanti of the Company pamcularly the 
Bcngalcrs who had been wantmg him to take their part. But he 
needed fir more. His soldier s ejt enabled him to see how he 
could get them He saw the weak spot m the enemv $ position. 
His own chief strcngdi lay m his wedth. He could use it now 
with great effect. 

The Company s consamaon, so well designed for ohgarchical 
control, had a dcfca of die kind that lawyers make their praence 
by discover u ig In a twisted sort of way one man one vote was 
a prinaplc of that consatution. That is to say no proprietor 
had more than one vote whether he possessed tii requisite >£500 
of stock or ten times that amount, bnt there was nothing to 
p r e ven t him from creaemg more propneton by temporarily 
transferring to them his surplus holding m £soo lots and thu 
could be legally done by collusion between the parties at election 
time qmte as easily as if it had mvolvcd a genmne transfer of 
property The practice was called votc-sphttmg and when the 
election was over the partitioned stock was, if the parties were 
honest — and there was often die rub I — trans fer r ed back to its 
ongmal owner No doubt the discovery of this simple loop- 
hole for corruption dates fiir back m the c 5 ompany s history and 
no doubt Sulrvan and all the Company s pohaaans had con- 
sistently made use of it m thar annual campaigns but they were 
now to cacoonttr a man who could and did turn a <^mall hole mto 
a gap so wide that nothing could stay the flood. The agitanon 
to hkve It closed arose aft^ the world had seen the spcctacolar 
use to which CUve had put it. 

Clive made deadly use of it. He bought up ;£ioo 000 of stock, 
all presumably dut he could, for it was not easy to obtam, die 
totJ stock of the Compaiw amounting only to ^ 

then proceeded to create for himself aoo votes, and these became 
the prxtonan guard of die army diat he led on to the field as the 
ally of Mr Rous. Two hundred among opposing fiictionJ 
numbertng m all some 5000 or 6000 mi^ht mm me day 

Splittmg on such a large scale mvolved a great ocal of staff 
work. It required an elaborate organiTation operated by syndi- 
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cates of bankers and jobbers Cbve created his organization 
As staff he had his brodier Richard, Ins ever-usefiil former secre- 
tary, now his prmcipal agent, John Walsh, and Luke Scrafton. 
He also utihzed the services of two banking firms, Chffe, Walpole 
and Clarke, and the Goshngs, mto whose partnership cousm 
George, M P., was shordy introduced [148] 

The election was held every year between March 25 and Apul 
25. As It approached Chve felt confidence m his strength. His 
parhamentary connections were provmg valuable. Newcasde 
and Rockingham were dady brmgmg him ficesh adherents The 
quarterly meeting of the General Court gave him by a show of 
hands a comfortable majonty. “ Our cause gams ground daily,” 
he wrote Vansittart on March 19 , “I should think we shall be 
stronger at the election than we were at the General Court. 
However, this time only can show, and I do not choose to be 
very sangume, our opponents bemg very active ” 

He knew exaedy to what use he would put his victory. He 
was a candidate for the direction, but he would not accept the 
chairmanship That was for Mr. Rous “ I have neither 
appheanon, knowledge, nor time to undertake so laborious an 
employ , I shall conffne myself to the pohtical and mihtary 
operations ” The confession completes the parallel with 1757 
He never did have the apphcation, knowledge, or tune for any 
kmd of administrative drudgery He might acquire an empue, 
but someone else would have to administer it And the first use 
to which he would put his power was likewise typical He 
prormsed Vansittart he would send out “ a very large mihtary 
force.” Mr Rous’s role as “ Mir Jafar ” would no doubt extend 
to providing ways and means of paymg for it * Here, fuHy 
revealed, is the pattern of Chve’s mmd and career. He was not 
the builder or financier of empue, but par excellence its acquuer. 

His opponents were, as he said, very active They had, mdeed, 
been m a frenzy of activity Chve’s enhstment of Newcasde’s 
aid was, perhaps, a blunder Newcasde wrote Chve to express 
his pleasure at seemg “ that by this hst we have so great a majority, 
which the Duke of Newcasde hopes will mcrease . . nothmg 
has been or shall be wantmg on his part ” [149] It was at an open 
mvitation to the Government to throw m its strength on the 
opposite side Suhvan was too good a pohtiaan himself to miss 
such a chance His pohtical connections at the moment were 
on the government side with Lord Shelburne, a follower of 
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Bute hi chief backer The Govemment had not forgiven Chvc 
for hi 3 votes against it So before election day Fox stepped 
forward and dispensed Government funds — as paymaster he 
always had large sums m his keepmg — as freely as Chvc had used 
his own. The balance of bought votes was tilted back against 
him And Suhvan and his hst of candidates earned the day 
Lord Chve was 8 i lower than Ac lowest m Suhvan’s list and the 
highest m Chve s hst was 20 below Ac lowest m SiAvan s. 

Lord Chvc, reported Mr West to his Grace must have 
been strangely misled m his calculaaons We have been 
cheated out of the election by Ac clerks of the India House was 
the cry of Ac defeated party, but crafty Mr Suhvan knew better 


m 


It was Ae first real defeat of his career So strange an 
cxpencncc \vas it that he was quite unable to see Ac justice of his 
being made to pay any penalty for it soil less Ac penalty of Ae 
loss of his jagmrt. And this mAAry has been most loyally 
shared by his champions to whom Ae subsequent action of 
Suhvan has been attnbuted to Ae meanest spite and Ae basest 
mgrantude. 

Immediately after the election the re-Sulrvani2ed Court 
ordered Governor Vansittart to pay no more rent to Lord Chve s 
attorneys and to credit the sums to Ac Company s account 
instead. His Lordship s pretensions to Ac said Jaguccr will be 
settled here. 


Chvc rephed by mstructmg Camac and Amyatt — m view of the 
circumstances he rcheved Vansittart of the embarrassmg position 
of actmg for him and the Company at Ac same time — to brmg an 
immediate action against Ac Governor and Council Aould they 
obey the orders of the Court, and by wntmg the Governor and 
Council fo Aiddm^ them to comply wiA Ac orders at their penl. 
This he termed an act of necessity in order to save my 
undoubted property from Ac worst of enemies — a combination 
of ungratcM Directors 

Bascmgratitndc I That was to be the war-cry Attacks upon 
him had been appeanng m the public press. Ifhc had tnumphed 
he could have ignored Aem. Consaous to myself that every 
part of my conduct m Ac great share I had m management of 
the Company t affairs ■would bear Ac most rigid s crutin y and 
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die more known be die more approved, I held diem m too much 
contempt to merit any answer/’ But now he had to condescend 
to answer diem, or such part of dicin as he considered wordiy of 
a reply. 

First as to die late contest and his part m it 

“As to myself,! can widi trudiaffimithatdicprmcipal motive 
that mduced me to offer myself a candidate for the India 
Direction, was die mtercst of die East India Company , and 
my reasons for espousing die cause of Mr. Rous arose from a 
conviction of Ins mtegnty. Contrary to my expectations, my 
opponents, die very men who had concurred m givmg me the 
most pubhc tesnmomes of their sense of my services, were men 
diat opposed my coining mto die Direction Better versed m 
such busmess than myself, diey prevaded m diis dispute, and 
every species of calumny was made use of that mahee could 
mvent , . 

One of the charges agamst him was that he had withheld 
information from the Direction regardmg Ins presents from Mir 
Jafar. Eloquendy now he defended Ins candour m this matter — 
yet unaccountably, forgot here, as before, to state their amount ! 
(About the jaghtre there had been, of course, and could be, no 
secrecy ) The Nawab, he said, had offered him a fortune , he had 
earned it, and its acceptance was not contrary to the interests of the 
Company. 

“ What mjustice was this to the Company ^ They could 
expect no more than what was stipulated m the treaty. Or 
what injunction was I under to refuse a present from him who 
had the power to make me one as the reward of honourable 
services ^ I know of none I had surely myself a particular 
claim, by having devoted myself to the Company’s mihtary 
service and neglected all commeraal advantages What 
reason, then, can be given or what pretence could the Company 
have to expect that I, after havmg risked my hfe so often m 
their service, should deny myself the only honourable oppor- 
tunity that ever offered of acquiring a fortune, without 
prejudice to them, who, it is evident, would not have had more 
for my having less When the Company had acquired a 
milhon and a half sterhng and a revenue of near 00,000 per 
annum from the success of then forces under my command , 
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■when ample restoration had been made to those whose fortunes 
sufifered by the calamity of Calcutta and when mdividuals 
had, m consequence of that success acquired large estates 
what would the world have said had I come home and rested 
upon the generosity of the Court of Dirccton ? 

He also professed cspcaal satisfaction that he was made lord of 
the Company s Unds ^ because the Company was thereby freed 
fix)m all dependence on the Government/ (The Company did 
not share ms saGsfacaon. It provoked too acut^ the question 
should a servant be the lora of his master ? The rest of his 
defence provoked the quesaon can a man serve two masten ?) 
He ■went on to survey the whole course of events m India — 
managing to dispose of the defeat of the French without mention- 
mg E^ Coote I — and wound up ■with an appeal to the Court of 
Directors to declare whether tl^y think without the battle of 
Plasscy and its consequences, the East India Company ■would 
have been at this tune oostmg [150] 

Mir Jafij It will be remembered had been ungrateful for 
what Chve had done for him The English nation had been 
ungrateful The Directors now were similarly un gratef ul 
Vcnly Chve must have felt, it "was an ungrateful wotldl Only 
his family and dependants had given him that splendid fcelmg of 
coming nearer to the gods that men get when they bestow 
prospenty upon their fellow-creatures ^ What would the ■world 
have said, had I come home and rested upon the generosity of the 
present Court of Directors ? The world would probably have 
agreed "with his own opmion of such folly Had not Strmgcr 
Lawrence received from them only a beggarly pension of ^$00 
a sum so paltry in Chve s eyes as to be unworthy of notice ? 
His own deserts bang so mmutely greater and not bang of a 
trusting nature, he had taken no but I>ad attended to the 

matter of his reward himself And now these base Directors 
were trymg to deprive him of it ! Had such mjnsnee and 
ingratitude ever hem known ? 

It "was a desperately senous matter for V»m, and he moved 
heaven and earm to regain possession of his property That is to 
say he moved law and pohdcs It was an easy matter for him 
to obtain legal opnuon m his fiivour The Dir^on based thar 
case on a ridiculously inadw^natr tcchnicahty — that the grant had 
not been confirmed by the Great Mogul and foaf, therefore the 
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Mogul might hold the Company to account. Quoth the 
la\s7^crs . if tlic Nawab of Bengal had not of himself die power 
or right to make die grant to Ckvc, ncidier had he then to make 
die grant to die Company ; both employer and employee held 
by die same tide and to impeach die one was to impeach the 
other — ^wlnch was perfect logic. Armed with these opinions 
from the law officers of the Crown, Chve filed a bdl against the 
Company m Chancery. But die mills of the law ground slowly , 
it was probable that Chancery would find it necessary to send a 
fact-findmg comnussion out to Bengal, and Chve was m a hurry 
So he appealed to die personal powers to mtervene more dnectly 
in his behalf It was, after all, for this land of emergency that 
one formed pohtical friendships 

Chve’s were most comprehensive : he was careful not to put 
all his eggs of friendship m one basket So his Whig friends 
heard from him. Lord Hardwicke, Lord Powis, the Dukes of 
Newcasde and Devonshire Mr. Pitt heard from him And so 
did their opponent George Grenville, the Kmg’s new minister. 

As Mr. Grenville reheved Bute at the head of the Government 
immediately after Chve’s defeat, it was natural that Chve should 
have hoped more from his efforts than from all the other’s But 
the pohtical situation was distmcdy uncertam durmg the summer 
of mat year. Negotiations were gomg on behmd the scenes 
with Newcasde and Pitt, and for one moment it appeared likely 
that all of Chve’s pohtical connections were about to form a 
government together. A Pitt-Newcasde-Grenville Adminis- 
tration would surely have ended all his troubles • But the hope 
died, and by the autumn, when the Bedford group jomed the 
government instead, Chve found himself compelled to choose 
between p innin g his hopes on ministers and contmumg his 
support of his old assoaates m opposition It is not surpnsmg to 
discover that he chose the former. 

The essential dung was that Mr Grenville should act as 
mediator between him and the Court of Directors Mr. Suhvan 
had been prepared to offer him a compromise two years earher. 
It was a compromise that he now wanted with an anxiety that 
was becommg painful On November 7 he sent Grenville the 
terms on which he was ready to surrender the jaghire to the 
Company * that he or his heirs should receive the amount of it 
annually for ten or twelve years “ If these conditions are 
fulfilled, I do promise you, Sir, that I never will give any opposi- 
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tion to the present, or any other Court of Directors and never 
■will interfere m any of their affairs directly or indirectly’* — a 
statement -which is considerably at vanance with the way he 
represented his mterfcrencc m Company affairs to the public. [151] 
A -week later he called on Lord Powis who was acting as 
broker for the Shropshire gang * said that he ^vas supporting the 
government against TOlkcs, whose North Britain No 45 had raised 
such a pother ill that summer -wrauld like a stop put to the contest 
at Bishop s Castle, would also like an English peerage, and in 
occhange would promise the government steady supMrt.[i5a] 
But It appears from what he wrote Grenville that mejaghire 
would be quite suffiaent exchange 

Discountenanced and hated by the party I have abandoned 
as much as I was before respected and esteemed, if I should, 
through the obstmate injustice of the Directors (notwithstand- 
ing your powerful mediaaon) be disappomtcd I must confess 
to you Sir that I have so much scnsibihty inherent m my 
nature, that my mmd -will be too much affcatd to recover so 
severe a shock for some time but be the event what it will, I 
have taken my part, and you may be assured that my Mor 
services such as they are, snail be ocdicatcd for the rest of my 
d^ to the Kmg and my obligations to you always acknow- 
leogcd, whcdicr m or out of power 

Independence had been nice, but it -was no longer practical 
pohtics for him. He declared his willingness to give up me pomt 
respecting his hors but he mdicamd that if the Directon roused 
his offer altogether he was quite prepared to campaign agamst 
them once morc.[i53] 

Nothing had been setded when the quarterly General Court 
met on December 21 All diat I could leam was a determmed 
resolution m die Court of Directors to distre ss me as much as 
possible. The Court had obtained a frvoorablc opinion for 
their ease from Edward Thadow a nsmg K-C. In his^distrcss 
Chvc was contemplating seeking redress from P arliam ent. He 
consulted Pitt, who advised agamst it. [154] 

When die Court of Directors unanimously r ej ected his ofer 
he must have come nearer to despair than at any time smee his 
unhappy youdi. The whole magnificent position he had bmlt 
up for himself with such pams collapsed at once ■without the 
money to sustam it. Loss of honour and power ndiculc, even 
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bankruptcy loomed before lum. His bigh-tensioned nervous 
system quivered under the shock. What if his suit, too, were to 
fail ? 

But salvation even then was on its way Chve’s good fortune 
had not entirely deserted him India once more came to his 
rescue. 


rv 

The news that the Lapwing brought on February 4, of the out- 
break of war •with Mir Kasim, chmaxed the succession of alarm- 
ing reports that had recently been received from Bengal The 
disputes of Vansittart and his council had akeady focused atten- 
tion They represented a defimte cleavage of opmion m India, 
and that cleavage was duphcated at home. Suhvan, agreemg 
with Vansittart’s pohcy, had laid all his emphasis on supporting 
the Governor’s authority and had akeady chastized insubordma- 
tion by ordermg the dismissal of Amyatt, Elhs, and Camac 

Chve was m a more difficult position Both sides having 
ongmally been equally his friends, he had not wished at first to 
take a definite part against either. But Vansittart’s and Hastmgs’s 
fony now appeared to him much more glaring than the 
undemable misconduct of Amyatt, Elks, and their faction He 
did not approve of the Council’s insistence on carrying on the 
inland trade free of duty, but he most emphatically disapproved 
of Vansittart’s pohcy of non-mtervention So his attitude to 
both sides was determined accordingly the hard pedal agamst 
Vansittart and Hastmgs, the soft pedal against the rest of the 
Council Whatever he might think of the latter, aU the world 
soon came to recognize m hun a pronounced enemy of the 
former. And, as usual with him, he could place no restraint on 
his feekngs. Even such a trifle as Vansittart adoptmg, as though 
it were his own, his idea of sending home an elephant for presenta- 
tion to his Majesty was enough to draw from him a tauntmg 
reply. 

The news that Amyatt had been murdered at the head of a 
British mission to the Court, that Elhs had failed to gam possession 
of the aty of Patna, and that the very existence of the Company 
m Bengal was once more at stake flung the nervous shareholders 
of the Company mto a pamc and caused a break m the stocks 
Horror followed qmck upon fear when they heard of the slaughter 
m cold blood of 1 70 prisoners at Pama. The logic of the situation 
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Gon to tKc present or any other Court of Directors, and never 
will mtcrfcrc m any of mcir affairs directly or indirectly — a 
statement which is conndcrably at vanance with the way he 
represented his interference in Company afiiurs to the piibhc.[l 5 i] 
A week bter he called on Lord Powis, who was sWi acting as 
broker for the Shropshire gang said that he was supportmg the 
government agamst Wilkes whose NortJi Britain No 45 had raised 
such a pother all that summer would like a stop put to the contest 
at Bishop s Castle, would also like an English peerage and m 
exchange would promise the government steady support.[i52] 
But It appears from what he wrote Grenville that the jaghlre 
would be qmte suffiaent cxdiangc 

Discountenanced and hated by the party I have abandoned 
as much as I was before respeaed and esteemed, if I should, 
through the obstinate imusacc of the Directors (notwithstand- 
ing your powerful mcmaaon) be disappomtcd I must confess 
to you, Sir that I have so much sensibihty inherent m my 
nature, that ray mmd will be too much affected to recover so 
severe a shock for some tune but be the event what it will, I 
have taken my part, and you may be assured that my poor 
services such as dicy arc, snail be dedicated for the rest of my 
days to the King and my obligaGons to you always acknow- 
ledged, whcdier m or out of power 

Independence had been nice, but it was no longer pracGcal 
pohGcs for him. He declared hii willingness to give up me pomt 
respecting hii hors, but he radicated that if die Directors refused 
hu offer altogcdicr he was quite prepared to campaign agamst 
them once morc.[i53] 

Nothmg had bed settled when the quarterly General Court 
met on December 21 All that I could learn was a determined 
resoluuon m the Court of Dirccton to distress me as much as 
possible. The Court had obtained a fiivourablc opmion for 
their case from Edward ThuHow a nsing K.C, In hir*distress 
Clive was contemplating seckmg redress fium Parliament. He 
consulted Pitt, who advised against it. [154] 

When the Court of Directors unanimously r ej e ct ed hii offer 
he must have come nearer to despair than at any tune smcc his 
unh^py yonth. The whole magnificent position he had bmlt 
up for himself widi such pams collapsed at once without the 
money to rustam it. Loss of honour and power ndiculc, even 
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bankruptc)’ loomed before lum His liigli-teiisioned nervous 
s)stem quivered under tlie sliock. Wliat if Ins suit, too, were to 
fill ’ 

But salvation even then was on its way. Clive’s good fortune 
bad not entirely deserted Inm. India once more came to Ins 
rescue. 


rv 

The news diat tlic Lapwing brought on February 4, of the out- 
break of war witli Mir Kasim, climaxed the succession of alarm- 
ing reports tliat had recently been received from Bengal The 
disputes of Vansittart and his council had already focused atten- 
oon. They represented a definite cleavage of opuuon m India, 
and diat cleavage was duplicated at home Suhvan, agreeing 
uidi Vansittart’s pohc)% had laid all Ins emphasis on supportmg 
die Governor’s audionty and had already chasnzed msubordma- 
non by ordering die dismissal of Amyatt, EUis, and Caniac 

Chvc was m a more difficult position. Bodi sides havmg 
origmaUy been equally Ins fnends, he had not wished at first to 
take a definite part against cidicr But Vansittart’s and Hastings’s 
folly now appeared to him much more glarmg dian the 
uiidemablc nusconduct of Amyatt, Elhs, and dieir facaon He 
did not approve of die Council’s msistence on carrying on die 
inland trade free of duty, but he most emphatically disapproved 
of Vansittart’s pohey of non-mtervention So Ins attitude to 
both sides was deterrmned accordmgly . the hard pedal agamst 
Vansittart and Hastmgs, the soft pedal agamst die rest of the 
Council. Whatever he might think of the latter, all the world 
soon came to recognize m him a pronounced enemy of the 
former. And, as usual with him, he could place no restramt on 
his feehngs Even such a trifle as Vansittart adoptmg, as though 
It were his own, his idea of sendmg home an elephant for presenta- 
tion to his Majesty was enough to draw from him a tauntmg 
reply 

The news that Amyatt had been murdered at the head of a 
British mission to the Court, that Eflis had failed to gam possession 
of the city of Patna, and that the very existence of the Company 
m Bengal was once more at stake flung the nervous shareholders 
of the Company mto a pamc and caused a break m the stocks 
Horror followed qmck upon fear when they heard of the slaughter 
m cold blood of 1 70 prisoners at Pama The logic of the situation 
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iccmcd to call once more for CUve to go and perform the same 
feat as he had performed in 1757 
A special Gaicral Court was called on February 27 to consider 
the ntuatiom At another special Court two weeks later it was 
resolved to rc<jucst Chvc to accept the presidency of Bengal and 
the command of the Company s forces there. 

Chvc with his own victory now within his gray scircd the 
chance to make sure of it by makmg it the price of his services 
If the Court of Directors, he rephed were as well disposed 
towards him as he was towards them he should have no objection 
to the service but all he found such a disposiaon he deared to 
be excused from commg to any rcsoluaon. 

It was a suggesaon to the Company to dismiss its Dirccton 
The Directors saw the danger and tned to forestall it by 
unanimously assuring him of^thor cheerful concurrence m the 
rcsoluaon and thar desire to put it mto full effect But Chvc 
was not to be diverted so easily The next clccaon was almost 
doc and he was determined on Suhvan s overthrow He rcromed 
a curt non-committal reply and when the next General Court 
asked him if he would accept their offer he rephed that he would 
give his answer after the clccoon. 

Thc Directon then tned the manccuvrc of ectong the offer 
annulled, A moaon to that effect was hcatemy debated, but 
finally rgected. Chvc, confident now of victory came out mto 
die open and said chat he could not accept the service if the 
Deputy Chairman, Mr Suhvan remamed m the lead of the 
Direction. He asked chat he be allowed to give his final decision 
m a few days. Suhvan professed a desire for a rcconohaaoii and 
the Court urged this course on Chvc On March 28 he sent to 
the Court die follow ing letter 

Gentlemen, — It was agreed at die last General Court of 
Proprietors that I should have a few days to consider and 
detErmme concerning the tenm upon which I would accept 
of the request of the preceding Court of Propneton to take 
upon me the direction of their afiiurs m Bengal 

Although I thought I had suffiaendy explained myself on 
that head at the tune the Proposal was made yet, as there 
to be a disposition in many gendemen of me Court for 
whom 1 have the highest respect, that a rcconcdiaaon should 
take place between Mr Suhvan and me so that gentleman 
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might still conduct the affairs at home, and that I nnght never- 
tlieless venture, witliout fear of my reputation, abroad, I 
thought die respect which was due to diose Proprietors, the 
duty I owe to myself, and die regard I shall ever feel for the 
mterest of die Company, all called upon me, ui die strongest 
maimer, once more to revolve in my mmd die possibdity of 
such an uiuon, consistent widi die services I would endeavour 
to render die Company, and consistent ^vldl diat attention 
winch is due to my own honour. 

“ This I have endeavoured to do ui die coolest and most 
dispassionate maimer, after laymg aside every prejudice, and 
judgmg only from the constant expcncnce of dungs 

“ Upon die whole, I still contmue to be of opmion, that, 
in case the Propnetors dunk it for dieir advantage that Mr 
Suhvan should remain at die head of die Direction (or, as he 
pleased to term it himself, should contmue him m the lead of 
their affairs), I caimot accept dieir service . but m case the 
Propnetors should not dmik it necessary to contmue Mr 
Suhvan ui such authonty I am wdhng and ready to accept their 
service, even supposmg the next advices should pronounce 
their affairs m Bengal to be m as desperate a condition as ever 
they were m die time of Suraja Dowla 
“ Should a Direction be setded widi whom I can possibly 
co-operate, every dung will be easily adjusted, smee I have no 
mterested views m gomg abroad 

“ At the same time, I never desued, or even wished, to name 
a Direction, as some mdustnously spread abroad , I only 
object to one man having the lead m the Company’s affairs, m 
whom I have so often and pubhely declared I never can place 
any confidence, and who, m my opmion, has acted, and does 
contmue to act upon prmaples diametrically opposite to the 
true mterest of the East India Company. 

“ I have the honour to be, with great respect, gendemen, 
your most obedient humble servant, 

“ CUVB 

“ Berkeley Square, 

“ March 28th, 1764 ” [155] 

The letter speaks eloquendy of Chve’s renewed sense of power 
The hour of victory over Suhvan was at last about to strike 
The election campaign was now m full swmg. Suhvan no 
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longer had the powerful assistance of ministers to help him ward 
offthefimous assault of his enemy His opponents the party of 
Rous represented him now as the prime cause of the present 
discontents and distresses of the Company They built their 
campaign around his autocratic methods ana his enmity to Chve. 
They not only capitalized Chve $ presage to the utmost, but they 
set forth his personal gncvanccs as compelling reasons why 
Suhvan should be deposed if the Company was to be savea 
And with the Propnetors m their pameJ^ state of mmd calling 
for Chve the argument svas most cficcnvc. Yet it was just as 
well that they did not know that Chve had actually proposed 
airmg the Company s affairs m Parliament — the one thing the 
Company did not wane — even to suggesting the need for an 
enquiry I If Suhvan had known nc could have saved the 
clccuon. [156] 

As It was he was only beaten by the narrowest possible 
mar gin. 'When the result was dcdaicd on April th!^ was 
found to be a ac with twelve places on the Coon to each party 
But on the followmg day the General Court broke the oc by 
awardmg the all-unportant chairs to Mr Rous and his follower 
Mr BoulcotL 

Snhvan was beaten- But it was m no real sense a victory for 
Chve. He had been the sack with which the bcatmg had been 
administered and he might now to to India with tome fcchng 
of assurance. But the quesaon stul had to be settled— on wbosc 
terms his or the Company s ? It was e xtr emely mortifying to 
him to find that the new Court of Directors was httlc more 
amenable to his wishes than the old. He found himself mdecd, 
involved m one of the hardest pieces of bargammg of his hfo, and 
the most disagreeable 

Unfortunately the records do not give us the whole story 
But they give enough to enable us to follow the mam rTirrad. 
A contest developed between two evenly matched desires the 
desire to have Chve go to India and the desire not to give him 
back hisjaghire 

At first matters seem to have proceeded smoothly with die 
mam issue kept m the background. Two weeks after the election 
Chve wrote the Court a letter stating the views on public pohey 
that he had already discussed with them, He stressed the 
divergence between bis ideas and Vansittart s so wide that 

either die one or the other must have been totally wrong and 
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indicated his intention of ending the Naw ab’s independence In 
order to stop Eirthcr disputes with the government lie urged the 
absolute prohibition of die trade in salt, beetle, and tobacco. To 
restore discipline in the service restrictions must be placed on die 
junior scr^fants’ trading privileges, so that fortunes could not be 
acquired too quickly, and he declared his intention not to engage 
in trade himself. Suhvan’s nomination of Mr. Spencer of the 
Bombay Council to succeed Vansittart should be cancelled as 
certain to cause the same dissatisfaction as Vansittart’s appoint- 
ment had caused and lead to resignauons Then, in order to bait 
die hook, he emphasized that he could have no interested views 
in going abroad . 

“ I do not mean to reflect on diose wlio drought proper to 
reward and distinguish Mr. Vansittart so remarkably by addmg 
to die usual allowances of die Governor two and a half per 
cent, upon die Company’s terntonal possessions, which made 
die whole of Ins appointments more dian ^20,000 a year. 
I shall only say, I dunk such appointments too great a burdicn 
on the Company’s estate ; and leave it to you, gendemen, to 
make me whatever allowance you may dunk consistent with 
my station ” 

Then, and not tdl dieii, did he brmg up die matter of his 
jaghire. There would, he pointed out, be a very great 
impropncty m Ins gomg abroad m the Company’s service while 
a lawsuit was pendmg between diem, so he made his proposal 
that he should be allowed to enjoy it for ten years, provided he 
hved so long, and that on his arrival m India he should use his 
utmost endeavours with the Nawab to secure the reversion of it 
to the Company He suggested, but without msistmg upon it, 
that It might be contmued to his heirs for five years. This was 
substantially the compromise that Mr GrenviUe had tried m vain 
to negotiate with the previous Court of Directors [157] 

It was a clever letter and showed his abihty to adapt his tone to 
the needs of the case. The gravity of the matter that had to be 
setded forced him to discard any hmt of arrogance and employ 
aU the finesse of which he was capable The suggestion that the 
Company would save money by appointing him was shrewd 
But the result was disappomtmg The Directors summoned him 
and on April 30 swore him in as Governor and Commander-m- 
Chief of Fort Wdham They do not appear, however, to have 
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accepted lus proposal regarding lu 5 Jaghire or, at least that was 
something that still had to be confirmed by the Propnetors And 
apparently it was still so much in doubt that Chvc agam needed 
the advice and assistance of Mr Grenville, 

His alhance with the Kmg s chief minister had just brought 
him the promised Order of the Bath, but only after ^ Grenville 
had dared the shnll anger of the Dulc of Bedford who had 
wanted the vacancy for Colonel Drapicr Chvc was mvested 
wth the red nband on April 2$ [158] 

There was to be a meeting of the General Court a %vcck later, 
and the day before it Mr Jcnkinson reported to the minister that 
he had sohated such of their fiicnds wno were propneton of the 
Company in the manner you have desired, and I have 
acquaints Lord Chvc of the directions you have given in this 
respect. I have cned to see his lordship that I might mention 
to mm the advice you give him fiut he should take no dcfimpvc 
step but m concert with his finends I have not yet been able to 
sec bim, and I think ic more prudent not to wntc it, lest it should 
be supposed to imply more than was mtended. [159] News had 
just come of a military set-back m India Lord Cirve s fiiends 
thmk that this event makes Lord Chvc s presence more necessary 
m India, Clearly Chvc was not yet out of his troubles [160] 

Now It was that Suhvan was able to take the first instalment of 
his revenge I When the Court met, Clive discovered, to his 
mtense disgust, diat it required a stronger mducement before it 
would yield, and apparently it was Suhvan who suggested the 
nature of it, Chvc was compelled to offer a resolution thar new 
covenants should be altered mto by all the Company s servants, 
avil and miheary bmdmg them not to rccave gifts, presents or 
rewards m India over the amount of Rs 4000 without the 
Company s permission. When the resolution was accepted, 
on^ then and not before was anodicr passed granting b}Tn his 
Jaghire on the terms he had proposed. 

That Suhvan had a hand in mu transaction might be guessed 
from file situation itself. But Cirve himsdf supplies the cor- 
roborative evidence m a rcccndy discovered letter Wntmg to 
Mr Spencer on May ao m an effort to soften the blow of his 
removal, he said that the new covenants had been brought about 
at Mr Su/fpan s instigation [161] 

The statement is most important. For sec what a neat revenge 
Suhvan had taken I What a price he liad compelled Chvc to 
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pay for Ins victory — almost the pnce of his own honour ’ He 
had compelled him to be the one who with his own"hand and 
seemmgly by his own vohtion would cut down the very ladder 
by which he had mounted to his emmence of wealth and 
power, cut it down not for himself only but for all who wished to 
follow m his footsteps, and that meant for everyone m the 
service ’ Could he have been forced mto a more humihatmg, 
embarrassmg, or odious position ^ 

That he should have accepted it at all is evidence enough of the 
straits to which he was reduced. There was apparently no 
sacrifice he was not prepared to make Havmg to go back to 
India, to Bengal, which he detested so much, would have been 
sacrifice enough. He had not a smgle desire to see the country 
agam, it never havmg been to him more than a means to an end 
All his plans, all his hopes, all his mterests, all his sources of 
happmess were now centred m England He would have to 
leave behmd his wife, who was expecting another child, and 
his family He would have to subject himself agam to the 
penis of the Bengal chmate and the risks of the sea He would 
have to wear himself out m a hateful job that promised to be 
much more distasteful and onerous than it had been before — a 
job that no one would think of takmg if it were not for the 
mducement of finanaal gam He must have cned out with 
bitter angmsh that he ho-d finished with Bengal and wanted noth- 
mg more than to be left alone to enjoy his hard-earned rewards. 
God knows he did not want to make any more money , he 
merely wanted to be suffered to keep what he had > 

At that moment he must have hated the Company, Directors, 
shareholders, servants, all, with the bitterest hate of which he was 
capable 

Or was he not quite so sensitive to the mvidiousness of his 
position ^ Did he hate the gomg more than the terms of it ? 
There may be a document hidden away somewhere m family 
archives that gives the answer, but if so it has not been given to 
the world We can only judge by his behaviour, and that affords 
no certam clue. He was to wrap the real sprmgs of action m 
masses of words that bear htde or no relation to these deep 
reahties He was to lay down such a smoke-screen of accusation 
and self-vmdication as to conceal entirely the one vital issue that 
divided him from the whole body of Company’s servants He 
was to wrap himself m a cloak of dismterestedness and virtue and 
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to clme so desperately to its protcctmg folds that none could 
thcrcattcr quite succeed in stnppmg it away from him He was 
to do all that he could though perhaps not quite enough to turn 
the accusing finger away firom mm and not only away fixim him 
but at othen He was m other words to act as a desperate man 
who needed to use all his wits to prevent the truth from bang 
known And in order to prevent it from being known he had 
to render such fixsh and smkmg services to the Company and 
the naaon as would silence the tongues of his enemies or at least 
make their accusanom of no avaiL He had as he put it to 
redeem his honour and vmdicatc his reputaoon from the asper- 
sions that w'cre bang so freely cast upon it. 

And after all were not his honour and fortune doubly at 
stake ? Not only because of what an ungrateful Company was 
compelling him to do but because if the Company lost its hold 
on Bengal and its possessions there — and it was the fear of that 
that had caused the clamour for his appointment — Lis jaehre 
would be gone too whether the Company gave it back to nim 
or not. IBs otic would be meaningless a mockery of delusory 
achievement. The very foundaaons of hs grand^ would he 
destroyed. And he would be left a butt for ndiculc and a target 
for every gibe of his enemies for every charge or slander that 
maher comd brmg against him. Baron Chve of Plasscy in the 
Kingdom of Ireland--a very barren barony Suhvan would 
sneer I For Suhvan was already telling the world that it was all 
the fruit of Chve that the Company s afiairs were so desperate. 
Look, he was saymg what happens when a tradmg company 
makes the blunder of acquiring temtory I There is no end to 
the wan it has to fight and the armies it has to mam^in and the 
caUmmes that come upon it The unprofitableness of Plasscy 
was one he that Chve had to scotch, if he did nothing else. 
Another was that he was mcapable of dmntcrcstcd public service. 
He m a de it a pomt when he reached India to r am both of them 
down the throats of his enmury 
The Directors attitude in Aese ncgotiattons and Ac outcome 
of Acm must have been entirely cymeal anrl wholly concerned 
wiA Aar own interests as employen They had become 
mcrcasmgly aware of how hnrtfiil to Aosc interests was the 
practice of rcccivmg presents now that so much of A n r revenues 
came fiom the Na^v^ s treasury They had come to realize 
Arough Vansittart s revelations that Ac ntuation was that of two 
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persons, themselves and then: servants, drawmg from the same 
well, and a weh that experience had already shown was not 
mexhaustible. They were no doubt dehghted that Chve had 
offered to go and put a stop to this practice , that he was really 
offering to immolate himself on their altar could not have 
worried them m the least. Perhaps they would have been afraid 
to make such a vigorous ruling of their own accord. There was 
the difficulty of enforcement to be considered, and it was bound 
to be great They had aheady sent out one order that was 
certam to arouse vehement opposition , that had been Suhvan’s 
prohibition of inland trading, despatched four days after the 
Lapwing’s arrival. Chve’s offer must have seemed to them a 
fair exchange for the guaranty of the jaghire. It would surely 
result m big savings to the treasury. It was proof enough, and 
they must have wanted proof, that he really meant to devote 
hirnself to their interests , and it was exactly that kmd of a 
Governor that they wanted m Bengal Even Vansittart had not 
been above suspiaon of self-seekmg. But here was Lord Chve 
ready to bmd himself to surrender all the usual advantages of the 
Governor’s position, ready to propose and enforce the most 
unpopular measures ! Fair enough, they must have said, let 
him go — and let him have his jaghire. 

But did they realize exactly what kind of a situation was bemg 
created by their excellent bargain ^ Did they realize that they ' 
were not only appomtmg a former employee, whose record 
could only prove a handicap to him m disaphnary action agamst 
their servants, but at the same time practically ensuring by the 
orders they were giving him that there would be a revolt agamst 
then authonty ^ That he would have to act as a stnke-breaker ^ 
Chve knew what the simultaneous prohibition of the mland 
tradmg privileges and the presents would mean to the service 
It meant the reduction of it from affluence to poverty. Fortunes 
had been acqmred by means of them, yet without them there 
was very htde The offiaal salary and allowances of a councillor 
amounted only to ^300, and the cost of hvmg had gone up so 
tremendously in Bengal that he could no longer mamtam Inmself 
on less than ;{^3000 His old resource, the tradmg by sea, had 
ceased to be profitable The free merchants, of whom there 
had been a big influx, had appropnated it, havmg the advantages 
of bemg free from the cares of pubhc busmess and able to travel 
and reside where they pleased. The obwous and only fair 
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solution to the problem the payment of proper and adequate 
salanes was something that Ac Company still refused to cntcr- 
tam. 

To make matten even worjc, Ac Dirccton were also givmg 
Chvc orden to cut off Ac spcaal allowance, double hatta that 
Ac army officers had enjoyed since Plasscy Aus ensuring 
trouble wiA Ac imhtary as well as wiA Ac avil service. The 
Directors were, in fact, m a ruthless economical mood, brought 
on by the clamour of Acir shareholders for mereased AvidcnA 
Ac reports of Governor Vansittart of great laxity in Ac service 
and a general disregard of orden and of Ac Company s mterest, 
and by Ac spectacle of Aeir servana rctummg home wiA 
fortunes The expcctatiom bom ofPlasscy had notbeen realized 
expenses were steadily mountmg and a fcclmg of bitter resent- 
ment had taken possession oi Ac Dirccton mmA If Acy 
stopped to think at all, Acy must have told Acmsclves that Acy 
were no longer concerned wiA trying to be hur to Acir servants 
but only wiA enforcing Aar rights and establishing stnet 
control Any idea of tempenng seventy wi A sympathy bom of 
understanding and wiA jusucc was entirely absent. If there 
was trouble, Aey must have told Aon selves that Lord Clive 
was just the man to deal wiA it — a strong governor was needed 
he was Aat They may well have felt quite pleased wiA Acm- 
sclvcs. 

That the Propneton many of whom had belonged to Ac 
service or had raations in it, Ad not feel too happy Aout the 
situation Aus created, Acy quickly Aowed. They had anoAcr 
General Court two weeks later and passed a resolution recom- 
mending Aat Ac orders against Ac inland trade be relaxed or 
at least reconsidered. The Directors refused. When Clive 
sailed he earned wiA him orders Aat modified the former ona 
only to the extent of mstmetmg him to frame a smtablc plan for 
carrying on Ac trade and transmit it home for approval The 
intention was that until approval had been given the prohibiuon 
Aoold remain m force. 

But the modification gave Clive a loop-hole of escape out of Ac 
dflemma mto whiA henad got hunselL He could form suA a 
plan and not wait until it was approved before puttmg it mto 
effect. He must have known at once Aar he could not attempt 
to enforce boA orders without nimoiis consequences. The one 
agamst presents was the one Aat he would enforce. Very 
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wisely, however, he said as httle as possible about any of his 
intentions before leaving. He was a man who kept his own 
counsel, acted accordmg to tlie dictates of his own nund, and 
had die utmost confidence m lus abdity to make people see the 
hght of Ins reasomng and die wisdom of his measures If he had 
decided to depart from the strict hnc of his commission, it was 
not likely that he gave anybody an inkhng of his mtention 
There was, for mstance, diat matter of the acquisition of the 
Dewani It must surely have been m his nund before he left 
England. As die Company had passed unfavourable comments 
on It — at least Suhvan had — ^when last proposed, it is not sur- 
prising that Chve kept mum on the subject until he was well out 
of reach 

There was eagerness to hasten Chve on his way, but there was 
stiU the matter of his powers to be setded And here the first 
evd result of his bargam was seen To be consistent he should 
not have asked for extraordinary powers for himself, havmg 
previously condemned the grant of them to Vansittart as illegal 
But, of course, as so many pohtiaans have found out to their 
cost, the whole situation had changed smee then, and consistency 
was now out of the question Havmg undertaken the most 
unpopular commission that could have been devised, he rmght 
as well have stayed at home as have gone with no more than the 
Governor’s ordmary authonty Yet with mcredible stupidity 
the Directors refused the request * 

It was an occasion for another letter to the always helpful and 
sympathetic GrenviUe • 

“ The great troubles of body and anxiety of mmd which I 
have experienced for these three months past, must convmce 
every impartial person how much I have sacrificed for the good 
of the East India Company , mdeed, the mchnations which 
you were pleased to testify for my gomg abroad had more 
weight with me than the persuasions of ah. my other fiiends put 
together ; at last, when all difficulties seem to have been 
surmounted, and I had prevailed upon myself to undertake a 
voyage much ag ains t my own mclmation and the mterest of 
my family, and under restnctions very disagreeable m many 
respects, the Directors, firom tiimdity and want of capaaty, 
refuse to give me those powers which they have already given 
and sent to Mr. Vansittart, and without which it would be 
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entirely out of my power to render the Company the least 
service and would at the same time cover me with shame and 
disgrace among the Naaves and Europeans who by this time 
are acquaintca with the extent of those powen given to 
another 

Whatever proofs 1 may have shown of my dismtcrcstcd- 
ness in givmg way upon every point where that question has 
been agitated I cannot recede an mch where my own 
honour and reputaaon arc at stake, and I am detennmed 
never to appear m India with less authonty (when I ought 
if possible, to have much more) than my predecessor Mr 
Vansittart, 

As fiir as concerns myself I am very happy m the reflection 
of discngagmg myself fiom a service which from the opposi- 
tion which has b<»i given must at all events make it very 
disa g reeable. [162] 

The difficulty was overcome by a compromise that gave him 
as much power as though ic had been granted to him alone. He 
was allowed to nommace a Sclea Committee of four to act with 
him as President On May 25 it was resolved that in order to 
restore peace and tranquiDity m Bengal, full powen be given to 
our president and governor Lord Clrvc, Mr Sumner General 
Carnac, Messrs Vcrclst and Sykes m pursue whatever means they 
judge most proper to obtam the same but that when it can be 
done conveniently they arc to amsult the Council at large. 
However when those desirable objects arc obtained the said 
extraordinary powen arc immediately to cease. 

The wording of the commission suggests that the sm of the 
Directors was not cymasm or mthlcssness, but the most amazing 
muddle-hcadcdncss adicr that or the rankest dishonesty 
Could they have imagmed diat the Committee would require 
Its special powen only for flic restoration of peace and tran- 
quilhty if by those words they meant, what ntnr out of ten 
persons would mean by them the ending of war and restoration 
of peace ? Or were they ddiberatcly concealing the true 
purpose of his mission so chat flic odimn of his measures would 
nil entirely upon him ? If so why did not Chvc object to such 
unfair ta ctics ? He was to declare later Upon my arrival m 
Bengal I found the pow en given so loosely and Jesuincally 
worded that they were immediately contested by the CounoL 
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I was determined, however, to put die most extensive construc- 
tion upon diem, because I was determined to do my duty to my 
coimtry.” But lie knew of die wording before he left. So 
eidier he expected to find die country still at war, m which case 
cvcrydimg would be simple, or he did not want to reveal too 
much of lus purpose 

The Company was shy of grantmg wide discretionary powers, 
evai when diere was obvious need for them The grant of 
such powers to Vansittart had certainly hurt Suhvan As it 
was, the grant to Chve’s comrmttee was bitterly attacked. It 
could scarcely have been otherwnse. Two prominent propnetors, 
George Jolinstone and George Dempster, signed a memonal of 
protest to die Court, mveiglimg agamst die supersession of the 
semor servants as bound to provoke dissension, revealmg deep 
suspicion of dns change of pohey, and predicting only too 
accurately die consequences diat would flow from it 

Altogether, it was not a happy begmnmg for Chve’s second 
administration Evcrydimg augured ill for it, and it was to augur 
even worse by die tmie he reached Calcutta The shadow of die 
jcighre already lay across it, poisonmg m advance die atmosphere 
of reform The news of aU these proceedings was transmitted to 
Bengal, reachmg there ahead of mm, and at once suspicion was 
engendered, ammosity aroused, so that he was prompdy to find 
himself with no weapon m his hand but the ugly ones of coeraon 
and mtimidation 



Chapter Ttvaity-three 
TIME AND TIDE 

Wc did not now fight oar tnrfies widi a handfid of men as at Piaoey " 

LtTKl SCBAPTON 


I 

CuvB EMBAjiKED on June 4 . His party mdu«ictl McsJn Sumner 
and Sykes Colonels Richard Smidi and Sir Robert Barker t\dio 
were proceeding to brigade commands m Bengal and the 
members of his personal staff These were Edmund Maskclync, 
his brothcr-in4aw who was gomg as his aide-de-camp Henry 
Stradiey his private secretary who had been recommended to 
him by Mr Grenville, and Dr Ingham, his personal physician. 
From the shore he sent a few parting lines to his wife, which 
deserve remembrance, being almost the only genume love-letter 
of his chat we possess 

My dearest wife, — God only knows how much I have 
suffer Q in my Separation &om the best of women, however the 
ncccsnty of the thing and your good Sense will I am persuaded 
operate m the same Manner npon You as it bas upon me, let 
us look forward towards the happy day of our Meeting which 
I think cannot be fiirthcr ducant than two Years, the Education 
of our children will be pleasing Amusement & the busy Scene 
m s^ch I shall be empoy d widiout embarkmg in any more 
military Undertakmgs will gready shorten our time of Aoscncc. 

We shall be on board the Kait m two or three Hours & 
sail immediately die wmd bang foir You may be assur d of 
hearing foom me by the first opportomty which. I beheve will 
be fiom the Cape. Adieu. 

Yr Affect. 

' Cim. 

Margaret s concern for his wdifiurc and especially for his health 
stands out clearly now on e v er y page of her co r res p ondence with 
him and with Edmund and Strachey She sent Strachey detailed 
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instrucaons on a number of matters Foremost, lie was to 
remember to wntc her “ how my Lord does wlule at Portsmouth 
and ever after when opportumty offers.” Tlien he was to show 
kindness to various humble people on board tlie slup, mcluding 
four musicians who had been especially hired to enliven die long, 
tedious hours of the voyage. 

The voyage was notcwordiy m several respects One was, 
as on Ins first voyage, its duration The fair wind that enabled 
the Kent to put out of Portsmoudi and skirt die coasts of France 
and Spam once more outstayed its welcome and earned them 
steadily westwards. The result, when combmed with the fact 
diat die Kent was an exceptionally slow sailer, was that they 
reached Rio de Janeiro at die time when they should have been 
at the Cape of Good Hope, and even beyond it 

Another was diat it afforded a proof of how great a leveller of 
rank, pnvilege, and authonty die sea was m diose days of sail 
It was able to deflate a man’s ego better than any other force m 
the world It deflated Napoleon’s — ^no wonder he hated it so ! 
It could not be commanded, it had no respect for persons, it 
reduced emperors — and Chves — to the status of helpless 
passengers and elevated common men to high authonty. Not 
so to-day, when smtes of rooms are palaces of exclusiveness and 
luxury, and ocean hners run on schedule ! The man who was 
about to dictate to India had to bow to his master, the sea He 
had to bow to the unfavourable wmds and the poor sailing. He 
had to accept with philosophic calm the fact that the captam was 
a young man new to his job, who had made such insujfiaent 
provision for his distmgmshed passengers that for six weeks they 
were reduced to a diet of pork and pease puddmg ' He had to 
accept the fact that the hired musiaans deserted the ship at Rio and 
could not be recovered ^ He had even to undergo the supreme 
torture of a disagreeable feUow-passenger, accept with grace and 
resignation the necessity of hvmg ten months at extremely close 
quarters with such a person, and make the best of the fact that 
she was a woman whom he had to respect because she was none 
other than Mrs Sumner, the wife of his second m committee ! 

She was of an easily recogni2able type, without which no 
ship’s company can be considered complete She insisted on 
keepmg all the wmdows and doors constantly open, so that all 
of them, mcluding his Lordship, caught colds (until, as he tells us, 
he put his foot down and ended the nmsance), and on playmg the 
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same two humdrum tunes on the harpsichord (which was m his 
Lordship s quarters) for four hours every day “ \vithout the 
least varuaon or improvement,’ norwitnstandmg the utmost 
efforts of his Lordship s music-master to instruct her The 
presence of this lady of a most diaboheal disposition ignorant 
lU-tcmpcrcd, and selfish to the highest degree, who seemed 
possessed of every disagreeable quahty which ever belonged to 
the Female Sex without being mistress of one virtue (chanty 
excepted) to throw mto the opposite scale, spoiled the whole 
vopge and made Chvc really glad that his wife had stayed at 
home so that she would not nave to undergo the same ordeal 
The prospect of contmomg with her from the Cape nearly 
made them all except presumably the good ladys husbano, 
change ship at that port, 

Rio dejanctro was reached on October 7 In its harbour were 
found ships which had left England a month after the Kent had 
spent sixteen days at ports along the way and had yet amved 
mere a month before I They bore for Chvc a letter fiom his 
wife and the latest news from India. Hus news gave him the 
first mdication that the mam purpose of his mission might 
already have been accomplished. How he rccaved such admgs 
we do not know Wntmg to his wife he naturally dwelt on the 
pleasant aspect, that it womd speed his return to her 

Never entertam the least Ooubt of our mcctmg again & that 
soon the latest Advices give us reason to fhmk that everything 
wih be settled in India before we can aravc there, 5 c if that 
should be the Case nothing shall induce me to stay in Bengal 
beyond the Year 1765 

The very month that found him compelled to a longer 
look at the natural beauties of the Brazilian capital flian he would 
have wished — for it was the aid of November before they left — 
uw a deemve mihtary event m India. The settlement that he 
was on hxs way to accomplish was proceeding at a pace that no 
one STS months earlier could have believed ptwsible. 


n 

In searching for the explanation of the progre ssi ve dcchne in 
Chvc f reputation among his own countrymen set m after 
Flasicy we must look (micfty to what other men did, for all 
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reputations are relative. One of the mam weaknesses of much 
biography is that by avoidmg such compansons and keepmg the 
spothght always upon its subject, it distorts the picture. This 
weakness has been most glarmgly exemplified m the case of Chve. 
We have already seen the necessity for considering the services 
and achievements of Strmger Lawrence, Admiral Watson, 
Colonel Forde, and Eyre Coote. We do not consider it m any 
way an irrelevancy to have mtroduced a companson of Chve and 
Wolfe And now it is even more pertment for our purpose to 
speak of Major Adams and Hector Munro 

In our account of Plassey we stressed the extent to which 
Chve’s whole position m the world was to be dependent upon 
that supreme event, and we have smce seen how he made it the 
justification for his jaghre and aU his claims upon the Company 
and the nation’s gratitude He was Cl iue~-of=M( mey because 
Plassey had made him what he now was But what would be his 
position it another officer of practically no reputation virtually 
repeated his feat, and if yet another, also of practically no reputa- 
tion, performed an even greater one ? Surely the consequences 
for him would be senous, espeaally if m addition he were to give 
a number of men strong motives for attackmg him So long as 
the world was convmced that Plassey was as represented, a 
supreme and unique event, its victor could hold his enemies m con- 
tempt , but what if the world’s view of it changed ^ Yet that is 
exactly what now happened Obviously, therefore, any biography 
that faded to put these events m then proper hght would go 
utterly astray m its mterpretation of the remamder of Chve’s life. 

Biographers of Chve have not been the only gudty parties m 
slurrmg die achievement of Major Thomas Adams There are 
even some histonans who omit aU mention of his name ! One 
can only imagme that this neglect must be due to the feehng that 
victones hke his over the Nawab of Bengal had aheady ceased to 
be noteworthy, that the tnck was of such a kind as could only be 
performed effectively once The first tune a feat of gemus , the 
second time so commonplace as not even to merit a mention • 
Yet It IS a fact, impossible to controvert, that Major Adams’s per- 
formance was in many ways more notable and mentonous than 
Chve’s 

We fear that history has not been quite fair to Major Adams 
Nor was Ins own fate any kinder unknown before his campaign 
began (he was one of Coote’s officers m the 84th), he did not even 
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have the good fortune of sumvmg it. Thus he -was doubly 
doomed to obhvion. 

The events of Tune 1763 when Amyatt and Hay were murdered 
and Ftlit and aU the Fngluh at Patna seized threw the English 
back to die posiaon dicy had occupied before Plasscy The 
gams of that oattlc were lost and Bengal had to be conquered 
afresL The news reached Calcutta on July 4 where it found the 
dissensions in the Couned at their height. But with the spirit of 
true Englishmen, Mr Vansittart and the gendemen there com- 
posed their differences declared war upon the Nawab and 
ordered the commander of char gamson. Major Adams, to march. 

The road that he took was me same as Chvc s — the road to 
Murshidcbad. The season too was the same with this difference, 
that the rams had already bum m thor full violence before Adams 
began his march. True, hu army was considerably larger than 
Chvc I to wit, 1100 Europeans 4000 sepoys, and a small body 
of native cavalry But to countcraa that advantage be bad to 
contend with a more redoubtable foe. Not only had Mix Kasim 
taken care co disaplmc his army m European style and arm it 
with European muskets (with which he had been thoughtfully 
fupphed by his unsuspecting enemies) but he had m addiaon 
cmiked a number of Europeans, India bong full of adventuren 
from the West, as well as a still larger numb« of sepoys who had 
deserted from the English and he also possessed twenty TOod 
field-pieces of cenume European make Emphatically there- 
fore the army that Adams had to meet in the field was an army 
not a mere rabble such as Siraj-ud-daula had brought on to 
the field of Plasscy and it numbered some 20 000 men. Had 
Mir Kasim mdeed, as one observer noted, been as ^od a 
general as he was a consummate politician, we should havenad by 
this tune httle reason to boast or our sway m this country [i< 53 j 
That was a fair statement of the situation, for Mir Kasim was a frr 
abler man than Siraj-ud-daula and there were no such divisions 
m the Moslem ranks no such conspirators as there harl been m 
1757 Mir Kasim had, besides shown excellent judgment m 
movmg his capital to the more maccessible Monghyr There 
was only one mmg that he lacked though lacking it, he lacked 
the one thing that might have erven him success He the 

courage to meet his enemy on Uic field of battle at the head of his 
troops yet even in that respect he was httle infcnor to Siraj- 
nd-daula. 
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Adams advanced swiftly and fought three actions agamst small 
detachments of the enemy before reachmg Murshidebad One 
at Katwa, one near Plassey, and the last just outside the capital, 
and m none of them did he encounter much resistauce. Occupy- 
mg Murshidebad on July 24, he proclaimed Mir Jafar restored to 
his throne He then moved to meet Mir Kasim’s mam army 
along the road to Rajmahal He came upon it at Ghena on 
August 2 and overcame it, but only after a stubborn fight with 
the loss of 3 20 men The enemy made another stand m a strongly 
entrenched position farther up the nver, and m the stormmg of 
that the Enghsh lost another 100 men. 

Adams pushed steadily forward, Mir Kasim retreatmg before 
him to Patna At Patna Mir Kasim committed his dreadful act 
of vengeance upon the hot-headed EUis and the 170 captured 
Europeans. But shortly afterwards Adams appeared before the 
city, breached its walls, and earned it by storm. Mir Kasun, 
still not darmg to face the victonous Enghsh, escaped across the 
border mto Oude, there to league himself with its ruler, Shuja- 
ud-daula, m an attempt to regam his throne Thus Adams stood 
tnumphant on the banks of the Karamnassa, waiting for further 
orders But before they came his bnef day of glory was over 
His health broke down, he had to throw up the command and 
retire to Calcutta. And there he died shortly afterwards 

His contemporanes, if not postenty, were qmck to note the 
excellence of his work “ No campaign,” said the Annual 
Register of 1764, “ had ever been conducted with more abdity , 
no plan better laid or more systematically followed , no 
operations more rapid In less than four months Major Adams 
completed for the first tune of any European, the entire conquest 
of the kmgdoni of Bengal He fought m that time four capital 
actions with the enemy ; forced the strongest mtrenchments , 
took two considerably fortified places, near 500 pieces of cannon, 
and prevailed over the most provoked, resolute, cautious, and 
subtile enemy we ever had m India ” The imphcations of tliat 
eulogy m its bearmg on Chve’s reputation should not be missed 
The Report of the House of Commons’ Select Committee m 
1772 confirmed this opmion. Its Thud Report desenbes it as 
“ a campaign commenced and prosecuted under the mconceiv- 
able hardships and difficulties wmeh mevitably attend bemg m the 
field dunng the violence of the wet season m Bengal ” FmaUy, 
the latest authonty on the penod. Professor DodwcU, more dis- 
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ccmmg than most of his prcdcccsson wntcs of Major Adams 
havmg achieved as bnlliantly successful a campaign as the 
Pn glish ever fought m India,* [164] 

Adams on the tanks of the Karamnassa had stood -where Chve 
had stood after dnving the Shah Zada out of Bihar but now it 
was as though Fate \vcrc jealous of the laurels that Chve had 
gathered with so much ease. Havinc depnved him of one 
urnque title to distmction she proareded to dim the lustre of 
Plasscy even further by supplymg the ^vorld with a far greater 
mihtaiy event In August of the following year Hector Monro 
a Kmg s officer of the 89th reheved Chve s fnend John Camac 
of the command. Munro found the arm) m the improper 
posture of inactive defence against the mvasion of the allied 
princes from Oude and m that state of open mutmy that was 
never far absent m this period. He stamped out the mutmy with 
vigorous measures and then boldly led the army into Oade. On 
October 33 he met the confederate host of Emperor Viacr, and 
Na-wab on the battlefield of Buxar 857 Europeans 5297 sepoys 
and 918 native cavalry with 20 field-pieces oppos^ the most 
formidable Indian army yet encountered, mcluding as it did 
numerous battahons of oisaplmcd sepoys, field-piece* worked by 
European renegade* and deserten powerful battcncs of heavy 
artillery and 5000 fierce Afghan horsemen fiom the -victonous 
army of Ahmad Shah which had three years before Delhi 
and smashed the Maracha power on die fatal field of Pampat an 
ar^ m all numbering between 40 000 and 60 000 

The battle raged from eight in the mommg until late afternoon 
and -was fiercely contested at every pomt, as is home out by the 
hca-vy British loss of 847 men. But it ended in the complete 
rout of the enemy -who left some 2000 dead on the field and 
lost several thousand more m thar frantic efforts to ford a nver 
The Nawah Vmcr of Oude fled mto the Rohiila country 
opening up the whole of his dominions to Bntuh conquest the 
Emperor Shah Alam ( previ ously known to these pages as the 
Shah Z ada, the Mogul heir) submitted and put Tiirrurlf under 
English protection while Mir stripped of wealth and 

power became a fugitive from avenging justice and disappeared 
into complete obscurity Thus Buzar ranks with Plassey as a 
deaswe event and far above it as a mihtary achievement. 

It was not so regarded by everybody however The spuit of 
faction had by now gamed such complete possession of many 
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men’s minds as to warp every view they expres 
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the RohiHas 2nd Marathas On May 3, the day Clive landed at 
Calcutta, Caniac was on his way to Koralu Three weeb later 
he crossed the Jumna at Kalpi, drove the Marathas back towards 
Gwalior and received the submisnon of Shuja-ud-daula. 

The English were on the road to Dclhu For a long time lead- 
mg minds among the English and French had cherished the 
ambition of some day marching thither and replacing the 
Emperor upon his throne. Was it occauscofscntiraent that they 
had this ambition ? It was m part, and also because they wishca 
to receive the benefits of his favour, prestige, and the remnants of 
his authonty and greatly exaggerataJ the value of those benefits 
This had b^ Duplcixs anoBussy’s dream, and now it was 
Vansittarts Cootes Munros and Camacs Nor was it 
beyond realization There was no mterposmg enemy Boxar 
and Pamput, the Af^ian victory had b«wccn them practically 
opened me gates of the aty to the aE-conquenng British. For 
Ahmad Shah, having so nearly achieved his object of semng the 
empire of Hindustan for himself had had his ambiQon thwarted 
by a mutiny of his army and had had to return home. The 
answer lay with Chve, and with Chve alone. It was one of the 
few matten left for him to settle when he amvetL 

in 

Not even die affinn of Bengal and relations with the Nawab 
were left to be setded I Vanattart had somewhat cruelly trotted 
old Mir Jafar out ftom his comfortable, warm stable m Calcutta 
and forced him, weanly now to drag the broken-down coach of 
Indian gov ernmen t once morf. along thp A rrvaf^. And then 

having stayed long enough to know that ^ danger was passed, 
he had, with Warren Hastmgs, gone home. That was in 
November Their ship and Clive s would have passed c^ch 
odicr near to the Indian Coast if it had not been for that luckless 
visit to Rio Mr Spencer had m accordance with Suhvan’s 
orders come from Bombay and assumed the presidency 

If Clive had made an ordmanly passage he would have 
reached Ca lc u tt a before the death of Mir Janr on February 5 
Instead of that, he reached the Cape on New Year s day left it 
ten days later and then was becalmed for days at a timr m the 
vast cxpanic oF the Indian Ocean. Sighting an Knglisli tail had 
enabled him to hear of the batdc of Buxar But it was April 10 
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when at last the Kent reached Madras, before he learned of Mir 
Jafar’s deadi And he still did not know the use that the Spencer 
council had made of that event. It was the very opportunity 
that he lumself wanted m order to put into effect Ins own plans 
for Bengal 

What tliosc plans were, now that he knew that all the 
preliminary work was done and mihtary supremacy re-estab- 
hshed, he outhned to Rous m a letter from Madras 

“We have at last arrived at that critical Conjuncture which 
I have long foreseen. I mean that Conjuncture which renders 
It necessary for us to determme, whether we can or shall take 
the whole to ourselves, Meer Jaffeir is dead, and his natural 
Son IS a minor, but I know not whether he is yet declared 
Successor , Suja Dowla is beat out of his Dominions , We are 
in possession of them, and it is scarcely an Hyperbole to say 
that the whole Mogul Empire is m our hands. The Inhabi- 
tants of the Country, we know by long Expenence, have no 
Attachment to any Nabob whatever, their Troops are neither 
disaphned, nor commanded, nor paid as ours are. Can it then 
be doubted that a large Army of Europeans would effectively 
preserve to us the Sovereignty, as I may call it, not only by 
keepmg m Awe the Ambition of any Country Pnnee, but by 
rendenng us so truly formidable, that no French, Dutch or 
other Enemy could ever dare to molest us ^ ” 

Chve did not, however, draw horn these premises — ^not aU 
of them were actual facts ^ — the conclusion we might expect. 
Far firom it He knew how httle the Company rehshed the 
thought of conquest , to know that the whole Mogul Empire 
was m their hands would give them the reverse of pleasure. 
So he hastened to set their mmds at rest about his mtentions on 
that pomt As far as Bengal was concerned, “ we must mdeed 
become the Nabobs ourselves m fact, if not in name, perhaps 
totally so without disguise.” But for the rest, he expressed 
strong disapproval of all that had been gomg on, of the steady 
advance towards Delhi and the extending conquests “ I mean 
absolutely to bound our possessions, assistance and conquests to 
Bengal, never shall the gomg to Delhi be a plan adopted, if 
possible to be avoided, by me, and you may depend upon my 

^ Especially not the one stating that the inhabitants of the country had “no 
attachment to any Nabob whatever ” 1 
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putting a stop to it. He would not, lie declared, have gone a 
step toher than what was necessary to preserve and pursue 
our commcraal advantages 

This sudden moderation on his part is remarkable. It is almost 
as though he ^vcrc taking a leaf out of Mr Suhvan shook. And 
this IS probably precisely what he was doing His fight with 
Suhvan was not over and he must have known that Suhvan 
more nearly represented the sentiments of the Company than he 
himselfdid, ^Commercial Advantages ’^wasthcplatfonnupon 
which Suhvan stood. There were more elections ahead, and 
Chve to hold his ground must seem to be sharing that platform 
with his enemy 

But having planted that seed firmly m the mind of Mr Rous 
m his next words he ncady, though vaguely, removed it because 
his actual intenuons were really qmte oificrcnt ‘ But since our 
\ficws arc attended and smcc Commerce alone is not now the 
whole of die Company s Support, we must go forward, to retract 
13 impossible. And there for die moment he left the matter and 
perhaps wudy for what he meant by going forward was 
lomctbmg that the Company had disapproved each time, so fiir 
that It had been suggested 

It was none other than to accept the Emperor s repeated offer 
ofthedeu'^j/ ofBcngal, that offer which Chve had da^lcd before 
the noses of both Pitt and Suhvan, and which would mean that 
the English would have the spending of ^2,000 000 not all of 
which by any means would be needea for t& expenses of govern- 
ment. In fact, Clive reckoned that the annnal net gam to the 
Company would be 122 lakhs or ;£i650 000 The recent 
Enghsh victories had removed the objections to acceptance that 
Chve himself had previously considoed vahd, namely the lack 
of power The Fi^Iish now liad power m plenty to cxcrasc 
the time-honoured right of conquest to take tnbutc. 

The Kent after a tnef call at Madras sailed on. But Mr 
Spencer and his Council had not waited for lO long-delayed 
arrival to proclaim the successor to Mir Jaftr and arrange terms 
with him. Such things could not wait, however muA Lord 
Chve might upon arrival think dificrcntly 
Mir Janr* s dea t h enabled the Pngluh, aj Chve saw to gam all 
power in the state for themselves, Th^ had complete control 
of the ntoation, and they conld now if they harl -wished, have 
appropriated the enure kingdom. They had a choice of h^in 
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an eighteen-year-old son, who was a complete degenerate m- 
terested only m dancmg girls, and a six-year-old grandson With 
either they could make what terms they pleased Spencer chose 
the son, Najm-ud-daula, and, exactly as Chve proposed domg, 
made him sign a treaty that put an end to any pretensions of ruling 
his own country His army was reduced to a size only large 
enough to support his digmty, mamtam mtemal peace, and 
collect the revenues. His apphcation to the Emperor for the 
sanads that would confer on him a legal tide to his throne was to 
be made only through the Governor and Council And, worst 
humiliation of ah, he was no longer free to appomt bis own 
ministers In a word, he was made a mere puppet As his 
deputy and chief minister he was given a Moslem nobleman, 
Mohammed Reza Khan, the best available man for the job, but 
one whom he cordially feared and dishked Vainly he asked for 
his own favounte, who was none other than the ever-green 
mtnguer, the arch-troublemaker of the state, the double-dyed 
traitor and conspirator, Nuncomar Spencer at first entrusted to 
Nuncomar and Rai Durlab together the collection of the 
revenues, but upon evidence of fresh treasons commg to hght he 
acted with commendable promptness and ordered Nuncomar’s 
dismissal and removal to Calcutta Thus Najm-ud-daula was 
left with no hope at all, except the faint one that Lord Chve 
would upon bis arrival make arrangements more to bis taste. 

Vansittart bad previously disposed of conquered Oude. After 
his defeat at Buxar Shah Alam had made attractive proposals to 
the Governor, which he had accepted The choice lay between 
givmg the country to the defeated Emperor or to the defeated 
Nawab Vansittart gave it to the Emperor, takmg for the Com- 
pany the district of Benares Chve was to reverse the decision 
But It made htde difference the battle of Buxar bad shaken 
the state of Oude to its foundations, and whether the Enghsh 
wished It or not they could not now restore what they had over- 
thrown Under any ruler Oude’s dependence upon the Com- 
pany was assured, with all the disadvantages as well as advantages 
that entailed 

No one could object with any justice to these measures taken 
by themselves, but Spencer and his council had stored up immense 
trouble for themselves by their dehberate contempt for the 
Company’s orders agamst receipt of presents They had 
received the Covenants on January 24 and at once pigeon-holed 
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them. Nor li this in the least turpnsinc smcc thev knew that the 
Covenants were merdy the result of Siuivan s ana Chvc s private 
quatrd They saw no reason for takmn them scnously and fully 
expected that Chvc when he amved would have an order 
coimtcrmandmg them m his pocket, as they could not really 
bcheve that he or any Governor would dchbcratdy depnve 
himself and his fiiends of this source of mcomc. ”^^y they 
asked should the Council lay themselves under restraints 
unknown to any of their predecessors ? At any rate, if Chvc 
personally was responsible for the order, it was dearly his job 
to enforce it So now that the customary opportunity for 
presents had come with the accession of a new Nawab they 
seized itjoyfully, and the sum of £139 357 passed mto the pockets 
of the councillors 

To complete the background of Chvc s assumption of office 
the Counal had tactlessly taken upon itself to secure &om the 
Nawab the reversion of Chvc s Ja^hin to the Company upon ex- 
piration ofthe term agreed upon with him. They might very wcU 
nave left this htdc matter to Chvc, having settled everything else. 

In Chve s letter to Rous appean a highly ogmBcant passage, 
which reveals that what was to be the dominant Imc of thought 
and acaon after he reached his dcstmaaon was fully devdoped 
well m advance 

See what m Augean Stable there is to be cleaned . The 
Confusion we bchoTo, what does it arise from ^ Rapaaty and 
Luxury die unreasonable desire of many to acquire m an 
Instant, what only a few can, or ought to possefs. Every Man 
would be nch without the Ments of long Service and feom 
this incessant Compenuon undoubtedly spnngs that Disorder 
to which we must apply a Remedy or be undone, for it is not 
only malignant but contageous. The new Covenants (tho 
I do not enurdy approve of their present Shape) will rna^e a 
be ginnin g Many of the Crvil Servants will probably resign 
th^ Employments. The Court of Directon must supply me 
Se tt le m ent with young men more moderate, or less eager m 
their pursuit of Wealdi, and we may perhaps be reduced to the 
necessity of drawing some Semor Servants feom the other 
S etdcTue nts It must be your Care and I trust you will do all 
m your Power to send out proper Gentlemen. Affiun seem 
to be coming to such a Pass ^t in a hole tune there will 
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hardly be any body at the Council Board above the Rank or 
Age of a Writer In short, the Evils, Civil and Mihtary are 
enormous, but they shall be rooted out. Whatever Odium 
may be thrown upon me by the mahce or Disappomtment of 
Individuals I am resolved to act for the Advantage of the 
Company m every Respect I have not here time to inform 
you of my whole Plan of Reformation, but the Motives upon 
which I have found it, bemg no other than the pubhc Good, 
you may safely exert yourself m its Support, if it should stand 
m need of your Assistance, which I hardly thmk it can, tho’ 
Faction should be soil raging I propose no Advantage to 
myself— I am determined to return to England without having 
acquired one Farthmg addition to my Fortune Surely then 
I cannot possibly design anythmg but pubhc Good ” 

It is easy to see that Chve’s accustomed good fortune had 
deserted him completely. He was no longer lucky m the times 
of his comings and gomgs His victory over Suhvan had been 
gamed when men were m a state of pamc, thinkmg their affairs 
desperate and clutching at him as the one hope of savmg them 
How far otherwise was the actual situation • Thus the back- 
ground to his second administration contrasted strongly with that 
of his first, and the contrast w^ not at all m his favour In 1756 
he had come m very truth as a dehverer, the man that the hour 
urgently demanded But now dehverance had already come, 
the setdement had saved itself by its own efforts, and it was neither 
expecting nor wanting the kmd of speaal emergency first-aid 
service that Chve was best qualified to give What could he 
give m place of it ^ The answer hes m the first mention of the 
Augean stable I f he could do noth ing fo r the setders, he std l 
co jd-d do jnuc fffor the Directors , he still could cleanse the stable 
he had discovered And because whatever he did was bound to 
focus attention, the result has been that the much-pubhcized 
stable has bulked larger m the history books than the mihtary 
exploits of Adams and Munro Yet for Chve personally it 
would have been much better if, upon finding that his services m 
a milit ary capaatv were no long; er required, he ha d fore p rone h iS' 
@pQ pii 3 ^ avd appomtment andT iu^teadrffaken ship straight 
back to E nglaud. - Because however successful he might be m his 
work of reform, the consequences could not be other than 
disastrous to him 
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Chapter Ttvetity-foitr 
THE DICTATOR 

Tlioje great and glonota adyantagca whixdi they (the Company) are »o 
joitly en^ed to c 1 1 v i 


1 

No DOUBT on the morning of May 3 the European inhabitants 
of Calcutta were going through the moQom of work as usual 
but a general torpor had descended upon them tome weeks before 
with the advent of the hot season. This was now at its height 
and the intolerable heat had akcady sapped their energies and 
frayed their tempen It was the season when savage passions 
were apt to be unloosed and deeds of violence comnuttci 
Normally rehef would be had m inactivity lasting for three or 
four months But this year unhappily for all concerned, it was 
to be very diSercnt, For on that morning the Kent at last landed 
its passengers at Fort William. 

Ihc cn^ was like that of turning on a powerful dynamo 
Lord Clive s battencs of energy had been completely reebarged in 
England.] The long voyage, the news that nc had received at 
MadraTTlnd the vanous firah items he learned immediately upon 
landing tM.de his temper anything but good. Hccouldnotluvc 
received a warm welcome He must speedily have rcali2cd how 
htdc his arrival was denred and how angry the gentlemen of 
cotmol were at thor supersession. Both he and they m fact, 
were m a mood for a quarrel and everything was set for a violent 
explosion 

He lost not a moment in getting to woik. He must have gone 
straight from the ship to his office m Government House. For 
before scckmg repose that evening he had already written to tell 
General Camac nut he had found the government in a more 
distracted state, if possible, than he lud reason to expect. 
j When a man s mind is made up well m advance it is easy for hig 
to-rr a r TT ' qm 3 c m neiusion s. fk)r that reason it was natural t£at 
Chvc should decide that the measures tahm by Mr Spencer s 
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anything final about them undl Lord Chvc s amvaL Alas I 
how 15 me Engluh name sunk I I could not avoid paying the 
tnbutc of a few tears to the departed and lost fame of the 
Bntish nation (irrecoverably so, I fear) However, as I do 
declare, by that Great Being who is the searcher of all hearts, 
and to wnom we must be accountable, if there must be an 
hereafter that I am come out with a mind supenor to all 
corruption and that I am determined to destroy these great 
and growing evils or perish m the attempt. 

With this exordium and m this spint Clive began his second 
administration of Bengal 

To his Committee on Fnday he declared his purposes 
‘ A very few days arc elapsed imcc our arrival and yet if we 
consider what has already come to our knowledge, we cannot 
hesitate a moment upon the neressity of assuming the power 
^that 11 in us of conductmg as a Select Committee, the afiiurs 
both avil and mihtary or tliis settlement. What do we bear 
of what do we sec, hot anarchy confusion, and, what is worse, ^ 
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That he would receive such evidence was scarcely in doubt. 
Under circumstances hke these, evidence, plenty and to spare, is 
always fortlicommg m India, where it is die very human desire of 
a people long accustomed to despotic rule to stand m well with 
whomsoever vnelds supreme power Mohammed Reza Kdian, 
m great fear as he was, wished to curry favour with the new 
rulers whilst the Nawab, for Ins part, wished to hurt the mmister 
who had paid out the donations So it was not surpnsmg that 
the Nawab should have handed Chve a letter m which he accused 
Mohammed Reza KEan of distributmg the twenty lakhs as bnbes 
to die council to mamtam him m office, nor that Mohammed 
Reza Khan omitted to dispute the charge. Chve professed 
himself perfecdy satisfied and sent home a full account of the 
shameful transaction. 

The council were not prepared, however, tamely to accept 
their dishonour though they did not choose the groimd of their 
defence very wisely. Mr. Johnstone desired that the question 
“ whether the acceptance of all presents is improper ” should be 
put to each member of the Board m turn. Naturally the accused 
voted one way and Chve and his Committee the other. Mr. 
Johnstone mamtamed that where they were not the price of 
unworthy services and no trust was betrayed for them, then 
acceptance was m no way improper, and m the present instance, 
as bemg previous to the execution of the deeds of covenants, as 
warrantable as m tune past by any who had received them. 
And he naturally conclucled by brmgmg up the matter of Chve’s 
jaghire and throvang it in his face 

Chve, no doubt fully prepared for this, made a vehement 
reply expatiating upon the great services he had rendered the 
Nawab for which the jaghire was a fitting reward : 

' “ Let the impartial world determine, whether those who have 

succeeded me with inferior pretensions, and even m inferior 
stations, have conducted themselves with equal propnety or 
moderation It is unnecessary for me to dwell upon the 
subject of my own conduct, having long ago pubhshed every 
particular relating to it, and havmg long ago had the satisfac- 
tion of seemg it approved by my employers If aU Mr 
Johnstone’s transactions wih bear the test as well as mme, he 
will no doubt receive as honourable testimomals of pubhc 
approbation as I did ” 
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Argument upon any porat was utterly futile. The councillors 
realized they were mc^y banging their heads against a stone 
wall Chvc is really our king ‘wrote one of their friends , 

‘ his word is law and as m your time he laughs at con- 
tradictiQDS * [i66] 

Their whole point of view was of course entirely difierent 
from Chve’s They and he were talking about (jmte different 
things when they spoke of * peace and tranquillity ** In thar 
eyes Mr Spencer had already restored that desirable condition 
So far from his appomtment havmg caused dissension, they 
claimed that he had reconciled all quarrels and was beloved and 
respected by them alL Which was probably true, because any 
governor who did not mterferc too much m their pursuit of 
fortunes could naturally \vm thar affection I Even Vansittart 
after having given up the vam struggle against the inland trade 
upon the outbreak of war with Mir Kasim was now ' adored, 
Tncir rage against Chvc personally blmded them from scemg 
the weakness of thar position, that unanimity m pursuit of their 
own interests was net the kmd of txanqmlhty that Chvc felt be 
had been sene to restore. 

They attnbuted, moreover his conduct to the basest motives 
his desire to revenge himself on Sohvan his momBanon at 
finding' nothmg lot for the exercise of his gemus ‘andatbemg 

excluded fiom that merit which otherwise would have centrea 
entirely in him, his need for findmg fi«h scope for his abounding 
cnermes and for discovering some pretext for assuming the powers 
conditionally given him without which, they said, with his 
masterful nature he could not be happy a day They were 
ftinoas with die Company for havmg as they thought, cravcnly 
capitulated to him and so made them the victims of the ambition 
spite and uncontroUablc disposition of one man, finally they 
beheved that m orda to give an appearance of virtue and mtegnty 
to his own actions and obtain the ment that his soul hankered 
after he had deliberately chosen to throw r^roach upon the 
counaL [167] 

No defimte verdict can be rendered on obscure and 
complex matter of motives. All these moaves were probably 
present m some degree m Chvc s consaous and, still more, sutn 
consaous nund. He was, as we have seen, m a tumult of con- 
flicting desires and emotions- Desire to render genume public 
service wrestled with his own urgent need to gam pubhc applause, 
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He was a man tormented by tlie way m winch fate had played 
him false, and all his behaviour was that of a man driven by some 
great compulsion along a road not of his own choosmg. In the 
next chapter we shall examuie more rmnutely mto his conduct 
m order to see how it compared with his professions Meanwhile, 
we shall only quote the comment of the histonan James Mdl as 
seemmg to approximate more nearly to die truth than the per- 
fervid words of these furious men 

“ The impartial judge \vill probably find, that the interest of 
the Comimttee to make out die appearance of a strong neces- 
sity for mvestmg themselves with extraordmary powers, after 
die ongmal cause for them had ceased to exist, had some 
influence on dieir delineations ” [i68] 

All this time Chve had been longmg to leave Calcutta and jom 
Camac m Oude m order to carry through Ins plans for a pohncal 
setdement for which conditions were now npe On May 26 
Shuja-ud-daula, having seen his last hope of reconquermg his 
domimons fade out when the Marathas were dnven back, crossed 
the Ganges and surrendered to Camac at Allahabad Here the 
victors and the vanquished now waited impatiendy for Chve’s 
commg. Accordingly on June 25, after the rams had begun, 
Chve set out on the long six-hundred-mile journey up the nver 
which took him to cooler, drier, and healthier country. 

He was still, however, to be pursued by the heat of faction 
Now It was Mr Sumner who provoked his anger He had 
left his second member of the Committee with instructions to put 
mto eflect an order for the reduction m size of the council by 
omittmg the chiefs of subordmate factories The reform was 
salutary, bemg directed towards strengthemng the council as an 
executive disaplmary body, but it caused more mdignation 
Sumner was not made of the same stuff as Chve , when he 
discovered that the order contravened other recent orders of the 
Company, he bowed to the storm and held the matter over. 
Such weakness flung Chve mto a fit of rage. He soundly berated 
Sumner, appealed to the other members of his Committee for 
support, and made it abundandy clear that he bitterly regretted 
ever havmg named Sumner as his successor 1 

How, he wrote Sumner, could he ever have allowed himself 

^ Chve, wnting to Margaret, descnbed Sumner as “ a most despicable wretch, 
mean, avanaous, rapaaous, tyranmcal, selfish and timid ” [169] 
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to be mflucnccd by the arguments of the sdf-mtcrcstcd Coondl- 
lon who by that conduct have exposed themselves to such a 
severe cnacism that I jmagmc few of them will escape dismisnon 
from the service ? He did not care what the Company s 
mstruenons were 


m my opimon who had the nomination of the Committee, 
and ot^t to be a judge with what powers and upon v diac 
terms I accepted the Government, we are empowered to 
pursue the means we thmb proper and to set aside, or suspend 
puttmg m execution, any order we may thmk detriment to 
the Company the signing of die Covenants excepted 

'-i/The exception is significant, but the posinvc dedarauon that 
he was not bound by any orden is even more so Vcstcd_with 
vague powers he was acting as a dictator would and makmg his 
own mterpretanon of the Company s mterest his sole rmc of 
conducL It was by the same aothonty that he had mstiuctcd 
Sumner also to prepare a plan for the prohibited inland trade m 
salt, betel-nut, and tobacco 

He was a fimanc now m the cause of good government. Was 
Ins fury partly that of a man with a bad consaence ? Tofiaends 
at home he railed agamst the mau who was frilmg to support 
himm the great work of reformation. 


If I am supported from home I will refonn the settlement 
If not I shall return to my fiimily and friends well pleased with 
bang reheved fitim suth a burtnen that I would not even Mr 
SuUvan loaded with- If he knew what I sufier both m con- 
sutunon and mmd he would [jTo] 

The rest of tbc passage is unfbrtunarely illegible. How did be 
thmk Mr Sulivan would feel ? Did he think Sulivan would be 
sorry diat he hadmade him pay thii heavy pnee for the confirma- 
tion o£]m jaghJre ? 

He suspected Mr Sumna of trhpming to go over to the side 
of the council as soon as his back was turned, even of trying to 
disgust him so that he would hasten his departure. Btft he 
posmvdy declared that nothing would t^akr him go until he 
knew that his measures had been approved. 

The reports of the council s bchavioar grew worse the frxther 
up-country he went. At last at Allahabad he burst out to 
Syka 
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The beliaviour of die council has convinced me they are 
children and fools as well as knaves, and I am not at aU sur- 
prised that diey have demeaned diemselves m the manner you 
represent, for we may now vuth great propnety let the sense 
of humamty give way to justice. For my own part I am 
deterniuied as one to show them no more mercy. Indeed, it 
now becomes necessar)'- as well for our vmdication as for the 
advantage of die Company to make an example of them and 
represent them m die proper colours to the Court of Directors.” 

n 

For the moment, however. Ins mind was fixed on the much more 
important objects of lus journey, and above all on consum- 
matmg the acquisition for the Company of the revenues of Bengal. 

Litde needed to be done at Murshidebad except to make it 
still clearer that the Nawab was now nothing but a pensioner of 
the Company and his mimsters practically its servants. Chve 
distrusted Mohammed Reza Khan and to curtail his power he 
assoaated with him m the admmistration his old fnend Rai 
Durlab and the two Seths (sons of the bankers murdered by Ivlir 
Kasim) He found the young Nawab sunk m that state of 
complete profligacy that faahtated, nay, rather rendered neces- 
sary his total exclusion from rulership So his palace was now 
made mto a pleasant asylum where he could mdulge his taste 
for dissipation to his heart’s content, unhmdered by any hard 
need for economy, smee Chve to aid him in his search for 
happmess gave him an allowance of 53 lakhs (^600,000) just 
for the expenses of himself and his household The manner m 
which Najm-ud-daula expressed his gratitude for this treatment 
is famous : “ Thank God ! I shall now have as many dancmg 
gnls as I please ” 

When these words were spoken the last npple passed over the 
spot where once had been the proud pnnapahty of Bengal, 

, off-shoot of the great Mogul Empne, with its Nawahs and its 
durhar, Moslem lords and wealthy Hmdu bankers, magnificence 
and poverty, turbulence and folly. From now on the Enghsh 
were responsible before God, if not m the eyes of the world, and 
stdl less at first m then own eyes, for the welfare of the twenty 
to thirty milli ons of people that inhabited this great region, 
larger than most of the countries of Europe. 
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It was a tcmfic responsibility — awfiil unwanted undreamt of 
meurred thoughdessfy by men looking only for secure ‘ cora- 
mcraal advantages ana unable, as they bcLcvcd, to find them 
except by means of military force and pohacal posver Is it any 
svondcr that at first every kind of fiction was employed to conceal 
from their own imsvilling eyes and the hosolc eyes of their 
European nvals the fact that it had been meurred at all ? They 
not only did not svant it, but they were totally unprepared for 
It. There was not a smgic man m the Company s ranks, dircCTor 
or servant with the mentahty the trainmg tnc abihty or the 
knowledge needed for the task of setting up m an Asiatic country 
a new government lee alone admimstcnng it to the peace and 
tamfacoon of the people. 

There wasjustoncmansogifrcd Warren Hasongs ayoungman 
of thirry-thrcc, but be was no longer m the service. He might 
never re-enter the service. He had gone home wnth Vansittart, 
havmg alhed himself so whole-heartedly with his discredited 
ducf that It was doubtful whether he would ever be employed 
agam not, at least as long as Chvc controUed the Company 
The man who had brought these dungs to pass was not Iikciy 
to have been undoly troubled by inch thoughts. For to Chvc the 
fieaons were the all-uhportant consideration beyond which he 
never really saw He, tnc man of action, the acquirer of empire 
m terms of wealth, now went on his impcnous, resdess way 
leaving the first of his fieaons the ruler of Bengal, to sink 
silcndy m a brief while into an unlamcntcd early grave. What 
engaged his mind now was the disposal of provinces and re v enues 
the dispocaon of his army and the dcmarcaaon of fionoers — not 
the wclfrrc of die hundreds of htdc villages that dotted the banks 
of the mighty nver up whose strong current he was bang 
labonoosly borne. When on August i he reached Benares he 
completed the second stage of his journey 
At this pomt, if we were writing of another age and another 
n u n , we might pause to desenbe the histoncal anaquiacs and 
religious and calmral assocuaons of that great centre of Hmdcnsni 
and of the regions of Hindustan liiar lay beyond with tbar 
memorials of anaent crvilizaaons and Imng faiths But to do 
so here would be an irrelevancy and an anachronism. Such 
thmgi could have left but a slight impression on the mmd of Clrve, 
not prepared by knowledge or mchnaaon to receive them or to 
let them play any part m ms mental processes, 
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A contemporary cntic descnbed dns lack of curiosity, not by 
any means confined to Cbve, m scatbmg terms . 

“ A near acquamtance with hidostan manifests the precarious 
credit that is due to travellers who take a shght survey of distant 
coimtnes And, mdeed, we have received very htde informa- 
tion m regard to the few fragments of leammg m that empire 
from the civil and mihtary servants of the Company, who 
seemed to have never been diverted from a sordid pursuit after 
riches, by hberal mquiry mto the state of arts and sciences of 
a people who though sunk mto voluptuousness and effemmacy, 
still preserve latent sparks of useful knowledge If our modern 
conquerors of the East returned home hke the Roman generals 
loaded with -the spoils of the vanqmshed, they cannot boast 
hke them of havmg been tutored by Mars and l\^erva ” [171] 

Chve, whose nmd was mvmcibly utditanan, had no tune to 
waste on such matters At Benares he met the Nawab-Vmer 
of Oude, who had come to meet him, and at once announced to 
him his mtention of revokmg Vansittart’s arrangement and 
restormg to him aU his former dominions, except the districts of 
Allahabad and Korah, on payment of an mdemmty of 50 lakhs. 
Shuja-ud-daula was naturally pleased and expressed appropnate 
J gratitude “ Such an instance of generosity m a victorious 
enemy,” reported Chve to his Committee, “ exceeded his most 
sangmne expectations, and we doubt not will be the best founda- 
tion of that umon and annty which we so eamesdy wish to 
secure ” 

Generous the act may have been, though at the expense of 
Shah Alam, to whom the territory had been previously promised , 
expedient it certainly was, if the common verdicts regardmg the 
relative fitness for rule of Shuja-ud-daula and the Emperor may 
be beheved, for the latter appears to have been as far below the 
average of Indian rulers as the former was above it The only 
other alternative, to take the country mto Bntish hands, would 
have been considered right and proper m the foUowmg century, 
but m 1765 It was not even an alternative. 

Accompanied by Shuja-ud-daula Chve then proceeded to 
Allahabad, where the Emperor was waiting to be told his fate 
< Chve gave him as his impenal demesne the two reserved distncts 
of Korah and Allahabad, providmg a revenue of 28 lakhs, with a 
promise of Bntish protection Shah Alam, however, bemg an 
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Emperor was not so easily satisEcd. He put forward all manner 
of acmands which Chvc, bemg the representative of the con- 
quering power, brushed lightly ande« rShah A lam though he 
was an Emperor, had to rahse that he was as dependent upon 
English bounty as any beggar in his domimons Then, when he 
had duly expressed ms gratitude Chvc made a deal with him 
m exchange for the damtl of Bengal, Bihar, and Onssa the 
Company would pay him an annual tribute of 26 lakhs from the 
revenues 

And now there was real toy in the Emperor s heart, and 
astonishment as well smcc the impenal treasury had received 
none of its lawful tnbutc from the viceroys of Bengal for longer 
than he eared to remember Indeed, it is probable that he would 
have been willmg to grant the davani which he had previously 
twice pressed upon the English without any quid pro quo so httlc 
expectant was he of any favours 

The deal that was to bring the Company so much weal and 
woe was quickly made. On August 12 the Emperor issued the 
royal firman and mounted his throne, once more the soveraen 
lora of lands once more the reapient of tnbuce &om futhim 
rubjeca 

"What matter that the throne ’ was an ordinary armchair 
hastily dressed with a rug for the august occasion ? What 
matter that it stood on an F-ngliA dinmg-tablc and the dinmg- 
tablc stood in Clive s tent ? Or that the dironc the poor man 
really wanted to ot on was the throne ofhis ancestors m Delhi, the 
throne ofAkbar made ofgold, encrusted with jewels andmvested 
with power honour and dignity ? What did matter was that 
the occupant of this throne could still issue imperial decrees 
supposedly compcfling all subjects to obedience. Lclive s 
purpose was served •when the En gbsb ponuon in Bengal was 
Icgahxed, as it now was, with the Company as dewan bemg made 
part of the constitutional framework of the empire. Now too 
he could obtain the confirmation ofhis jaghire and its reversion to 
the Company as Spencer had already obtamed it from Najm-ud- 
daola. 

What matter too if the Emperor wished for British troops to 
escort him to Delhi and maintain htm upon his proplcss throne ? 
That idea, like the one of makmg him ruler of Oude, Clrvc had 
already scornfully cast aside as rash and devoid of utility to the 
Company Had not the benefits of the imperial sancuoil already 1 
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'been obtained, and if more were desired could they not be 
obtained witli greater case at Allahabad than at Delhi ^ 

There can be no denying that Clive’s reasoning was based on 
hard rcahty widiout a trace of the sentimentality and false belief 
in the importance of the Mogul Empire tliat bemused most of Ins 
contemporaries. He recognized a ghost when he saw one and 
knew exactly how much value to attach to lum, and how httlc ’ 
The second fiction, that the Company derived its status in Bengal 
from the sovereign of all India, was now supenmposed upon the 
first, and witli that Clive rested contentd 

The treaty of Allahabad, signed by the Nawab-Vizicr and 
Clive on August i6, was designed to solve the Company’s defence 
problem by scttuig up a friendly buffer state on its vulnerable 
north-west frontier and permitting the British garnsons to Be'- 
wntlidrawni within the boundaries of Biliar. Expansion being no 
part of Clive’s plan, Buhvant Singh’s zcmindary " of Benares was 
handed back to Shuja-ud-daula with a guarantee of British 
protection. 

/The treaty was, m fact, the first attempt to solve a problem 
whose final solution was a frontier tliat stretched from ocean to 
ocean and from Cape Comorm to die great Himalayas, with 
always a big question mark to the nordi-wcst. The attempt to 
find the “ right ” frontier in diat direction was to produce half 
the pohtical and mihtary lustory of British India for the next 
hundred and fifty years , the British moved on from one line 
to a stronger one beyond, and even when diey reached the end of 
the plams and faced die great mountam fastnesses of Afghamstan 
they still for a long time were not satisfied, because of passes 
hke the Kliyber diat had for centunes afforded access to mvadmg 
armies , but bitter experience was to prove to them that they 
could go no farther Hn 1765, where Chve stopped, there was 
no natural frontier at all, not even a nver, ^d t|iat was why some 
of the hopes bom of his treaty were deluso’fy'’'’The first natural , 
hne of defence of Bengal was the Ganges, which embraced both 
Oude and Bengal The Nawab-Vizier was too weak, as some 
observers saw at the time, to defend that hne unaided Chve 

^ The British respect for legal forms is nowhere better seen than m the words of 
Edmund Burke “ This is the great act of the constitutional entrance of thei 
Company mto the body pohtic of India It gave to the settlement of Bengal al ■ 
fixed constitutional form, with a legal title, aclmowledged and recognized now for! ^ 
the first time by all the natural powers of the country, because it arose from] I 
the charter of the undoubted sovereign ” 

® A zemmdary was very s imilar to a feudal fief 
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had promiicd assistance but he could not have yi tin pa te d how 
much would be required or he would haix made provision for 
the additional expense that this would niSl to the Company 
This was one of the features of the treaty lhat Warren Hastings 
had to correct eight ycari later when even that short space of 
tune had rcvcalca its glaring wcalcncsscs. ) 

The sad and sombre story ofBnmh relations with Oude, bound 
to Bengal by ihc closest ties of geography and mutual dependence, 
began with the sigmng of this treaty The buficr statc^^ to 
prove no buffer but an endless source of \ (^aQomyan^ * and 
I Ignominy to successive Govcmors-Gcncral fbr a hundred yean 

Nor was the other part of Chves arrangement with the 
' Emperor destmed to a better end Withm that same eight yean 
Shan Alam was to despair of ever obtammg his heart s desire 
from the hands of his Bntuh protccton and was to throw himself 
mto the arms of the only other power capable of hclpmg him, the 
Marathas allowmghimsclfto be conducted to Delhi b) them the 
vicum of a far hiracr barfi^ than the one Clive had made with 
him the ruler of lands at Allahabad, he was to be nothing bur a 
captive, a pensioner like Najnvud-daula at Delhi« 

^ Chvc elaborated his vic%v3 about Bntish pohey m a letter to 
the Company two year* after his retirement An idea is 
adopted if we let the Kmg go from us we shall lose our 
influence m Indostam I, on the contrary have ever been of 
opmion that our connection with him ought to be shaken off as 
soon as it honourably can and that die farther he removes from 
us the better Our tnbutc of twenty-six lack paid to him wiH 
ilwayi secure tranquihiy m BeimaL He condemned the 
corrent notion that it would be good policy to reduce the Mogul 
Empire to obedience to the Emperor M- Bossy mdml, 
entertained that project when the ftench were m possession of the 
five Circars, and directed the politics of the Deccan but a more 
wild, extravagant, and inconsistent, as well as disadvantageous 
plan never was conceived. Our safety depends up^ t^ 
oiramon of the natives. To reduce ail the mdcpendcntTiabobs m 
"idlegauu. would tJe to render the King not only formidable but 
destructive to ourselves. He realized, too that Oude could 
never be a menace to the Company and saw no sense m a hostile 
attitude towards Sbaja-ud-dama, Jachcving as he did that the 
Bnusbded scroyi made the Company invmablc agamst any 
native power [172] 
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Deciding and acting witli \\\% accustomed speed, Clive spent 
less than two weeks at Allahabad, and by August 21 he was 
already on his way back to Calcutta By that time he had also 
put into cficct his scheme, formed wdiile 111 England, for tlie 
reorganization of tlic army. 

He formed the troops into three brigades of equal strength and 
composition. Each consisted of one regiment of European 
infantT)', seven battalions of scpo)S, one squadron of native 
cavalr)' and one company of artillery. The first bngadc, under 
Sir Robert Fletcher, w as stationed at Monghyr ; the second, 
under Richard Smith, at Allahabad ; and the third, under Sir 
Robert Barker, at Patna. Clive understood better diaii anyone 
else hosv to obtaui a native army of maximum effiaency. The 
necessity of discipline was his cardinal prmaple, bemg notewordiy 
at a time wdien die tendency wms all the other way. A flock of 
new officers had recently come out to bnng the commissioned 
ranks of the units up to die strength that he required Of those 
who were posted to sepoy battahons he requured a sound know- 
ledge of the native tongue and close study of native customs and 
habits, and he refused to permit transfers to die European 
battahons, lus object bemg to budd up a strong esprit de corps m 
the Bengal native army 

As his boat sped down the swollen nver he wrote to Ins wife * 

“ I have received many letters from the dearest of wifes & 
best of parents who is seldom out of my thoughts one day 
together notwithstandmg the great & important concerns of 
the Company which take up the whole of my time, mdeed 
I am very much alter’d of late for I am always at the Pen nor 
can I avoid it consistent with my duty to my Employers. It 
must afford you a particular pleasure to hear that I enjoy my 
health better than m England and that action as formerly 
agrees better -with me than mdolence and lazmess I have been 
700 miles up the country m the Midil of the ramy season, his 
M^esty the Great Mogul & the Prune Vizier & myself have 
been very great together. Matters are setded to the mutual 
satisfaction of all parties, by a firm and I hope lastmg peace, so 
that tranqmhty is once more restored to these much ravaged 
& desolated Provinces It would amaze you (as Harry 
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expresses himself) to hear what diamonds rubies and gold 
mohun have been ofTcrM to Lady Chvc because she has not 
sign'd covenants However 1 have refused anything & have 
supported my digmty & kept up my mtegnty in the midil of 
ten thousand temptations. This will not however prevent my 
sending my wife some valuable presents which I cannot avoid 
receiving bang Nagarene * & presented m a pubhc manner it 
will md^ rest with the Dirccton whether I shall pay for 
them as I am determined to rccavc nothmg not even of the 
most tnflmg nature without giving them the particulars,' 

The presents he sent her mcluded a box ofjcwcls worth 42 000 
Arcot rupees eleven bundles of muslins and shawls two boxes of 
attar of roses, and two horses. 

He was m a hurry now to despatch home to the Company the 
most important advices they ever recaved, ' 

And if what I have already d(^c & propose doth not convmcc 
the Proprietors of the disinterestedness as well as mtegnty of 
my ptmaplcs & of my resolution to exert my abihucs to the 
utmost m defence of thar property wbch has been very much 
sported with of late by men of as bad hearts as heads I shall 
isdam m future throwmg away one thought more on so 
ungrateful a society 

He declared that he was as happy as a man at such a distance from 
his wife and family could be and he had the testimony of a good 
consacncc to support him m the most arduous task that ever was 
imderraken. 

Indeed I suffer no annety of mind but w 2 uc anscs on my 
wife s account and from the reflection of what she must suffer 
from so long & cruel a separation. However I am persuaded 
your good sense wiH suggest to you our separation was 
unavoidable, & that the duty you ow d to a growing & increas- 
ing family was much supenor to that of attending your 
husband, rest satisfied lu the reflection of whatever is is right 
& there is the greates t probabihty we »hall meet again tho not 
so soon as I expected when we parted from one another m 
Berkeley Square. 

He had informed the Directors that no concdcration on earth 
would ind u c e him to stay beyond the following year and he 
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expected to be home by April 1767. No cost or pams were to 
be spared m makmg Walcot, his new house, what he wished it to 
be against the tune of his arrival As for the house in Berkeley 
Square, he had noticed that the furmtiue was aU worn out, so 

“ I would have the Grand Fhght of Rooms furmshed m the 
nchest and most elegant manner, a man of great taste & 
judgment should be consulted & if any additional rooms can be 
built without spoihng or darkemng the others you have my 
consent for erecting them, I do empower you to make the 
House at Berkeley Square as fine & convement as you please 
immediately. What can I say more ” 

1 fchve was, mdeed, more exultant over what he had done than 
over any event smce Plassey, and for a reason that particularly 
concerned him personally The personal motive comes out very 
clearly m what he wrote to Orme “ Fortime,” he says, “ seems 
detemnned to accompany me to the last , every object, every 
sangume wish, is upon the point of bemgco^mletely fulfilled, 
and I am arrived at the piuiia^\of,aU I c^^ py afiinmng the 
' Company shall, m spite of all envy, mahce, faction and resentment, 
acknowledge they are become the most opulent Company m the 
world by the battle of P![^sey , and Su Hanmbal Hotpot 
[ ^ Suhvan] shall acknowledge die same ” In other words, he 
beheved that he had dehvered the coup de grace to Mr Suhvan 
.! The acquisition of the revenues was the crown to his own achieve- 
ilment, the fulfilment of Plassey — a golden crown that he had now 
' placed upon the corporate head of the Company while the laurel 
'wreath of a conqueror stiU rested upon his own brows ^uhvan 
had been opposed to receiving it as he had been opp^d to all 
his work, but Chve knew that Suhvan would now be undone, the 
stocks would go soarmg, dividends would have to be mcreased, 
and It would be he and no one else that the shareholders would 
have to thank for the boon. 

No one m Bengal shared his exultation, and for reasons that 
were only too clear There was no genuine merit m the achieve- 
ment. Vansittart could have had the dewani if he had wanted it 
or had cared nothing about contravening the Company’s orders. 
It was any governor’s for the asking There was, besides, the 
material consideration of wise pohcy And here there was 
plenty of room for difference of opmion, not merely as to how 
It would affect the Company’s position at home but still more 
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how It would a£fcct the people of Bengal and the Company i 
problem of government 

Yet even on thu last subjea Chvc managed to mamtam a tone 
of complete optiraism« He claimed that he had found the one 
certain cure for the ills that had been distressing the Company 
particularly the evil of repeated revolutions, the motive for which 
he had now removed. The servants had been laymg hands upon 
everything they did not deem the Company s property, but now 
that all the property that is to say all the revenues of the country 
bdonced to the Company the practice was cfiectually stopped. 
But this was only one of the manifold blessings that would now 
from his arrangement. It ^vas the essence ofit that the Company 
were not to collect the revenues nor take any part m administra- 
tion they were merely to sit at the scat of custom and receive 
the revenues from the hands of the finance ministers of the state. 
They were to be m the splendid posiaon of possessing all power 
and all the benefits of power without any of the disagTCcablc and 
arduous rcsponsibihaes That was its cnief virtue, Chvc would 
have them know 

All cause of contenaon with the government is now 
removed lecunty to the property freedom to the trade, and 
protccaon to the persons of the native inhabitants are insured. 
Funds for the provision of your mvestments for the main- 
tenance of your troops and for the necessities of war are 
established. Influence to command respect is acquired and 
we may m our present circumstances, be regarded as the spring 
which, concealed under die shadow of ^ Nabob s name, 
secretly gives moaon to this vast marhmr of gov ern ment 
without offering violence to the ongmal consutuuon. The 
increase of our own and dimmuuon of his power arc effected 
without encroachment on his prerogative. The Nabob holds 
m his hands, as he always did the whole cml administration, 
the distribution of justice, the disposal of offices, and all those 
sovereign rights which consutuft the essence of his dignity 
and form the most convenient bamcr between us and the 
jealousy of the other European settlements. 

Anybody who could wodc such a mirarV as dus would be 
justly entitled to be known as the greatest statesman the world has 
ever known. He would, m fact, he nothing less than a mag ia a n . 
But Clive was not that, for there was scarcely one word of 
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truth, in his picture. True, all cause of contention with the 
government was now removed, but that waTbecause the govern- 
ment was merely a name and a shadow, a mask — and masks 
cannot contend So far from the native mliabitants bemg msured 
anythmg, nothmg was msured to them except tbeir rum As for 
Tthe ample funds diat were estabbsbed, nothmg could certainly be 
easiertnan for a Governor to make a bnUiant sbowmg of revenue 
for a year or two by seemg that maximum demands were made 
on the tax-payers — and leave to his successor a rumed land unable 
^ven to supply the ordmary needs of government ^If it were 
true that the English were the “sprmg of the government,” it was 
also true that concealed and secret sprmgs do not work well either 
m India or elsewhere If too the Nawab stiU held m his hands all 
his old prerogatives, it was also true that he no longer had the 
shghtest mducement for usmg them, and to speak as though he 
not only possessed them but would exercise them was merely to 
make a cruel mock of his position as well as completely to mis- 
represent the facts. For actually what had been done was to 
give the farmers of the revenue and the tax collectors an unnvaUed 
opportumty to plunder the country free from ah. fear of govern- 
ment mterference, and to leave the peasantry without any kmd 
of protection. T 

consequence was to be this “ It must give pam to an 
Englishman to have reason to think that smce the accession of the 
Company to the Dewani the condition of the people of this 
country has been worse than it was before , and yet I am afraid 
the fact IS imdoubted ” The words are those of the Bntish 
Resident at Murshidebad and they are to be found m an offiaal 
report written less than four years l^er This offiaal went on to 
state a number of reasons why this fine country, which 
flourished under the most despotic and arbitrary government, is 
verging towards its rum while the English have really so great 
a share m the administration ” But the causes were really 
only one that the Enghsh havmg devoured the Nawab’s private 
treasure had now passed on to the pubhc revenues, and there was 
no one any longer to stop either them or the native officials who 
wflhngly jomed m the work of spohation [173] 

Chve has not lacked apologists Some of them have success- 
fully closed their eyes to the glarmg discrepancy between his own 
beautiful illusions and the harsh reahties Others, too honest to 
bhnk the facts, have comforted themselves with the reflection 
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that he could have done no odicr than what he did bccauy; of the 
unpreparedness of the Company*! servants to assume the respon- 
nbihtics of admmistratiom This \vould be a vahd excuse if it 
could be shown that he himself was aware of the imperfections of 
his system and regarded it merely as a makeshift until the service 
was prepared^ but this cannot be done Not only is the quoted 
passage typical of his attitude, but to his dying day he so £ir 
refused to see the need for a radical change m his system that he 
felt a strong gncvancc against Hastings because he upset it. 

Quite a mnerent kmd of apology is needed As we see it, his 
mind was centred not on India and the effect of his measures on 
Its welfare — an effect that he was quite unable to estimate — but 
on England and the effect of his measures on Company pohtics 
and his own posiaon Now even more than dunng his first 
administration that was what possessed his mmd. He was think- 
ing not of the people of Bengal nor of the future of the country, 
but of his own glory and mtcrcsts. He wanted ^lat above cvery- 
thmgclsc. In pamcular he was thinlong ofSuhvan. He was — 
to use a good slang expression — putting something over on 
his great enemy Even if he had had the mmd of an administra- 
tor, which he certainly did not possess, he was in far too great a 
hurry to use it now He may have beheved what he wrote 
about the pcrfecuon of his system, though to thmk that is almost 
to under-rate his mtcUigcncc. Much more likely is it that he 
knew that he must at any cost penuade puhhc opmion at home 
mto thinkmg that he, and he alone, had been able to find the ideal 
solution of me Company s problems. In any case, he probably 
acted first, just as he had been planning to act, and did whsu think- 
mg was necessary to justify the act afterwards when he was 
prcpaniig his despatch^ A man who was as concerned as he 
was with his own personal problems cannot be blamed for using 
every situauon as a mram to solving tlirm. It just happened 
m tms ease to be Indu s misfortune that the soluuon of hts pro- 
blems clashed with her needs India would have to wait for them 
to he attended to until a man was sent whose mmd and ambiuon 
were truly centred on that task. That man was Warren Hastmgi 
i/ Clive I opponents m Tnrlta have been severely condemned for 
f then behaviour m rcsiitmg his measures, but one of them at least, 
Richard Barwcll, foresaw the conscqucnccj of his boasted act and 
did not hesitate to state them. His hands may not have been 
clean, his pen may have been dipped m gall, but he was to prove 
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in assoaation -with Hastings that he was a far better administrator 
and possessed a deeper understandmg of the problems and needs 
of Bengal than the man whom he so bitterly denounce^J74] 


IV 

Chve was back m Calcutta on September 6 . If he expected a 
tnumphant reception, he was sorely disappomted The rancour 
of his opponents had daily mcreased, and all Chve’s parade of 
achievement served only to mcrease their disgust Chve 
returned prepared, as he had said, to show them no more mercy. 
So now occurred the vulgarest of ah his brawls with the council 

The first appearance of General Camac as member of the Com- 
mittee was what chiefly gave rise to it His membership of the 
Committee was something that the councillors could not, and 
with very good reason, tolerate Johnstone had already thrown 
up the service Now Grey, Leycester, and Burdett were to 
follow his example. The Committee havmg assumed the right of 
arresting native servants of Bntish subjects, had begun to exercise 
it m the eflbrt to build up its case agamst the accused councillors 
Grey and Leycester taunted Chve and Camac with attempting 
to set up a nuhtary despotism Camac lost his temper and 
threatened to use military force agamst them if necessary. 
Leycester by breakmg the rule of secrecy and repeating the threat 
outside the Council Board was guilty of an offence for which the 
Committee suspended him. Then Grey too was dismissed when 
he hurled m Chve’s face the Omichand affair , his parting shot at 
Chve bemg ‘ Y our language is more calculated for the mendian 
of B illin gsgate or Gmb Street than for the records of the Honour- 
able Board ” jpmally, Burdett wrote a mmute accusmg Chve of 
persecuting ah. who differed firom hnn m opimon, and suffered 
the same fate. 

The council had thus lost four of its members. The punish- 
ment was effectual, its mdependent spmt bemg so thoroughly 
crushed that it became a subservient body durmg the remamder 
of his lordship’s stay 

Activity had returned to Calcutta with the cool weather. 
Ships were amvmg firom England and outgomg letters and 
cargoes were bemg prepared for despatch To Chve came a 
large packet of news of home affairs 

Wdsh wrote him about Company pohtics. Suhvan, he 
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reported vmtmg m February before the election was making a 
push with hu usual thoroughness bang an adept campaigner 
but things were not gomg well with him Lord Shelburne, the 
late pnimtm mobile of ms cause, seemed now quite inactive. 

Our fnend Neville (Maskclync) has happily got possession of 
the observatory at Greenwich my friend Stuart of Athens who 
IS lately made the Kmgj Sergeant Pamter m the room of 
Hogarth has just sent me a mwal commemoratmg the Battle 
of Plasns which I now forward to you with his letter which 
cacplams it When the medal is made pubhek I will get one 
done for you m gold and send it to you for you arc not 
virtuosi enough m Indu to venerate brass. Stuart is one of 
your warmest advocates and has shewn no bttlc zeal m getting 
your statue properly executed by Schumakcr and properly 
placed m the India House m which he has succeeded and I 
can assure you that it is by far the most pleasing and intcrcstmg 
figure of the three Poccick s is in the middle, and ^ours on the 
right hand, m an advanced and speaking attitude, ^ [175] 

A later letter fixDm Walsh told of how 
the poor spht votes have been most violcndy attacked. Lists 
of their nam« have been printed temfymg paper sent to each 
of them particular persons deputed to wait upon and preach to 
them, the pubhc papers fiU^ with admomtions to them as 
commg from clergymen ballads made upon them In short 
cv^ dcctionccnng art has been tried upon them * [176] 
Henry his brother reported on his consUtuenacs He said 
that hij mtcrest at Shrewsbury and Bishop s Castle were both 
being well maintained, with some expenditure of money Lady 
Clive s residence at Walcot and employment of die Durgcssei 
were helping a great deal at the latter All his family Henry 
said, were wcH, Ned (his eldest son) was at Eton under a new 
headmaster but hij father had gone blind in one eye and was 
br e a king very fast, whilst s e v era l of his aunts were dead big 
alterations were under way at Walcot 
Clrvc was however not at all happy about Company affairs. 
He was very disappointed m Mr Rous who tho a very honest 
m a n , is the most unfit of all men hvmg to preside and ravem a 
Court of Directors, I am now convmc^ a man of lighter 
principles with more abihtics and a certam deg r e e of resolution 
will manage both private and pubhc concerns to more advantage 
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than Mr. Rous ” A change of attitude which may almost 
certainly be ascribed to Mr. Rous’s annoymgly ngid attitude m 
respect to the inland trade [177] 

But at last came tlie news of Mr Suhvan’s entire overthrow, 
and welcome news it was. He wrote Margaret, “ I feel no 
otlier satisfaetion on tliat account than for die Company. Had 
diat man been strong enough to have continued the opposition 
he would have destroyed one of the grandest prospects that ever 
fell to die lot of a tradmg Company.” 

For Chve die year ended with a short lull in the storm that had 
raged from the day of his landmg. It was to break out agam m 
the New Year, when the younger members of die services were 
to express their feehngs But for a few weeks he was busy with 
routine affairs of government, putting mto effect his changes 
m the system of government and watchmg the operations of the 
newly-formed Soaety of Trade ^ He was always busy , the 
furious pace of his activity never halted But what htde of a 
pnvate hfe he enjoyed — and he did not enjoy it very much away 
from his vnfe and family — ^was now, when he spent six consecu- 
tive months m Calcutta We have a vivid picture of it and of 
him m the lonelmess of his Indian proconsulship, taken from a 
contemporary account that bears on the face of it the likeness of 
authenticity, even though it appears m that hodge-podge of fact 
and hbel, the work of Carracaoh . 2 

“ The very furmture of Government House, the tapestries 
and carpets, the magnificent plate, the sumptuous eqmpages, 
were the envy of the settlement, and his frequent sumptuous 
cosdy entertainments their dehght His hospitahty was ample, 
but m his pnvate life his mode of hvmg was not more lavish 
than what was customary in a wealthy and luxunous 
commumty Dinner, accordmg to the custom of the time, 
was served at 2 p m , and a few select fnends of his Select 
Committee, or some other senior servants of the Company, 
dined with him His table was served with dehcacy and 
profusion and all the most exquisite wmes of Europe were at 
the discretion of his guests ff he were m good humour, he 
would encourage a free circulation of the bottle, and by 
mtervals stimulate mirth and jolhty , but he soon relapsed 

^ See below, p 420 

® For a discussion of this work see Appendix C 
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into his natural pensive mood and was after silent for a con- 
siderable omc His conversation was not lively but rational 
and sohd As he seldom drank freely enough to be seen 
/'■without disguise, he was impenetrable, except to a few con- 

I to whom he cntnistcd the execution of hu schemes and 
It ^vas not often that his guests were allowed a 
latitude of freedom as he was always stately and 
3nly reserved. After dinner he took somctuncs a httle 
as It IS customary m this tomd region. Towards the 
5 he resorted to some gardens with a few companions 
er supper other played at cards, of which he was fond 
Icct company or retired with some favourite woman 
lot be said that he enjoyed life he only vaned these 
able amusements whii gave him no real pleasure or 
Com Smcc he had been obhgcd by his rank m life 
to converse with ministers and statesmen he had apphed 
himself to pohnes, and in reading books that might give him 
some useful knowledge of the English ConsotuQom He -was 
not an orator, but he spoke with propriety and judgment. 
His style as truy be seen m his letters was nathcr elevated nor 
contemptible He was perfectly acquainted with the gemus of 
the Asutics, and nobody knows better how to take advantage 
of their apprchcnsioas and pusillanimity [178] 
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HOW AUGEAN WAS THE STABLE? 


“ History can scarce furnish an instance of any^ subject who hath had such 
opportunity of acquiring an immense fortune 


CLIVE 


It is a fair question. Clive made the disgraceful conditions he 
found the justification for all his high-handed measures Byt 
any attempt to answer it poses another question how far 
superior ui virtue were he and his colleagues of the Select Com- 
mittee to the rest of the Company’s servants ? And that is 
equally a fair question, because so far was this fiom bemg a case 
of Satan reproving and correctmg Satan m the legitimate mterests 
of disaphne and effiaency, of poacher turned gamekeeper for 
reasons not of morals but of expediency, that we find Chve loudly 
and mcessandy proclaiming the fact that he was not as these other 
men were, that he was mfimtely more virtuous, that he was, 
mdeed, entirely dismterested m his Herculean labours for the 
pubhc good. In fact, it was not Hercules at all who had come to 
cleanse this Ai^ean "stable " It was Galahad It was more even 
than Galahad. (~It was Jove himself, armed with ommpotence and 
/ommsaeuce, able to feel and express godlike mdignation and to 
hurl down the thunderbolts of wrath upon aU who earned his 
disfavour, even by so much as raismg a finger or a frown against 
him And a qmte unusual eloquence was given to him to enable 
him to play his triple role and give it utmost dramatic effect^ 

“ Two paths,” he wrote the Directors, 

e* 

“ were evidently open to me the one smooth, and strewed 
with abundance of rich advantages that might easily be picked 
up , the other untrodden, and every step opposed with 
obstacles I might have taken charge of the government upon 
the same footing on which I found it ; that is, I might have 
enjoyed the name of Governor, and have suffered the honour, 
importance, and digmty of the post, to contmue m then state 
of annihilation , I might have contented myself, as others had 
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before me, ^vlth bang a cypher or what is litdc better, the 
first among sixteen equals and I might have allowed this 
passive conduct to be attended with the usual douceur of 
shanng largely with the rest of the gentlemen m all government 
and disposal of all places in the revenues of this opulent kmg- 
dom by which means I might soon have acquired an immense 
addition to my fortune notwithstanding the obbgations m the 
new covenants for the man who can so easily get over the 
bar of consaence as to recavc presents after the execution of 
them ^vlll not scruple to moke use of any evasions that may 
protect hmi from the consequence. The settl ement m gcnc^ 
tvould have thus been my friends, and only natives of th e 
X)unUy my eliciiucs 

" An honourable alternative, however lay before me I had 
Ec power within my breast to fulfil the duty of my statioa, 
by remaining incorruptible m the midst of numberless tempta- 
aons artfully thrown m my way by exposmg my character 
:o every attack which mahcc or resentment arc so apt to invent 
igamst any man who attempts reformation and d> encoun- 
tering of course, the odmm of the settlement. I hesitated not 
a moment which choice to moke I took upon my shoulders a 
burden which required resolution perseverance, and constito- 
Gon to support Having chose my part I was detennmed to 
exert myself m the attempt happy m the reflection that the 
honour of the naaon, and the very bemg of the Company 
would be maintained by the success and consaous that if I 
fiuled my mcc^ty and good mtenaons at Icdst must remain 
Tnumpcached.” [179] 


To his colleagues on the Committcchc wascquallycxpliatabout 
c punty of Im motives and the clearness of nis conscience 

Let me but have health suflSaent to go through with the 
reformaaon we mtend, and I ibaTI die with latisfii^on and in 


peace. , 

I can go through everything with pleasure so long as I can 
with truth and without vanity apply to 'myself these ocautiful 
hues of Horace Jtisium et temcan propoati virum 

Our dismtcrcstcd conduct must be admired and applauded 
by all virtuous and good men and if there be men base en»ngh 
to disapprove of what we arc about, we may all retire to IrVe 
happy and upon the testunony of a good conscience. 
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' It would be possible to fill up a volume witli quotations fiom 
bis letters answermg the two questions we have posed resound- 
mgly in his favour, but tliese are enough The questions them- 
selves remam to be answered m the hght of such facts as emerge 
clearly fiom die fearful welter of charge and counter-charge, 
slander and counter-slander, that poured from the pens of both 
parties and turned for a long space the East India Company mto 
a babel of angry, warrmg tongues. 

The matter of the presents that Spencer’s council received fiom 
the new Nawab has been considered We find we are forced for 
lack of rehable evidence to acqmt the Council of the charge of 
corruption That leaves them guilty, legally at least, only 
of a breach of orders m havmg left dieir covenants un- 
signed [i8o] 

Chve, however, declared that what he found was a general 
corruption When he appeared seven years later before the 
House of Commons’ Committee he was asked upon what facts 
he grounded his expression of “ cleanmg the Augean stable ” 
In his answers he had difficulty m bemg prease He spoke at 
first vaguely of what he had read m Vansittart’s narrative, which 
had just reached England, and of the accounts of people he met 
at Madras When the Committee asked him to be more 
specific, he reated the complamts about the monopoly of the 
inland tirade and the freedom fiom the duties on salt , but he gave 
no concrete instances And here it was that the Committee 
scored a pomt agamst him and his colleagues Havmg so 
testified and havmg particularly referred to the refusal of the 
council to accept Vansittart’s treaty with Mir Kasim, by which 
they would have had to pay a duty of 9 per cent, on salt, he was 
asked where Camac and Verelst, whom he had recommended as 
the most upright men upon earth, had stood on the matter, and 
he had weakly to adnut that they had been among those who 
had upheld the right to trade duty fiee and voted agamst the 
treaty ' [181] 

The Committee questioned him no more about the Augean 
stable They may have felt that his testunony, combmed with 
the way m which he himself had organized the salt trade as a 
monopoly m the hands of the Company’s servants, had suffiaendy 
disposed of the Augean stable as a serious charge 

There is, of course, no question at all that disaplme m the 
service was exceedmgly refaxed and that fortunes were bemg 
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made with tcandalous caic and gross hurt to the inhabitants of 
Bengal pnnapally by means of the inland trade. But whether 
Clive was correct m ms assertion m one of his letten that he knew 
of fortunes of /lOO ooo obtamed within the space of two years 
and of ‘ mdividuals very young in the service rcturmng home 
this year ivith a milhon and a half ’ is another matter William 
Bolts an unfiicndly cntic it is true, but the weinhacst m his 
documentary mode of attack, declared that he could not find one 
fact to corroborate that satement. ’ On the contrary, we find 
that no fortunes were ever obtamed m Bengal by Europeans of 
such immensity or with such rapidity as iosc of his lordship 
and the gentlemen who were coadjutors m pohtics during his 
5VO administrations m 1757 and 1765 f Bolts s charge is as 
ifficult to refute (except as it related to Chvc himself during his 
xond administration) as Clives to prove. Certainly there is 
o reason for bchcvmg that the rate of fortune-making dcchned 
oarkedly dormg Chvei adnumstranon except among the 
mior membea of the service,[i8a] 

In that cxccpaon did, indeed, he the real root of the matter 
if we probe mto the workings of Chvc s mmd we shall find 
hat what he objected most strenuously to was not the size of the 
brtunes nor even the mode of their making though he did object 
o that too but the rank of many of those who were malang 
hem. He was offended by the utter lack of regard for proper 
ubordination and order that was bong umvenally shown. For 
he whole service, irres p ective of rank and seniority had with one 
ccord jomed m the race for nehes Lack of disaplmc had 
Iways revolted him. He had always been a stickle r for die ^ 
prerogatives of lupcnor rank. And nc now felt very strongly ‘ 
hat m this matter of fortune-hunting thejumors should wait thor 
um. To the semon alone should go the chance of makmg 
©mfortablc, and more than comfortable, the days of their 
etircment. 

It was a perfectly natural fcclmg After all, he had been 
wenty-five before he began to tnaLfi any money I^irrurlf) and he 
nust have remembered very vividly tho^ early days of poverty 
Mot all self-made mm wish that youth other tbar is, than that 
3wn offipnng should enjoy advantages denied to themselves. 
Beside*, his youth had bttn spent m pcnl and hardship and his 
path had been strewn widi rou^ place*, whereas these pampered 
youths in Bengal bar! to dpjnommg but ihakc'lhc'pa^da tree for 
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ruge_c^tojcpmc do\yn_mto tlicir lap_as. thick as leavcs_gn aii_ 
autunui day. He liad been commissary of die Engbsli forces m 
dmc of war. They could laiigmdly leave all the dirty work of 
svundhiig die natives to their native agents, the hanyans, who were 
devihshly skilled m all such business But, if with their matunty 
had come a sense of responsibihty, if not for the natives, for that 
would have been too mucli to expect, but at least for die mterests 
of their employers, those mterests wluch even the best of them, 
even Chve, had sometimes forgotten, or put m second place, they 
might soil have been forgiven. That, however, was too seldom 
the case. Far too many of diem, havmg satisfied their-hunger 
wlule still m dieir twenoes, were gomg home. The whole rate 
of retirement had been enormously speeded up smee Plassey, and 
there were no longer any older, cxpenenccd men left to fill the 
places m Council. This was a real evil, and Chve had the true 
mterests of the Company at heart m trymg to put a stop to it. 

He was, of course, fightmg human nature, and a condioon that 
had naturally — after Plassey — mevitably arisen Life was just as 
precarious m Bengal as before, and it was askmg a lot to expect 
these young men to wait as long as Chve wished them to wait 
before havmg their chance They must have said to themselves 
that the chances of hvmg as long as that were agamst them He 
was wanting to mtroduce law and order and regulanty of conduct 
mto a frontier commumty that was more hke~a gold-mmmg 
camp than a settled colony, aldiough m all such commumties the 
only law commonly accepted and observed is that of each man 
for himself and the devd take both the hmdmost and the native 
Eighteenth-century views of property supported him, however 
The nabob m England was an anachronism thrown forward m 
time ftom a century hke our own that is qmte used to regardmg 
all wealth with equal respect, even with veneration, no matter 
how acquired — or the age and circumstances of the acquirer 
Chve differed ftom the aristocrats of England m this, that whereas 
they hated and despised all nabobs, Chve bemg a nabob himself 
wanted no more than to slow up the production of them 

An evd of this kmd should, ff it is to be conquered at aU, be 
attacked ftom both ends, ftom the top as well as ftom the bottom, 
by example as well as by precept And here, mdeed, was the 
real wealmess of Chve’s and the Select Committe’s position For 
despite all their protestations they cannot bb said to have set the 
best possible example They did not set it, for instance, m the 
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matter oflimiry and extravagance of living vices tliat had grown 
rampant m a congemal climate, going hand m hand with rapacity 
and greed. Not that these vices were by any means a new thing 
Yean before this the Directors had read sermons to their 
Governors about the need of combatmg them They had then 
suggested that the best way of going about it was for the Governor 
to set an example of migal ana unostentatious hving Such 
advice would have lost none of its point, though it might not 
have gamed anything m cfTccnvcncss if if had been repeated now 
m reply to the vehement diatnbes of their present Governor 
Chvc s only claim, m faa to bemg a good exemplar to youth 
was that he had been a soldier serving the Company and the 
nation m a distmguishcd way and so, m a manner earned his 
vast wealth besides sbowmg some moderation and sclf-rcstramt. 
Tbat he had thereby established a nght to cxpnss disgust at the 
unbridled wray m s^ch these younger gentlemen gave rein to 
their purely soBsh appentes cannot be denied. 

But the pomt of our enquiry is not whether Chvc had a nght 
to some feeling of lofty supenonty but whether he was suffi- 
acntly supenor to them, his hands suffiacntly clean, to have a 
nght to be their ludgc in so sweepmg a manner Granting that 
w^tever he had done m the past, mving gone over the miD, 
is no longer relevant to the pomt m quesnon there remains the 
Guesaon whether he was such a completely reformed character 
that he could pomt a just finger of scorn and censure at those who 
were now servants of the Company as he had once been. Did 
he administer impartial justice to all ? Did he keep his vow 
aganut sdf-enndimcnc m both spint and letter ? Did he provide 
no loophole through which his enemies could attack his mt^nty 
and smeenty ? Or was it all just a pose that cannot stand the 
test of bang subjected to facts ? 

It goes almost without saying diat begot not the slightest credit 
for virtue from his enemies. Some men make enemies m a way 
that leaves those enemies still moved with a denre to be frir 
If Clive had made enemies carher they had for the most part been 
of thu milder sort. Eyre Cootc, for instance, has not left on 
record any kmd of rejomder But with these men m 1765-6 it 
was entirely different. They did not hesitate to desenbe his 
L admimstration as the tnumph of ambition hypocrisy and 
I fiaud, [183] They scoffed at all his virtnons claims. They had 
no scruples whatever about how dicy slandered liim. The book 
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of Caraccioli is filled with tlieir scurnhties, some of tliem so filthy 
and ndiculous as to defeat entirely tlieir purpose and rob their case 
of much of Its strengtli. It is easy to see tliat Chve had brought 
upon Inmself the same fate tliat overtook Thomas Wentworth 
when he became the Earl of Strafford and the Kmg’s chief 
minister “ You are gomg to leave us, I see,” his old fiiend and 
comrade m pohtics, John Pym, remarked to the new peer. 

“ But,” he added, “ we will never leave you while your head is 
on your shoulders ” These new enemies were similarly to harry 
Lord Chve mto an early grave. 

Many of die facts now to be stated only came to hght seven 
years later at the Parhamentary mvestigation, but they are no less 
pertinent to our enquiry. Rumours of them must have been 
flymg around m the close, heated atmosphere of Bengal, and iti^ 
was largely because of the fact that Chve and his committee did 
most of their work m secrecy by their own arbitrary will that 
so much of the furor arose Suspiaons grow like weeds m such 
a sod as Chve was cultivating. 

Let us first examme the cases of Munro and Camac for evidence 
of partiahty.[i84] Munro as the victor of Buxar may be con- 
sidered, by the standard of the times and one estabhshed by Chve 
himself, as worthy of a very considerable reward for his services 
both fiom the Company and firom the Empertir , from the latter, 
even though he had been defeated m that batde, because it 
brought him, temporardy, the reward of the Nawab-Vmer’s 
dominions At least, it is arguable that if Chve had rendered 
services to the Emperor deservmg a nohjaghre, so also had Munro 
But It did not work out that way, and for the following 
reasons 

The Emperor recognized his obhgation and offered Munro a 
jaghire m Bengal worth -^12,500 Munro, not bemg, hke Chve, 
Governor as well as Commander-m-Chief, coidd not accept it by 
his own authority, and Governor Spencer was of the opinion that 
as the Company was at that very moment proceedmg agamst 
Lord Chve’s jaghtre, Munro had better surrender his own to the 
Nawab*and rely upon the Company’s generosity for compensa- 
tion Munro comphed Said Mir Jafar to him, with a smde • 

“ This IS a piece of generosity I am little accustomed to, but if I 
hve you shall not be the loser,” and he offered him a present of 
two lakhs, bemg the eqmvalent of two years’ yield of the jaghire 
A few days later the old Nawab died, but his hen said he would 
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honour the promise and m that expectation Munro went home 
Spencer passed the matter on to Clive, who dumissed the matter 
by saying that he would see to it after the Nawab’s debts were 
paid. Seven yean bter when the House of Commons was 
enquiring mto just such matten as these, it was discovered that 
Munro had not yet received the two lakhs nor a reward of any 
kind from the Company An all too famihar bitterness crept 
into Munro s voice as be told of this treatment 

' I am very happy from his Lordship s emment services to 
this country and the Company, that he has a more responsible 
fund for the payment of ms Jaehtre at the same time I cannot 
help regrettmg that his Lords&p did not think my two years* 
rent deserved a better fund than the Nabob s outstanding 
debts Let my small services be rewarded as they may let 
mdividuals think of them as they please, I hope facts will come 
out, before this Comimttce is at an end, to show them and the 
world that this country has been served, that this East India 
Company has been saved, by more than one or two men , 
many brave and gallant men nave done honour to their Kmg, 
have done service to their country and have saved the East 
Company and some of them have lost that lives m the 
cause. 


It IS the old refiam that runs through the whole of this story 
from Stringer Lawrence to Hector Munro that one man had 
somehow managed to monopolize both the fame and the profit 
of Bnmh mflitary achievement in India. 

Monro was asked whether he thought it would have been 
proper for Lord CUve to have ordered the Nawab to pay the 
money He replied. Had I been m his Lordship s situation, and 
he m mine, I certainly would have ordered the Nabob to pay it** 
Did you ever hear that Lord Chvc ordered the Nabob to 
pay such a thmg to any man Irvmg ? 

^ No 

He stated that he had accepted one present of Rs 8o ooo from 
Bulwant Singh, Rajah of Benares. That was al£ He had 
refused over j^jooooo His applications to the Court of 
Directon for the two lakhs had bmi maflr m vam. 

At this pomt Sir George Coldirook, the Company s Chairman 
interposed by mfonning the Committee fhai- oroers had just been 
issued for the payment to Munro of the two lakhs. 
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The complement to this story is the case of Carnac, Miinro’s 
successor m die command. The Emperor and Bulwant Smgh 
showed a fine diplomatic impartiahty of regard for die Enghsh 
commanders : diey offered Caniac die same presents of two 
laklis and 80,000 rupees respectively. But meanwlnle the 
Company’s orders agamst presents had arnved, followed by the 
arrival of Chvc himself and die issuance of die covenants for 
signature. Would Camac under these circumstances be more 
fortunate m lus treatment dian Munro ? Would he be more 
fortunate dian, for instance, the wretched councillors ? 

There could have been htde doubt m die mmd of anyone who 
knew Chve that he would be more fortunate. Chve was mclmed 
to be arbitrary ui such matters He was to show now that he 
) did not regard the prolubition of presents as an absolute rule 
to be admimstered impartially to all servants alike, but rather 
as a convement means of bestowing or withholdmg favour 
Accordmg to the new regulations presents could still be accepted 
with permission, and die cliannel by which such permission 
could be obtained was himself When we find him saymg 
regarding his benefit fimd for the army, “ I shall not hesitate 
to exclude any whom I may think undescrvmg m any respect 
soever,” we need feel no surpnse that his attitude regardmg 
presents was a similar reflection of personal pleasure or dis- 
pleasure. Hence the speaal sense of gnevance and resentment 
that the councillors felt Of course, Chve’s attitude was typical 
of an age m which favour and mterest were aU-important This 
may explam why it was that when Colonel Champion signed his 
covenant he said he did so with cheerfulness, as they appeared to 
be but matter of form ' Any officer m Chve’s good books 
might have reason to think the same. 

Camac, for mstance, received the covenants for the army m 
July and immediately passed them out to his officers, but sent his 
own back to have the date changed because it anteceded the 
receipt of his present from Bulwant Smgh That was all right, 
because it was the Council’s fault that the covenants had not been 
issued earher But now the Emperor’s present came along and 
he had to obtam permission before accepting it. One of his 
bngadiers, Sn Robert Fletcher, had actually accepted a lakh firom 
the Emperor without permission, and for domg so he was 
severely reprimanded by Chve, who renunded him of the terms 
of the covenants, of the Emperor’s dire poverty, and of the fact 
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that hu superior officer had rccavcd nothing Fletcher was not 
one of Chvc s favountes, but even so he rccavcd gentler treat- 
ment than the unlucky councillors, no doubt because he was a 
mihtary man [185] 

Chvc endorsed Camac*s application with hearty approval 
We trust,* he wrote to the Company you will rejoice that 
an opportumty should at last offer of placing General Camac m 
a state of mdcpcndcncc at the eve of a long and faithful service.’ 
To make doubly sure that the Company tronlJ rgoicc he 
instructed his cvcr-uscflil agent Walsh to see that the matter was 
pushed through against any opposition The Directors must 
DC the most ungrateful of men if they do not by the return ship 
or the first conveyance order Kun this money with a doe 
encomium upon ms services dismicrcstcdncss and modesty 
Chvc s use of these words particularly dismtcrcstcdncss ’ 
seems to have been peculiar to himself and his fiicnds I The 
Company u'as capable of equal favounnsm as it had shown m the 
past m Its treatment of Chvc himself Favoiinusm and nepotism 
were, mdeed, the cursa of the service. Chvc had been wroth 
only when lO ffivour had gone to men hie Cootc instead of to 
Forde. But now the Company showed very clearly that it did 
not welcome this request They sent nathcr the order nor thci 
cncormom. They pt^erred to the matter under considera- 
tion, and then forget about it with the result that the General 
kept both of hu presents ^35000 Perhaps thacforc, Chves 
enemies can be forgiven a good part of their scepticism of his 
professions of superior virtue an d the cvcn-hanacdncss of his 
jusocc 1 « 

In this connection the matter of his legacy needs to be 
ciamincd.[i86] The way m which it came about is as 
pertment to our enquiry as the actual facts about it. Bearing in 
mmd the suspiaon in which Clive was held, it need crate 
no surprise that when in April 1766 he suddenly r ev e aled 
the fact tliat Mir Jafar wdio had died sirtecn months previous, 
had left him a legacy of five laWln the general response of 
the setdement was a snort of mereduhty How could they 
be expected to believe that it was a bona Jide legacy and not a 
disguised present, whai they had only Chve s word for it and 
all transactions with the durbar were bandied by the Governor 
alone ? 

Chvc, however testified to the House of Commons 
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Comnuttcc, aiid brought witnesses to support lum, that he had 
first heard of die legacy immediately upon Ins arnval, but had 
then declined it because of his vow. When he changed Ins mmd 
and apphed to the Nawab’s mother for payment it was widi the 
mtcntion of devoting die money to chantablc purposes as a 
pension fund for die army. He was at the moment engaged m 
the unpopular task of cutting off the army’s hatta and wanted to 
do somediing diat would help remove the sting and odium of 
that measure ^ So he posed the question to the council • Is a 
legacy a present ? It was somewhat of a moot question, but the 
council had no difficulty m agreemg with him that it was not , 
perhaps by the reasoning diat any exception to an unpopular rule 
is better dian none at aU It is impossible, however, not to won- 
der a htde whether Chve would have been quite so positive 
if the legacy had been left to Vansittart, say, instead of to 
himself ! 

Chve, deeming five lakhs msufficient for Ins purpose, next 
apphed to die new Nawab for diree additional, and the Nawab, 
though he might well have felt that the provision of pensions for < 
the Company’s mvahded officers was the Company’s affair, not 
his, comphed, thus raismg the fimd to 100,000 But difficulties 
were encountered with the Court of Directors They could not 
have rehshed what looked to them hke exceptions to their 
covenants, and they held that this case, m which their consent 
had not been obtamed, was a breach of the spirit of them Chve 
mamtamed that, though he had been appomted Governor, he 
was at sea at the time the legacy was left to him and had received 
none of the emoluments of his office, so that he was fiee to receive 
the legacy without their consent The matter was referred to 
the Attorney-General, Fletcher Norton, who rendered an opimon 
m favour of Chve. So that at last, on Apnl 6, 1770, Chve’s 
wishes were earned mto effect, with the Court of Directors 
acting as trustees offhe fund. 

His generosity has been termed “ magnificent,” and the cause 
'was certamly worthy But it would have been stiU more mag- 
nificent if he had taken the money out of his own ample fortunes 
mstead of out of those of the puppet Nawab, particularly at 
such a moment, when all gifts from native pnnees were under 
suspiaon. Chantable givmg of the sort that distinguishes our 
present age was not particularly m vogue then, and therefore it 

^ See next chapter 
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need arouse no surprise that this was Chvc s only pubhc bene- 
faction 

That Chvc missed no opportumty to do himself and his 
fiicnds a good turn while lOcfcmg within the hmits of his covenant 
andt not quite so closely, of his vow, may be seen from another 
small transaction For his vow not to enneh himself by his 
third voyage to India should not be taken too htcrally It is one 
of the advantages of bemg rich and important that there arc so 
many ways of becoming nchcr, ways that mvolve no infraction 
of any law or vow ana, best of all, no glare of pubhaty For 
those with inside knowledge there is, for ocampic, the way of the 
stock maritet. 

By an octraordinary comadcucc, at the same ome that Chvc 
discovered the Augean stable — nothmg but anarchy confusion, 
and, what is worse, an almost general corruption —he also dis- 
covered that the Company 1 affairs were m an cxccpnonalty 
flourishing condition, so flooruhing m faa that it was an excellent 
time to buy stock- Naturally he did not want the second mcce 
of news broadcast over town for that would have spout his 
market. So he pat his letter to Mr Rous frrim Madras into 
apher The last paragraph of that letter read ‘ As I have 
written to Mr Walsh on this subject and thought proper to use 
the same precauaon as I have to you, I most b^ you to furnish 
him widi the key and likewise with a copy of tms letter The 
letter to Walsh ran as follows 

I have desired Mr Rous to furnish you with a copy of my 
letter to him of this day s date, likewise with the apher that 
you may be enabled to understand wbat follows The 
contents arc of such great importance that I would not have 
them transpire. Whatever money I may have m the public 
Funds, or anywhere else, and as mitcli as can he bcnotifaJ m my 
name, I desire may be, without loss of a mmute, invested m 
East India stock. You will speak to my attorneys on this 
pomt. Let them know I am anxious to have my money so 
disposed of and press them to hasten the afiair as much as 
possible. [187] 

The House of Commons mvcstigating committee got wind of 
this letter for the iccrct had to be shared with a few neither Mr 
Rous nor Mr Walsh could get their letters deaphered without 
the aid of the Company s secretary And the Committee showed 
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a somewhat embarrassing curiosity about it. They wanted to 
know why Chvc considered the moment so opportune for 
mvestmg ui India stock, especially as the general tenor of his 
other letters suggested tlie very reverse ; suggested, mdeed, that 
he had arrived barely m time to save die Company. They put 
It to him diat the order to Walsh was comiected widi Ins deasion 
to take over the revenues of Bengal. Tins he demed, though he 
supphed diem widi no odier explanation. 

Walsh received the letter on March 30, 1766. He hurried 
around to India House to get it deaphered and see Clive’s letter 
to Mr Rous. Knowledge of the matter was confined to the 
inner arcle of die Directorate fiuictiomng as a Secret Committee 
In diis way it was kept from Mr. Suhvan. Rous then went to 
see Chve’s five attorneys, and the buymg of stock began Walsh 
passed the good word around also among his fnends. But they 
were only just m time. The two letters had been nearly a year 
on their way and they arrived only three weeks ahead of the 
pubhc advices of the acqmsition of the dewani, which at once 
began a boom m the stock. In that time Chve’s attorneys had] 
managed to buy j(^i2,oooof shares at 165I: The stock soared' 
to 175. The following day they bought ^iz,ooo more, and on. 
May 9 j(^5,ooo at 179, after whidi the stock rose to 190 Later id 
went much higher, before finally crashmg when expectations ofj 
prosperity were not reahzed, but long before then Chve had* 
wisely sold out and mvested m land 

It •will be seen that he made well over ^^3,000 on the trans- 
action, his fiiends at home profiting m hke manner He had in 
addition bought all the stock he could from his fellow passengers 
on board ship and at Madras and Calcutta When he actually 
consummated the dewam deal -with the Emperor m August he 
repeated his order to his agents He told them he was remitting 
home j^8o,ooo m gold, bemg two and a half years’ yield of his 
jaghire with mterest, and they were to use it to purchase stock 
If they failed to carry out this order it was no doubt because the 
o-wners of stock were no longer -wilhng to sell and the profitable 
moment to buy had passed ^ 

^ The attempt of some of Chve’s biographers to make us beheve that Chve was 
only buying the stock for election purposes is too childish to require refuting 
Chve did no vote-sphtting after he 1 ^ England, and m any case he left all such 
matters m the hands of his agents In his second letter on September 27, 1765, he 
specifically mentioned “ the present flourishmg condition of the Company’s 
affairs ” as his reason 
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Tlic same help that Chvc extended to his friends at home he 
extended to his mends and colleagues m India. He ^vas ready to 
help Camac to keep his present fitim the Emperor He ^vas 
ready to lom with me memben of his Committee immediately 
upon landing m a pnvate partnership for rradmg m the prohibited 
article of salt. They each mvested took a quarter share) 

made Verclst their manager, and at the end of nme months 
realized a mcc profit wth interest of 45 per cent Chvc did not 
take his profits for himself for that would have been counter to 
his vow We shall see presently what he did with them. 

In September he earned out the plan for the inland trade that 
he had formed on board ship To do this he had to ignore, as 
\vc have seen the orders that he earned from the Directors for 
prohibiting the Company s servants from cnMgmg m it but 
this, as weluve also seen he had good reason mr domg ( Instead 
of throwmg the trade m salt betel-nut, and tobacco open to the 
natives of Bengal he made it a monopoly for the benefit primarily 
of the Company s servants and secondarily of the Company 
Salt, the chief article, had m cariicr days been a government 
monopoly fiumed out pcnodicallv to the highest bidder or the 
Nawao t fevounte and m later Jays of Bnush rule it was to 
become one agam and remam one. So Chve had a case for 
opposmg his views to die Company s, bcndcs the need for finding 
some new way to remonerate its servants m hen of adequate 
salanes. (But the expedient had the great objection that,m the 
form he adopted, it was almost mdistmguishablc from the old 
pnvate trading that had wrought such tcmblc evil m the land and 
against which the Dircccon had so srcmly set their freej Chvc 
was regulating a practice that had previously been unregulated. 
That m itself was a meat but that m thar eyes was me only 
difference and when they received his request thar they bless 
the scheme and confirm it they absolutely and mdignandy 
refused. It to them merely a brazen floating of their 

orden and while they blessed every other part of his work they 
were to curse this. If Chvc had actually made salt a government 
monopoly under the Company tnsmad of placing it m the hands 
directly of the Company s servants, he might have made it more 
acceptable. 

He organized all the s ervan ts, both mihtary and crvil, into a ^ 
trading company with shares aflott^ proportionate to the rank 
of everybody from the Governor and Commandcr-in-Chicf 
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downwards, cxcludmg wntcrs and officers below tire rank of 
majors, cliaplauis and surgeons. To the Governor were given 
five shares, to colonels and members of Council two, whilst to die 
Company was reserved a duty of 35 per cent , which was cal- 
culated to yield It 1 20,000 Tlus company dieii sold the salt to 
die native retailers and die free merchants and their agents Some 
attempt, not too successful, was made to give the native 
mercliants a fair share of die trade and to prevent the consumer 
from bemg overcharged. But all die abuses inherent m a 
monopoly were sail present. 

The followmg year, m order to try to meet die Company’s 
objccaons, Chvc went to considerable pains to correct the defects 
m the plan that the first year’s operauons had revealed He fixed 
die retail pnee, excluded Europeans and dicir agents from the 
trade, gave the naavc merchants hberty to transport the salt 
without exacaons, and raised die Company’s duty to 50 per cent. 
But so far as hoping to convmce the Directors diat they should 
now change their mind, it was all m vam The Directors 
reiterated their orders even more strongly, gomg so far as to 
pronomice Chve and his colleagues gudty of breach of covenant^ 
Nevertheless, Chve refused to give up lus pet scheme Only on 
the eve of sadmg home did he reluctandy admit that the Directors 
appeared adamant, and even then he promised that he would do 
his utmost to prevail upon them. So the Council went ahead 
agam m September 1767 and renewed the contracts of the Soaety 
of Trade for a third year. Only m the followmg September 
were its affairs at last wound up. By that time Chve’s unanswer- 
able arguments that the Company must make some provision for 
Its servants had produced their due effect, and mstead of the salt 
monopoly they were allowed a 2^ per cent commission on the 
net revenues of the state The hght of reason had dawned 
slowly on the mercantile mmds of the city, but it had at last 
dawned The begmnmg of the creaaon of a genmnely pro- 
fessional service, no longer dependent upon pnvate trade, 
presents, or other irregular perquisites, may be dated from 
this change 

The semor servants made handsome addiaous to their mcome 
by the Soaety of Trade, mtended, as We have seen, to compen- 
sate them for the cuttmg-off of presents Colonels and members 
of Council benefited by ^£7000 a year, whilst the Governor’s five 
shares were reckoned to brmg him m ^17, $00 
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Following to the end the somewhat intncatc conrsc of Chvc s 
expedients for ensuring that neither he nor bis friends would be 
out of pocket by their sojourn m India we find that m September 
1766 he came to the conclusion that the Governor at least if as 
yet nobody else, should be debarred from pnvatc trading 
entirely and he arranged for him to take instead a com- 
mission of ij per cent, upon the detifatii revenues. As this 
was equivalent to a salary of between £30000 and £35,000 
clearly no great deprivation was involved m the reform. None- 
theless It \va3 salutary on general prmaplcs and a step m the right 
direction. 

It was quite typical of Clive’s grand mode of doing things to 
mvest the change with the utmost solemmty and to adopt the 
most ostentaGoos way of gtvmg cficct to it A hundred and 
fifty of the chief officials and mhabitants of Calcutta had to go 
m procession to the Mayor s Court, the highest court ofjasGcc m 
the settlement to wimcss him execute a de^ There he pubhcly 
and solemnly swore that m considcraQon of this percentage and 
of his salary allowances and commission upon the imn^ coral 
and upon fixighc goods and 10 per cent, mtcrest or premium 
upon any sum or sums of money I shall or may hcfcafrcr lend, 
advance, or place out at mtcrest as befbre-menGoned, he would 
rclmqimh all other emoluments or advantages would not lend 
money at more than 10 per cent, would not trade, would not 
break hij covenant by accepting any presents or rewards other 
on his own behalf or on behalf of his fiimds and would not 
receive any fees fitim the disposal of offices , and the penalty 
for a brcaoi of the oath was set at £150 000, which also was 
written mto die deed. 

That to mo« of the assembled tympany the occasion seemed 
like a solemn farce is not surprising But that was largely 
because they did not, and never had, taken scnously his vow not 
CO enneh himself a fiuthmg by his stanon. They had seen his 
salt transacGons and now they saw him, on the eve of departure, 
exchanging them for an assured £30000 What, thm, they 
thought became of his vow ? 

But m this they did him an n^usGcc. He had been prepared 
for such mereduhty and from the day that he sailed from England 
he had kept careful accounts. By not enn eh mg himself he had 
meant that he would not return home any nrher and not that 
he would not taVe enough to cover all expenses while in India. 
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Nor had his undertaking not to trade meant more than that he 
would not trade for his oum profit. Hence the salt enterpnse 
\vith his colleagues of the Comimttee, which netted each of mem 
m tlie region of 5000 When wmding up his affairs m Bengal 
he sold his interest in die Society of Trade for ^^3 2,000, not want- 
mg to wait to receive Ins share until the books were ^lade up, 
which nnght not be for several years , but he paid back ^20,000 
of dus, all but his first year’s profits, when he exchanged the 
Governor’s trading pnvilege for the comrmssion on the revenues 
Apparendy, by arrangement widi Ins successor, he took this 
comnnssion for a whole year m heu of liis salt dividend on the 
second year’s trading, although he actually gave up his office 
within four months of executing the deed 
Adding together his salary of ;^6ooo, his allowances, his profits 
on trade. Ins commission on the revenues, what he received m 
the way of nuzzerana (which amounted to over two lakhs), and 
other perquisites, we find diat his gross receipts fiom the day he 
sailed imtil his return were, m round figures, ^{^80,000 The 
accounts he presented to Parhament showed, however, that he 
was actually out of pocket ;£5,8i6 How, then, did he manage 
to spend nearly ,(^86,000 m three years ? A list of his expendi- 
tures supphes the answer. 

His voyage to India (not mcludmg the 
j(^3,ooo paid by the Company) 73489 rupees. 


Sundry 

99,629 

>5 

Table expenses .... 

97,642 


Clothmg and hnen .... 

16,987 

>> 

Wages to secretaries, assistants, and 

stewards ..... 

19,722 


Feeding five elephants 

941 


Losses on remittance of jaghire 

8,375 


Plate given to Dutch governors 

2,177 

>> 

“ For the fortune with which his Lord- 
ship was pleased to reward his faithful 

Servant, Edward Philpot, Esq.” 

14,928 



333,890 „ 


Equalhng £37,563. 
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And then by a later account kept in pounds sterling 


Further charges of salaries, table ex- 
penses ana wearing apparel 

Sundry 

For other fortunes given to 


/a, 795 ^excluding 
^^1,846 shillings 

and pence) 

Henry Strachey 

£15943 

Edmund Maskclync 

£13 OjO 

Samuel Ingham 

Edward Pnilpot 

fy 162 

£2 196 

Messrs. Wynne, Archdckin, Core, 


and Ducarcll 

£3402 


£48 393 

Makmg a grand total of 956 



What Chvc meant by not cnnching himself one 6rthing is 
now clear Whatever he did not sjpend on his own expenses he 
gave to the memben of his staff The three gentlemen who 
accompanied him out went home with him ^vca]th7 men 
Edmund ooo the nchcr Strachey, jQiS ooo and Dr 
Ingham, ^6 ooo Philpot, his servant, came away with ooo 
From this and previous evidences it is dear that CLvc took good 
care of the men who served him. From the figures it is clear 
also that he was a lavish spender on himtflf. He may not have 
been any nchcr but he did not stmt himself. And, flirthcnnorc, 
all this arac he was recavmg and remitting home the income 
fix)m his jaghire £25 ooo to X30 ooo a year 

We come to the end of our enquiry And, perhaps, if we try 
to nd our mmds of modem notions of conduct proper to the 
governor of a great state and the head of great imperial services 
bound by rigid rules and cducal standards, and see Clive as 
sharing the extreme mdividualism charactcnstic of his day which 
gave to most men m pubhc life the appearance of pohncal 
adventurers, hvmg and succeeding by fririr -wits more than 
by their talents, compelled to be spcaous rather rlian sincere, 
clever rather than scrupulous, opportunists rather dian men of 
prmaplc if that 11, we weigh his words m the same scale as we 
should the words of pohucians when engaged m the heat and 
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fury of battle, we shall arnve at a fairer estimate than if we take 
them hterally. 

The Augean stable was not as Augean as, for obvious reasons, 
he wished his constituents to beheve Nor was Ins ovm ad- 
mimstranoii so much better or his purposes so dismterested as 
he for die same reasons wished diem to beheve. His campaign 
of propaganda was clever, but it only partially succeeded , it was 
to have much greater success with postenty than -with his con- 
temporaries, better acquamted as they were with the motives 
that gave nse to it and the reahties upon which it rested The 
Court of Directors naturally gave Chve’s campaign its blessing. 
They vnote to him on May 17, 1766 : 

“We have the strongest sense of the deplorable state to which 
our affairs were on the point of bemg reduced, firom the 
corruption and rapaaty of our servants, and the umversal 
depravity of manners throughout the setdement , we agree 
entirely with your Lordship that the tram our affans were m 
would in a very few months have brought us to a most 
dangerous situation.” 

But m course of time they were to find out how delusory were 
the promises of improvement held out They were ^so to 
discover that what Chve and they had together thrown was a 
boomerang that came back and struck them both with fearful 
effect as soon as these matters came up for discussion m Parha- 
ment For it gave the national pohticians the most plausible 
excuse for saying that if matters were as bad as that, it was high 
tune for Parhament to mterfere The pohtiaans of the Company 
were then hung m the same noose that they had shpped around 
the necks of their servants And when the storm of abuse and 
recnimnation reached its height, Chve was to find himself caught 
between two fires, the fire of the personal enemies he had made 
m India, not to mention Suhvan, and the fire of the righteously 
mdignant members of Parhament 
If Chve really wished to “ sell ” himself to the service and the 
pubhc as a model of dismterested and pubhc-spmted vutue he 
should have employed, m modem style, a pubhc relations 
Counsel — as some of our best-known milhonaire philanthropists 
have done — ^who would have saved him firom some of the 
mistakes he made. But the job could not have been done over- 
mght The best that can be said of what Chve accomplished 
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'by his own unaided cfTorti waj that he did succeed m nsmg above 
the low level of his age. His approach to the problem of reform 
his own qualifications for the task and his methods were all 
equally faulty, but m the face of all his handicaps he made a pJlant 
showmg We can admire his energy and courage buU-hcaded 
/ though the latter was. We can even admire his magnificent 
bhndfccjs to the weakness of his position And when we come to 
watch him suppressmg mutmy m the army our admiration can 
be ungrudging and unstmted. 
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chapter Twenty-six 
MUTINY 

“ For my own part, I must see the soldiers’ bayonets levelled at my throat 
before I can be mduced to give way ” c l i v e 


I 

In the multipucity of situations that strung together form the 
thread of a man’s life there mevitably occur some, if he be any- 
thing of a man, that coincide exactly with the strongest part of 
his nature, enabhng him to act widi maximum efldaency and 
maximum success It is then that we can truly speak of him bemg 
“ master of a situation ” They may be few and far between or, 
with a few favoured ones of history, like Augustus and Napoleon, 
they may follow each other m a dazzhng succession that leaves us 
amazed 

" In Chve’s hfe there were four such supreme occasions : Arcot, 
jthe dommation of Bengal, the routmg of the Dutch, and the 
iMutmy of 1766. The personal quahties that these situations 
demanded for perfection of conduct comaded exactly with those 
that he possessed • courage, resolution, bold assurance Each 
was essentially a simple situation, offermg only two alternative 
courses stand fast or yield. On more complex occasions, such 
as those dunng the Bengal expedition and the Plassey campaign, 
when other alternatives were open to him, he showed no such 
mastery Thus the anecdote of his youthful encounter with a 
gambler revealed an essential part of his character, which was 
underlined even more strongly by his conflict with Admiral 
Watson over the command of Fort Wilham 

It IS the operation of a natural law of human soaety that 
every armed conflict of nations is accompanied by a sub-conflict 
of avd and mihtary powers within the state Nor were the wars 
of the Enghsh m India an exception. There were evidences of 
that lesser conflict firom the earhest days, when Saunders and 
Lawrence disputed over the conduct of operations and the promo- 
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Qon of officers It was seen again when Aldcrcron claimed for 
himself the entire mihtary authonty on the coast, a claim repeated 
by his successors^ It was seen still more in Ben^ when Camac 
opposed Vansittart s pohey It was seen m anomcr form m 1757 
when the whole body of officers m the Carnatic endeavoured to 
coerce the governing counal to allow them bigger allowTinccs 
and again m 1762 when Madras tned to make retrenchments m 
Its mihtary expenditure and once more the officers revolted. On 
three separate planes m the ranks among the officers and in the 
higher command the spine of insubordination was active during 
these years. And \Ndicn Chvc came back to India it was soil 
unsettled whether the avil power would prove strong enough 
to curb the army and rc-imposc its lost authonty 
This IS clearly seen in what he wrote Vcrclst from up-country 
where his mmd naturally turned to such matters 

I appeal to yourself whether the commanding officen 
whoever they were since my departure from India until my 
second amval m this quarter have not by tbeir conduct 
endeavoured to impress upon the mmds of the pnnccs of the 
country that the power was rather m the commandcr-m-chicf 
of the army than in the Governor and CounciL Indeed, a few 
months more of Mr Spencer s government would have made 
them lords paramount.' 

Warren Hastings when he became governor seven years 
later made exactly the same observation and one of his first 
reforms was to restore authonty once more to where it nghtly 
belonged. 

The fact that Chvc was not and never had been a professional 
soldier becomes of first importance now He bad shown great 
shrewdness m never divestmg liimvlf of his civilian status as he 
had been able thereby to have the best of both worlds he was 
the only man m the Company s service equally eligible for the 
posts of dvihan governor and mihtary commandcr-in-chicf for 
the Directors would never have appointed any purely mihtary 
m an as the former He had always taken pams to impress upon 
his employers the fact that he beheved thoroughly m the 
smrcmacy of the avil power so that he should not he suspected 
ot allowing aity per ver ted sense ofloyalty to his adopted service to 
prevent him from doing his duty to the Company Only two 
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months after his greatest victory he had written them ' “I have - 
the hberty of an Enghshman so strongly implanted m my naturej , 
that I would have the avd aU m all, m all times and m all places', 
(cases of immediate danger excepted).” 

Chve had used ins double status to great advantage durmg ins 
first administration, but it was of even greater service now In 
fact, It was almost enough of itself to justify the Company’s 
appomtment of him What he had written to Verelst was a 
reflection upon bis own colleague and friend General Camac. 
No one but Chve, one feels sure, could at tins moment have 
re-estabhshed the Governor’s authority so easily and smoothly. 
His complete ascendancy over Camac was never m doubt for one 
moment, whereas the lack of that ascendancy had been one of 
Vansittart’s greatest handicaps And his relations, too, with the 
bngade commanders were m stnkmg contrast to those with the 
members of council 

For one thing, two of them, Barker and Smith, had been his 
own selection and had made the voyage with him , and for 
another, they were Company’s, not Kmg’s oflhcers With the 
third, Fletcher, matters were somewhat difierent. He was not 
one of CHve’s choices as Chve would never have chosen such a 
rank bad officer for any command He owed his appomtment 
to Suhvan, whose chief failing as a statesman was m aUowmg 
personal and pohtical considerations to govern him m the matter 
of appomtments , he was as hkely to pick a Fletcher as a Coote ^ 
Sir Robert Fletcher was representative of all that was worst m the 
service, the soldier-of-fortune type who gamed promotion by 
mtngue and was always on the scent of spoils Chve dishked 
Ihim mtensely and was to have the satisfaction of getting him 
.court-martialled and cashiered 

His relations with Smith and Barker, able and expenenced 
officers, may be seen from two letters he wrote them. The 
letter to Smith was m answer to his complamt that Chve did not 
give him his full confidence They had been on cordial terms on 
shipboard Why then, asked Smith, the change m Chve’s 
attitude ^ Chve ignored one such mquiry, but on receivmg a 
second he gave him a frank, straight-from-the-shoulder reply. 
He mstanced several occasions when Smith had offended him by 
the assumption of a superior tone : 

* But surely if Sulivan’s patronage of Fletcher was deplorable, he more than 
redeemed himself m the case of Warren Hastings I 
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These. Sir among many other reasons have occasioned my 
acting with reserve towards you Indeed, m the whole course 
of so long a voyage, I coula observe a mmd too actuated by 
ambition such a tendency in Colonel Smith to govern and 
command those who ought to govern and command him, that 
I could not be unreserved, without givmg up that authonty 
which I am determined to support , and although I do and 
always have allowed you many virtues so long as you con- 
tmuc to give so mudi general offence by that kina of b^viour 
so lon^ will you be exposed to mortification and disappomt- 
ment ^ 

For Barker he had a pamculaHy high regard and when Barker 
made an improper request for a share m the revenue administra- 
tion of Bihar Chvc showed a rare gentleness and tact m refusing it 

I must confess the rccapt of your letter of the ad Feb has 
given me mfimte concern because I feel for you as I should for 
myself and there is no officer m this part of the world for 
whom I cntcftam so strong and true regard or whom I am so 
very desirous of serving I am sure, if it depended upon me, 
you should upon Canuc s departure, succeed to his rank and 
station so acquamted am I with your ments as a soldier, 
your modcrauon and temper as a mam Your bang hurt, 
therefore, at not having an appomtment which is not in my 
power to obtam for you, cannot but hurt me. I am convmccd 
that, great as my interest is were I to propose your bcmgjomcd 
with Mr Middleton m directing the collection of the revenues 
ofthcBcharprovmcc, I could not carry that point. Consider 
Barker how very separate and distmct me services arc 
consider how very jealous the Dircctoo arc of military men 
and how very attentive diey will be to every action of mine 
whom they look upon m a mihtaiy more tfian m a avil light 
Recollect that they would not even allow Cootc to have a scat 
at the Board to give his advice except upon mihtary matters 
only I say further that wer e I to take sum an unprecedented 
step Idonbt whether it would not add such weight of argument 
to those counsellors and malcontaits, who arc gone home with 
a full design to exclaim against arbitrary and mihtary power 
that the Company might be induced to disapprove of every- 
thing I have done for mgm, from an apprehension that I meant 
to accomplish every measure, by the suBveraon of avil liberty 
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must have known as we liavc seen what he would be up against 
even before be left England To have attempted at once to carry 
^ out that tnplc commission to suppress presents, inland trade, and 
haUa would have been disastrous Not even he could have with- 
stood the resulting revolt So he had first attacked the matter of 
presents, which scarcely affected anybody outside the council and 
the higher command, w hilc bang careful not to be too scrupulous, 
as we have seen, about how the prohibition was observed by the 
latter Then he proceeded by means of the acquisition of the 
revenues and the msposscssion of the Nawab to remove the chief 
objection against the Company s servants* partiapation m the 
trade m salt, betel-nut and tobacco Having done that he 
organized the Soacty of Trade which put that trade on a regular 
'bans as a monopol) to benefit the senior servants, and thereby he 
Was able to satisfy them and ensure their support, or at least 
acquiescence in his measures against thciunior servants Before 
decreeing too the end ofdoubTcfciUrd he had been careful to make 
peace with the Nawab of Oude settle all outstanding pohtical 
matters, and put into effect his rcorganizaoon of the army It 
was not until his return to Calcutta m September that he had 
issued no&fiation that the pnvilcgc would cease on January i 
1766 

But before the outbreak in the array he had first to meet and 
crush a cmlian revolt. 


n 

The spmt of revolt against his tyranny * had been gaming 
ground ever since his arrival It came to a head early m the New 
Year The cml revolt was prcapitated by one crowmng act of 
authority that spread the bUn of indignation from the members 
of council to die jumors m the service The suspension of three 
members of Council and suiadc of a fourth left vacanacs at the 
Beard which Chve, m defiance of the views he had expr essed m 
England when he had denounced the pracacc of importme 
servants like Spencer from the other Prcsidcnacs, proposed tqfi^ 
V 1 ^ bringing four men from Madras [188] 

He had already foreseen the ncec of such drastic action. In 
September he had looked around for suitable candidates for 
promotion and found none, or at least, m the whole list of your 
jumor merchants there arc not more tlian three or four gentlemen 
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‘ every servant that had ventured to express detestation of 
/the administration was marked and immediately stnppcd of all 
I to their bare pay ’ So, ' lo 1 the spinted Bcngallen appeared in 
a body one morning at the table of thar lord and master and 
humbly begged forgiveness and then only a few sparks of 
Bntish spint lamented Banvcll remained The Company's 
servants were reduced to a slavish dependence ' upon govern- 
ment 

The subjugating maxims that were adopted have been 
attended with extraordinary success for there is not at this 
present time a avihan that sits at the Council Board or any 
servant below that rank who dares so much as hmt his dif- 
approbaDon of any measure without being prepared to 
encounter suspension the consequence of such tementy [ipo] 

So modi for the avihans But the revolt of the military 
gentlemen still had to be faced. The eifea of the order against 
baHa was to place the Bengal army on the same footing as the 
Madras scrvicct where the order had been enforced some years 
before. But m the eyes of the jumor officers who were not 
allowed to share in the profits of the Soaety of Trade, it created 
a real gncvancc,'nncc a gready infiatcd style of living had become 
general m Bengal with the pnees of everything used by Europeans 
rising to fantastic levels and until these could be reduced the 
allowance of a subaltern as Chvc himself admitted, would scarce 
mam tain him m the station of a gendeman ' But orders were 
orders and Clive would not listen to the munnormgs and com- 
plaints that b^an to reach him. He was domg cvcrythii^ he 
could to redress the gncvancc by devising means for the omcers 
to hvc cheaper 

March ao found Chvc at his country house at Dum Dum, five 
miles from Calcutta, resting before gomg up-country once more 
to escape the bad season and to pnt the finishing touches to his 
work of setdement. The country was m perfect tranquilhty he 
wrote his wife, and nothing remained to be done but some more 
negotiations with the pnnees of the country Maskelync, 
Strachey, Ingham, and Camac would accompany him. They 
would be gone five or nr mondii and would thrn return m time 
to receive an answer fiom home to Clives despatches and to 
prepare for their homeward journey They planned to return to 
E ng land overland, I have made enquiry of numbers syho have 
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travelled overland, who all agree tliat tlic journey is perfectly safe, 
very entertaining and very agreeable, and not attended with the 
least fatigue, if we leave Bassarah [Bussora] by the end of January 
or beginning of Febfuar)% which I shall endeavour to accomphsh 
by leaving Bengal early in the month of December.” 

Not a word about what was in store for lum ! Of that he had 
no warning yet, though he was aware of the general feeHng m the 
army. 

The party left Calcutta a few days later. At Mursludebad 
Clive conferred wth Sykes, the Resident, on revenue matters. 
He also saw die begum, Mir Jafar’s widow, and asked her for 
(the legacy that he had previously dechned. On April 19 he 
received the first hint that somcdiing serious might be stirring. 
The Committee forwarded him a remonstrance from Sir Robert 
Barker’s Third Bngadc against the aboliaon of batta It was 
signed by nine captains, twelve lieutenants, and twenty ensigns 
Clive had die remonstrance sent to Barker widi a note diat the 
Counal could take no nonce of any pennon diat did not come 
dirough regular channels. He dicn proceeded widi die work of 
sctdmg die revenue demands for die coming year, sitting in state 
widi die Nawab on die day of die Puma, when all the zemindars 
of die provmccs assemblca to make dieir annual contracts with 
the government. 

The day before dus state funedon, however, die existence of a 
conspiracy in the army was revealed to him He received a 
letter from Fletcher stating Ins suspieions diat the officers of the 
whole army mtended to resign their commissions as from May i, 
merely serving dirough die cormng month as volunteers. From 
Barker he heard die same story. [191] 

It was true. A conspiracy had been hatched m Fletcher’s 
bngade at Monghyr and had spread to the other two brigades. 
The officers had formed an assoaaCLon bmdmg themselves by oath 
to secrecy and to preserve, at the hazard of their own hves, the 
hves of any one of their number who might be condemned to 
death by court-martial. They knew that they were not legally 
debarred firom resigning their commissions at v^ and they hoped 
by taking advantage of this privilege to escape the charge and the 
consequences of mutmy. Each officer bound himself separately 
by a bond of ^500 not to accept his commission agam until 
double hatta was restored Nor was this all The assoaation 
was m league with malcontent civdians, and ^16,000 was raised 
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by subscnpaon m Calcutta to aid them in that cause and 
mdemnify those who might be cashiered 
The situanon was rendered icnous m the extreme by the fact 
that the Marathas were m motion and thrcatciung an mvasion of 
BcngaL Nothing mdeed but Chves resolution and the fan 
that the compiracy came to hght a htile before it tvas fully hatched 
— the date originally set was June i — saved the day for the 
Company 

Chvc id not hesitate a moment He at once sent by special 
messenger a letter to the council informing them of the cnucal 
state ofaffairs and dcsirmg them to write immediately to Madras 
to ask for reinforcements of officers and cadets When the con- 
spirators heard of this they wrote to tty to disstiadc the Madras 
officen fiom coming but Chvc met this move by promptly 
ordermg the stoppage of all pnvatc letters between Calcutta and 
Madras Forty-two officers svcrc sent up fiom Madras 
The situanon svas too serious for worry about the mccocs of 
the law An individual officer might be ennded to resign his 
commission as and when be pleased, but for all to resign together 
as a body admitted of only one constracnou it was plain muony 
Chve svrote to the three brigadiers ordering them to arrest and 
hold for general court-maroai any officer whose conduct teemed 
to come under this head. The ringleaders of this affair must 
suffer the severest punishment that martial law can inflia else 
there is an end of disaphne m the army and of authonty m the 
East Indu Company over all that servants.” 

On Ivlay 4 he tecaved the notification from Fletcher that forty 
officers of his command had handed m thar commissions. They 
declared thar willingness to serve as volnnteets without pay untd 
the fifteenth of the mouth, so that the Company s affiuts would 
not suffer 

For It appateudy did not enrcr that unthmkmg hroAt that 
Chve would stand fiist. How could he ? How could he date 
nsk the existence of the Company? How could Bengal be 
defended by an army without o Axis? The officen pmnedtheu: 
hopa on the t hr ea ten ing motions of the Marathas close to 
AQahabad. where Smith s brigade lay They were not, at least 
the majonty wete not, disloyal Englishmen they were not m- 
tendmg to betray thar trust to the Marathas they merely 
thought they held all the aces m the pack and that Chve, like a 
good card-player would throw m his hand at once I The Bnash 
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trades unions had thought the same in 1926 ; they never dreamed 
that the nation could or would resist them successfully when 
they called their General Strike. It was a plain hold-up. 

But how httle they knew their man ! Any other man would 
have yielded from an obvious lack of alternative — or, as Barwell 
put It, “ Prudence would m all probabihty have mduced others to 
temporize tdl the risk of enforcmg their resolutions had been 
lessened You who know Chve’s temper wiU not be surprised 
at his chusmg to hazard all on the turn of dye rather than his royal 
will and pleasure should be contravened ” Yet even Chve had 
to admit the possibdity that he might have to yield, though only 
m the last resort “ For my own part,” he wrote, “ I must see 
the soldiers’ bayonets levelled at my throat before I can be 
mduced to give way ; and then, not so much for the preservation 
of my own hfe, as the temporary salvation of the Company , 
temporary only it can be, for I shall thmk Bengal m the utmost 
danger, when we are reduced to the necessity of subnuttmg 
the avd power to the mercy of men who have gone lengths that 
will fnghten and astonish all England ” How bereft he was of 
aid m the emergency was shown by his appeal to the firee 
merchants for volunteers to act as officers. Only two responded 

One thmg alone was to save him. That was the fact that the 
officers, for the most part stdl sound at heart m their sense of duty 
and allegiance to the Company and nundfiil of their careers, were 
bluffing ; few of them were prepared to go the lengths that were 
necessary m order to overcome Chve’s resolution Chve won 
by caUmg then bluff. 

He left Murshidebad and proceeded by forced marches 
towards Monghyr On the way he mtercepted a letter ffom 
Colonel Smith to the Committee reportmg the Marathas’ ad- 
vance Chve sent him orders to hold his ground and not make 
terms with bis officers unless forced to do so by an actual mvasion 
He sent ahead of him four trustworthy officers from his staff to 
attempt to bung the Monghyr officers to reason 

They arrived to frnd the situation practically out of control 
Chve’s orders were that every officer who had resigned should be 
sent down to Calcutta But the European rank-and-file too were 
on the verge of mutmy, so that every tbmg depended on the 
loyalty ofjhe sepoys Fortunately the sepoys .remamed loyal 
When mutiny came the Europeans found themselves confronted 
by the sepoy battahons led by Chve’s officers with loaded muskets 
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and fixed bayonets Thu turned the scale. The men ^vcnt 
qmccly hack to their barracks (Let the reader pause for a 
moment to ponder the significance of tins phenomenon — an 
/empire bemg saved for its conquerors by the subject people 
I themselves ! It tells half the story of the ' conquest. ) 

Rifo now began to appear m the officers ranks Many had 
jomed die assoaanon from fear and not by choice. When Chvc 
amved on the 15 ch the ^vor 3 t danger was passed- He ordered a 
parade of the whole bngadc and atmressed it ipcakmg as a Bntuh 
soldier to British soldicn He explained the facts about the 
doable hatta, declared the officers guilty of muemy for which 
they would be severely punished, told the men about the fund he 
had founded to prove hu friendship for the army and kmdly 
thought for their mccrcscs, and then appealed to them to aa as 
sober nfibt-thinkmg men and remam true to their duty He 
next addressed the sepoys praismg them for their loyalty He 
dutnbuted rewards to dicir naovc officers and orde^ doable 
pay for the men for the months of May and Tunc. And he was 
rewarded by the acclamaaons of the whole bngadc, which, 
practically officerless os ic was reared from the parade ground m 
perfea order 

The officers who had been expelled from the fort lay en- 
camped a short distance from Mon^yr m a coraplcfc quandary 
what to do Their bluff had foil^ Chvc ordered them 
peremptorily to leave at once for Calcutta and sent a dctadimcnt 
of sepoys to enforce the order Beaten and broken men now 
dicy started m small paracs dotvn the nver leaving bchmd them 
not only their careen but in many eases then entire fortunes. 

The next day Chvc proceeded on to Patna, Here he found the 
situation less senous. Hctchcr had been imphcatcd m the con- 
spiracy and had played a double role. He h^ heard about it m 
January had said nothing, had even apparently encouraged it on 
the flimsy excuse that he wanted to wm die officers confidence 
and SO know what was afoot. Barker on the other hand, had 
shown die utmost firmness. When his officers presented their 
commissions he had prevailed upon a number or them to post- 
pone action. Those ■ndio had insisted upon immediate ac- 
ceptance he had sent at once on their way to Calcutta. Chvc s 
arrival sufficed to make the rest retract. 

The real dangcr-pomt was Smith s brigade, which lay part at 
Aflahabad and part at Scrajepur a hundred milq beyond the aty, 
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where tlicy were posted observing die near approach of die 
Maradias. Despite the fact that resignation for them was 
scarcely distinguishable from desertion in the face of die enemy, 
the officers had expressed their determination to resign, some at 
once, some on June i. The Colonel expressed liis sense of shame 
and indignation at dicir conduct, but to no avail. The officers at 
Allahabad were so openly mutinous that a battalion of sepoys had 
to be sent from Scrajepur to deal with diem The sepoys 
covered the distance in fifty-four hours and upon their arnval 
die garrison commander put every officer under arrest on pain 
of bemg shot by the sepO)rs The officers wavered, dien quietly 
subnnttcd when they heard of the failure of their comrades at 
Monghyr and Patna Their leaders were sent down as pnsoners 
to Patna, doubly humiliated because their escorts were sepoys 

The mutiny was completely broken. Many of die officers 
who went away went with tears in dicir eyes, pleadmg for a 
chance to reinstate themselves At last they had awakened to 
dicir situation. But Clive was relentless m dcalmg out stnet 
justice. Letters poured in upon linn, apologetic and mter- 
cessory The prayers of most of the junior officers he was wilhng 
to heed, fccimg diat they had been misled. These he pardoned 
But diose who had resigned dicir commissions m the face of the 
enemy — “ no consideration on cardi shall induce me to restore 
one of diem to die service.” They and the other nngleaders 
^Vere tned by court-martial at Patna and sentenced to be cashiered. 
The only reason they were not shot as Chve wished was a doubt 
m the mmds of the counal whether their crime warranted the 
supreme penalty , there was, after all, that question about the 
stnet illcgahty of dicir conduct. Sir Robert Fletcher, too, was 
tned by court-martial for his dubious behaviour and bemg found 
guilty was cashiered 

The officers Chve chose to make examples of were treated 
with merciless seventy. Havmg been ordered down to Calcutta 
without bemg given time to arrange their affairs, they were there 
placed under close arrest, their appeal to the civil courts bemg shut 
off. When they resisted, guards of sepoys were posted upon 
then houses to starve them mto submission , then deportation 
was then ordered , and when they refused to go they were ear- 
ned by force on board the ship Stnet orders were given to 
the captam that they should not be allowed ashore at any port of 
call for fear of then escape. The remstated officers for then part 
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were compelled to ngn a three-year agreement breach of which 
bysimilar condua would expose them to the penalty ofdcath [193] 

Fury ragned for a moment at Calcutta when the news of 
Clive 5 proceedings up-councry reached there, foUowcd by the 
araval of the broken ofScen The fend air of the place reeked 
with sedition and violent talk. One of the cashiereo ofliccn >vas 
accused of threatenmg to assassinate Chv c Civilians \vctc imph- 
cated and dismissed. 

But Chvc himself ^vas quite unmoved. His disgust and dis- 
dain for all that happcncti since his arrival m the country had 
mounted to heights too great for words 


m 

He returned to Calcutta on July 30 to face and surviv c the final 
ordeal of those dismal dangerous weeks following the rainy 
season For a month he &d himself away with Strachey, 
Mashclync, and Dr Ingham m fiuthful attendance, countmg the 
days until his departure In September he emerged to lay before 
the council his plan for die Soacty of Traded operations for 
anodier year He must have fdt surprised that he was soil alive ! 
Not only that, but he had actually $0 he wrote his wife enjoyed 
a better state of health and been freer from pain than at any time 
since his attack at Madras m 1753 He attributed the fact partly 
to his discovery of the value of that simple precaution of pro- 
tecting the abdomen from chills. 

Compelled to gi\'c up the idea of travclhng overland because of 
having to postpone his departure until the end of January he had 
mstead taken his passage on the Britannia Captam Rous hopmg 
now to see Beikdey Square m Toly 1767 accompanied by Mun 
Strachey and Dr Ingham who arc tolerable well tho always 
complammg All my other followrrj, you know arc dead. 

He had already sent home an abundance of muslins and other fine 
thmgs and he would bnng with htm man y shawls and one of the 
finest pearl necklaces ever seen worth not less than £2 000 this 
u the only valuable present 1 have ever rccav d, which was given 
me by the Vmcr Sinah Dowlah. 

He had been thinking all die year about wdicrc he would live 
m the country Stychc did not satisfy htm. Margaret had 
reported that she litdl Walcot, but he feared it would prove too 
d^p for him. He thought one of the dner counties Berkshire 
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or Hampsliirc, would be better, besides being on tlie road to 
Badi, where he would need to go to take the waters. He had, in 
fact, already mitten to his agents telhng them not to miss an 
opportumty to buy an estate tliere of from ;^iooo to ^2000 per 
aimum, especially if tlicre was a good house, park, and gardens 
belonging to it. 

“ I was determin’d to make this a most agreeable and welcome 
letter and I think it cannot be otherwise for it contams nodiing 
but good news.” 

But it was expecting too much that he would not pay the 
penalty lie had always paid for lus penods of furious activity. 
The army crisis had laid him under a terrific stram, coming as it 
did at die height of the hot wcadier. On May 21 he had wntten 
Verclst diat he had not had three hours’ sleep any day or mght 
since he left Motijhil two weeks before. Yet nothmg wore him 
downi more than lus correspondence, it being large m volume 
and he so meticulous m the speed and rcgulanty of his rephes. 
More and more mdecd he had to rely upon Strachey to wnte lus 
letters. Bravely now he bore up under the thought that it would 
aU be over soon. But already he had overtaxed his strength 
In October his nervous system collapsed completely. Flood after 
flood of hysterical weepmg assailed luin , lus nund passed under 
a cloud , and for two months he could not put hand to paper 
He had to 'be removed from Calcutta and kept m seclusion dunng 
tlic whole of November. 

His life, accordmg to Dr. Ingham, who had attended him m 
England, was not m danger, and by the begmmng of December 
he was beginning to rally. There could be no thought, however, 
of lus contmumg another year m India 
An urgent rec[ucst had just arrived from the Directors for him 
to stay. It was couched m most gratifymg terms ; all of his 
measures, except the Society of Trade, were heartily approved, 
the promise of reward was held out to him, and he was asked to 
remam m order to consohdate and make permanent the great 
work of reformation he had accomphshed . 

“ These services, my Lord, deserve more than verbal 
acknowledgments ; and we have no doubt that the pro- 
pnetors wiU concur with us m opimon, that some sohd and 
permanent retribution, adequate to your great ments, should 
crown your Lordship’s labours and success ” 
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Once more he had tnumphed The Directors \%'ord5 could 
mean nothing less than an extension of the Ja^hlre for another 
term of yean He ashed for nothing more Such a reward 
would mean truly that he had succeeded that his sacrifices had not 
been m vain He must have felt like a free man again free at 
last to enjoy his fortune in peace Accordingly he wrote 
informing tne Court that hts state of health rendered it 
impossible for him to remam Why should he needlessly 
sacrifice his life when all the objects of his mission had been 
accomplished ? 

On January i he was able again to wntc to Margaret 

It gives me great satisfaction that I can mform my dearest 
wife of my recovery from a nervous attack which I thought I 
could not survive it bang so much beyond what I suffered 
even m England Indeed I am persuade nothing but opium 
could have saved me* the spasms being so strong that I was 
obliged to take lo grains m 24 hours, Altho* I have been 
tolerably well for this year past until lately yet 1 could pcrcavc 
the bile, which was the occasion of my hut sickness began to 
show Itself last February Thu has been incrcasmg ever since. 
As thu u a disorder peculiar to thu country and cannot be cured 
but by change of climate and colda weather I am determined 
to take my passage upon the Briimutla without delay notwith- 
standmg die earnest sohatations of the Court of Ehrcctors to 
contmuc anodicr year In short, everyone ^vho undentands 
the nature of my disorder assures me the return of the hot 
weather mi^t prove fatal, or at best I should be rendered quite 
incapable of business with such a disease hangmg over me, and 
diat I should be subject to relapses every time I caught cold and 
die bile got mto my blood I have recall all your 
letters per Merettry and am much concerned at the loss of our 
youngest daughter We should both of us have felt the loss 
still more if we had not three still left to comfort us, [193] 


He attended his last meetin g of Council on January 16 He 
had arranged for the regime of die Committee to be contmued 
under Vcielst s chairmanship so he now proceeded to read to 
them hu parting advice 
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“ Wc arc sensible that since die acquisition of the dewanny 
the power formerly belonging to die Soubali of diesc provmces 
is totally in fact vested m the East India Company. Nothmg 
remains to lum but the name and shadow of authority. Tins 
name, however, this shadow, it is indispensably necessary wc 
should seem to venerate. Every mark of distinction and 
respect must be shewn him, and he Inmsclf encouraged to shew 
his resentment upon the least want of respect from other 
nations.” 

He particularly impressed upon them the necessity of assuming 
no part of the executive power and of mamtaimng that ngid 
control over the services tliat he had been at such pams to 
establish. They were, diereforc, not to employ the Company’s 
servants as collectors or in any admniistrativc capacity ; at die 
same time he warned diem agamst demandmg more revenue than 
the country could bear. He was most msistent about the 
necessity of making vigorous examples of the disobedient : 

” upon this point I rest die wclifare of the Company The 
servants arc now brought to a proper sense of dicir duty , if 
you slacken the rems of government, affairs will soon revert to 
their former chaimcls ; anarchy and corruption will agam pre- 
vail, and, elate widi a new victory, be too headstrong for any 
future efforts of government . . . 

” We have had the happmess to see our labours crowned 
with success. I leave the country m peace , I leave the mih- 
tary and avil departments under disaplme and subordination ; 
It IS meumbent upon you to keep them so. You have power ; 
you have abdities ; you have mtegnty let it not be said that 
you are defiaent m resolution. I repeat that you must not fad 
to exact the most imphat obedience to your orders Dismiss 
or suspend from the service any man who shall dare to dispute 
your authority. If you deviate from the prmaples upon which 
we have hitherto acted, and upon which you are consaous you 
ought to proceed, or if you do not contmue to make a proper 
use of that power with which you are mvested, I shall hold 
myself acqmtted, as I do now protest against the consequences ” 

Thus did the man who had more of the quahties of a dictator 
than, perhaps, any man m modem Enghsh history, lay down his 
office. For prolonged unceasmg activity, for the fury of its 
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tempo and for the white heat of passion that had been generated 
from the first day almost to the last, there arc few parallels m 
hutory to this second administration of Chvc There had been 
somcthiDR demoniacal in the way he had flung himself into his 
task and kept gomg until his collapse. He had allou*cd himself 
no time for rest or reflection He had allotted himself jusi 
eighteen months m which to reform and purge the services cstab- 
lim a pohneal system, and lay the foundation of empire. And 
however impcrica his work necessarily was, it would be unjust 
to deny that he had accomplished mucJi of worth. The purge 
of die services had been salutary though not it must be adtmtt^ 
particiilarly cffecavc. He had begun the lengthy process of 
transforming traders mto administrators He had compelled the 
Company to see the wisdom and necessity of establishing 
reasonable rates of pay He had re-asserted authority checked, 
even if he did not reverse, the trend towards anarchy that Plasscy 
had b^un, and cleared die ground for a real and permanent 
lyitcm. The faa that the building which would have to be 
erected on that ground was quite different from the one be 
visualired docs not impair the usefrilness ofhis w'orL/ 

But one would truss an essential part of his mind and nature if 
one did not realize how modi more than this he thought he had 
done. Optimism and complacency vain glory and self-praise 
had always been among his wont faults. And they were never 
more glarmgly m evidence than now when he appeued to thmk 
that nothing more would be required of hu succcsson than to 
adhere fiuthfriHy to his lyitcm and his pnnaples that no evil 
would come to Bengal if only his pohacs were mamtaincd. In 
his final report to the Company his self-satisfaction reached its 
apogee 


The hc en oom *pint of opposition and extravagance so 
justly complained of in your servants is now essentially 
subdued, the gentlemen arc reduced to act, and likewise to 
t hmk reasonably Perfect harmony now reigns throughout 
the settlement and all childish resentments arc at an cnd. 
Nothmg remains to be apprehended, but what may result fixim 
the extreme youth of the m^onty of your servants It is 

upon the best founded confiocncc I assert, the East India Com- 
pany was never so truly secure as at the present agamst military 
ambition and encxoachinait. Never before have discipline, 
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good order and subordination been so fully confirmed ; and I 
am persuaded diat a relaxation of your orders at home and a 
new degeneracy of your governor and Council abroad, are die 
only probable, I might almost say, possible evils that can shake 
the prosperity of your affairs in Bengal.” 

The only comment needed on that last sentence is supphed 
by die actual history of Bengal during the next six years, when all 
the evil forces of man and nature were to combme as never before 
to afflict the unhappy land It was to be as though God lumself 
had decided to punish such rash boasting with all the power of 
His nught. There is a particular Indian nemesis for talk about 
” no possible evils ” — and that is famine / 

On Januar)’’ 29 Lord Chvc, accompamed by General Camac 
and the members of his personal staff, embarked on board the 
Britanma His colleagues had presented Inm with a farewell 
address that was a pa:aii of praise and adulation, but Barwell 
j possibly more nearly voiced the sentiments of die European com- 
s mumty as a whole when he said diat the announcement of Lord 
^ Chve’s departure “ brought joy to the whole setdement.” ^ 

^ IngntJtudc -^'as ever Cbve’s lot E% en “ the father of Indian geography,” 
James Renncll, Suncyor-Gcncral of Bengal, for whose talent and keenness Chvc 
mdTound so much occupation, found nothing more to say about him after his 
departure than that he did not honour his promises and was by no means the 
generous man ” Perhaps,” he wrote to a fnend, “ I may one day or other put 
him in mind of his promise [which was that he should not suffer by the reduction in 
the officers’ allowances], but that must be when I am independent for had I told 
him unwelcome truths when he was Governor of Bengal and as absolute as ever 
Henry the Eighth was, I should in all probabihtv have been sent home to England, 
as some others have been for defending their hoerties ”[194] 
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chapter Twenty-seven 
CESAR INFELDC 

The Emperor u what he ii we canoot change hii character It ir be- 
came of that character that he haj no fRendt, that he has w man> ene m to, 
and, mdeed that we are at St. Helena** 

OCNIXALBEKTIIANO (*' Kipcimt — The Last Phase ” 
by LotJ Rastbay) 

I 

Few op the great nctmES of rasroRv have found themselves in 
a more unbearable position than Chvc after his final return home 
at the age of forty-one. His life, up to that point a vigorous 
swiftly-moving polsatmg drama, bcomc all tragedy— a tragedy 
of arcoimtancc and a tragedy of charaacr He had soil more 
than seven yean to hve, the yean of a normal man’s g r e atest 
activity and achievement. Sir Robert Walpole was a compara- 
tively obscure man until his fomcfii year Chatham accom- 
plished nothing worthy of ius great name until he was forty-six. 
Cromwell did not even begin ms real career until he was forty- 
three. But Chvc 5 career was already over for him hfc, for all 
that It was really worth to him, was ended he had spent his 
vital force his power of aduevement was gone. 

To tty of him that he was still a young man ’ would be 
entirely filsc. For he had none of the marks of youth left upon 
him. Not only was he broken m health, but even more piaful 
was the foct that he was less cauippcd mentally and morally 
to play a contmued useful part rtian many a man who reaches 
the normal rctinng age of eity-fivc or seventy Not only 
had he made too many drafts on his store of nervous energy 
but also on the large funds of good-wiH that men had dgwn^ 
to his account. He was m a wtird, bankrupt. He had no 
ipmtual resources wherewith to meet changed circnmstanccs. 
He was not made of the stuff diat could meet advemcy with 
fortittidc of mmd and scremty of sooL Life docs not spare men 
like him he was marked out in advance to be a victim of its 
hard laws 
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To find a parallel one has to go to Napoleon at St. Helena. 
Two tragedies of djS/jis, of overweening ambmon, of power 
fettered and dethroned, of tremendous energies wastmg away m 
inaction, of powerful minds revolvmg impotently around the 
circle of tlieir own ideas, incapable any longer of objective 
tliought, consumed by die consciousness of their wrongs, and only 
flaslung vigorously mto play when touclicd most nearly But 
widi tlus differaice — that Chve’s St. Helena was more nearly a 
prison of lus owi makmg, more clearly the mcvitable con- 
sequence of Ins o^vn hfe ; he had run lus course, no foreign 
enennes sentenced liim, but his own countrymen, who no longer 
had use for lum It cannot be said diat fortune at die end played 
lum false, diat dicre was any violent break m die pattern of his 
hfe. The end was as its bcgimimg — gloomy, sohtary, one agamst 
die world ; and if at die end the world reasserted its supremacy, 
no mjusticc was involved A natural law was fulfilled 


n 

He returned to a situation well calculated to vex lus soul, both 
on pubhc grounds and private — and not lus soul alone but every- 
one clse’s. To a land already sufficiendy distracted by its 
quarrel with the Amcncan colomsts and the petty factions and 
dishonesties of its pohacians had now been added a further 
burden, the nuisance of the almost insoluble problem of India 
And if there were some besides his personal enemies who were 
mclmed to lay die blame for it largely at his door, the feehng can 
be well imderstood, and no amount of protestmg on his part could 
entirely sever die coimection. If the whole country did not nse 
up to curse him for thus addmg to its troubles, it was because 
there was no national conscience strong enough to resist the lure 
of wealth, power, and glory with which he had mvested not only 
himself but his services to the State It suf&ced that he had 
presented his countrymen with an empire. As they accepted the 
gift they had to accept the troubles that went with it. No 
amount of wrangling about who was responsible for them could 
change these two essential facts 

The fateful opening of Pandora’s box was on that day m April 
1766, when the news of the acquisition of the revenues of Bengal 
reached London. At once all the wicked wmged creatures with 
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itings in their tails got bus) infecting the minds of men with 
cupidity, envy, and every meanest vice. Promptly the quiet 
courts of India House were turned mto a casino for gamblmG 
producing a avild and dozy nsc m the Company s stock. 
Inevitably at the next General Court on June i8 after the 
momentous despatches had been read with acclamation, a motion 
was made to increase the dividend from 6 to 8 per cent 
Immediately the Directors* troubles began. 

The state of the Company s finances, soil sufienng fiom the 
expenses of prolonged nuhtary operaaons which had plunged it 
heavily md«t, didnot justify any mcrcasc of dividend. Wisely 
the Dirccton wanted to apply the new revenues to debt rcduc- 
aon and for the moment thar voice prevailed. In the past it 
always had prevailed, but that day of unquestioned authonry was 
gone , Chvc s all too simple act, subsumong easy wealth for the 
3 ow returns of commerce, had cut at the very root of thar 
audionty and transierred the real power to the shareholders. 

At the next meeting of the Company m September, the 
proposal was brought forward agam with redoubled clamour and 
dus time the proposed mcrease was to 10 per cent. Oneommous 
ngn of demorahzaaon after another appeared. The clamonr 
was led by Suhvan, himself demoralized by defeat and desperate 
enough to use any means demagoguery or mmguc with 
ministers, to remstate himself in power but soil worse was the 
appearance of Chvc s fiicnds among Suhvan s followers — truly 
an unholy alhancc thu ! — thinkmg that to delay the fiuits was 
to doubt the rcahty of his success. Yet they were only follow- 
mg Chvc s lead, as he himsdf favoured an increase d^itc die 
filet that Scrafton had urged him not to But pcih^ worst of 
all die omens was the way in whidi the shadow of^Parhament 
now spread itself over the proccedmgs. Mmistcn had just sent 
a warning to the Chairs, Rous and Dudley that the Company i 
afiain would come before Parliament at the approaching session. 
When this alarming news was conveyed to the assembled sharc- 
holdcn a dead nience fell upon diem, and thgn -with one accord 

lords, lacqracs, and merchants ran with equal haste to the alley 
Stock fcH 30 per cent, ‘ndulc die t er ror and anxiety m every 
countenance afforded a truly ridiculous and comic scene. The 
poltuaans, it was said, wanted to treat the Company as THrig 
John had treated the Jews. Yet before the meeting adjourned the 
iharrfioldcn had nevertheless overborne doe opposmoii of the 
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Directors to tlic increased dividend. Thus die grand toboggan- 
shde of die Company mto bankruptcy had begun ! [195] 

The sharclioldcrs’ fears of die intentions of Parliament were 
justified. Here, too, die acquisition of so much easy wealth was 
doing Its evil work m cxcituig cupidit5\ The consequences 
might have been a htdc different if die nation’s one statesman had 
been fit for busmess. Pitt’s tragedy was to be shared by three 
contments. On July 10 he had left Bath to obey the King’s 
summons to form a govcnimcnt. The whole nation was looking 
to hmi to solve die imperial problem left in a state of suspense by 
the repeal of die Stamp Act. And now India had jomed Amenca 
on Ins waiting-list of quesaons. It was he who informed the 
Directors of what was ui store for die Company. Everywhere 
now there was speculation about the new Earl of Chatham’s 
mtenaons. The faidiful Walsh, dihgcnt as ever m Ins master’s 
mtcrcsts, wsitcd Badi to obtaui the statesman’s views. Chatham 
mdicatcd clearly to him diat wlulc he admired Chve personally no 
less, he was not at all happy about Ins latest proccedmgs. The 
new acqmsiaons were too vast ; die Company had gone far 
beyond what he had contemplated when he had obtamed for it 
the nght to rctam its conquests ; and the matter must of necessity 
come before Parhament. Chve had made a mistake m failing to 
wm over Chadiam to his views m advance, and die great man was 
displeased But how to allocate the new revenues yet remamed 
a puzzhng question. For Chadiam stdl beheved that to hand 
them over to the Crown, as Chve had once suggested, would be to 
make an end to hberty. “ Enghsh kmgs would become Moguls, 
nch, splendid, weak ; gold would be fatally substituted m the 
place of trade, mdustry, hberty, and virtue.” [196] 

Chve’s failure to heed the wammg uttered seven years before 
now compelled a facmg of the question. Chatham never made 
his views clear and he was too sick a man ever to evolve a com- 
prehensive scheme of Indian government, but it appears that he 
was m favour of a sharmg of the revenues between the State and 
the Company, with the larger share gomg to the State and the 
Company not bemg allowed even to regard its share as private 
property but as “ m trust for the pubhc purposes of India and the 
extension of trade , never in any case to be portioned out it 
dividends to the extinction of the spirit of trade.” In these last 
words he laid a sure finger on the root of the evd that Chve had 
caused , m plam terms, Chve had debauched the Company. 
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Chatham ^va5 concerned lest he should also debauch the nadom 
Before deeding on a measure, ho\\*cvcr, he wanted to obtain 
the unfettered judgment of Parliament and to that end he allowed 

X /atc member, Alderman Bcckford to mtroducc a moDon 
g for papers prchminary to an mvcsaganon No wonder 
that stocks fell when reports of what was in the minister $ mmd 
reached Lcadcnhall Street 1 

But before the matter came before the House, before he had 
even explained his purposes to the Cabmec Chatham collapsed 
hi3 mmd passed bchma a cloud, and his colleagues were set free 
to pursue their own petty, mtcrcstcd views There >vas none 
now to crush the Rockmgham Whigs when through the 
eloquent moudipicce of Burke, they pleaded the sacred rights of 
property and the sanctity of charten. Nor was there anyone to 
stop the irrcspoimblc Townshend, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer from transfonnmg the whole question mto a simple 
one of a deal with the Company for the relief of the Treasury 
Suhvan was to have his chance now to show his talents as a 
bargainer havmg always mamtamed close connections with 
mumters, he proceeded to use them to try to obtam an extension 
of the Company s privileges, mcludmg the tcmtonal revenues and 
a 14 per cent dividend, m exchange for a payment to the State. 
The upshot was that there was no real enquiry (though Warren 
Hastings, Vansittart and a few othen were exammed by the 
House m March 1767) no reform of abuses no provision made 
for the govemment of the conquered provmccs A bill was 
passed thin merely confirmed an agreement widi the Directon 
whereby the Company bound itself to pay >C400 000 a year for 
two yean and resena the size of die divided m return for con- 
firmation of its nght to the revenues. 

Meanwhile, die rcpcrcuiUDns from Chvc s measures agamst the 
council had been mcrcasmgly manifest m the Company 1 Courts 
The dismissed councillors had a ni vcU home breathmg vengeance. 
At the September Court Wedderbum reported to Grcnvulc that 
Lord Clive s dispatches were coming under consideration I 
find be has not omitted writing to every quarter from whence he 
could expect assistance but the popular opmion is not at present 
m his frvour The anti-Clivc party m fact, cemtmued to grow 
m strength. Bad pubhaty was given to the Company when the 
Directon began legal action agamst the cx-counallors for 
recovery of the presents The accused men were ■wealthy and 
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Joluistoiic m particular had powerful pohocal friends. His 
brother George, generally kno^vn as Governor Johnstone because 
he had once been Governor of West Flonda, was an influential 
member of both die Court of Propnetors and Parhament, as also 
was anodier brother, Wilham, who had marned mto die wealthy 
family of die Earl of Bath and taken the family name of Pulteney. 
Together the Johnstones threatened to attack the conduct of 
Chvc if die prosecutions were not withdrawn The Directors, 
however, stood firm, and a fierce contest in the coming election 
was 111 prospect when the March Court was held. [197] 

At that Court Walsh committed his worst indiscretion. 
Widiout consultmg Directors he made a motion : 

“ That It IS the opinion of this Court, that the important 
services rendered to the Company by Lord Chve, merit a 
grateful acknowledgment and return ; and diat a grant to his 
Lordship and his personal representatives, of an additional term 
111 thejagjure of ten years, commencing from the determination 
of Ins Lordship’s present right therein, would be a proper 
acknowledgment and return for such important services.” 

In odicr words, Walsh was coolly askmg the Company to vote 
away ^300,000 as a reward for services that not everyone saw m 
the same glowmg hght * Not surpnsmgly, therefore, the 
proposal released a storm of protest. What had Lord Clive done 
that he was to be so favoured ^ Had he not been fully rewarded 
already by the previous grant of Ins jagJure ^ Had he not 
declared then tliat he expected no further reward ? Wherem lay 
the speaal merit and difliculty of his acquisition of the dewam ^ 
Why had the Directors concealed from die pubhc the advan- 
tageous treaty with the Nawab that Ivlr. Spencer and his Council 
had made before his Lordship arrived ? Was it so that the 
pubhc should imagme that it owed everything to Lord Chve ^ 
Why this glanng partiahty ^ 

“ Fellow Propnetors, it is your busmess not to be led away 
by the cry of a faction Every means has been used to 
depreaate and undervalue every gendeman who has done you 
service, m order to exalt one favounte mmion, and to heap 
praise and wealth upon his head : he has not been wanting m 
art to accomplish this , he has even dared to attack the 
characters of every smgle man employed m your service m 
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Bengal, m order to induce you to believe that he alone 15 fit to 
be mmed and proper to be rewarded He has put hirmclf in 
pojscsnon of all power both in India and at home, and in order 
to support himself m that power, he now cndcavoun by means 
of split votes, to grant away to himself another ;£300 000 of 
your property ” [ipB] 

Walsh’s resolution was earned but only by 25 votes 
The election the following month was equally close, Rous 
won though the Johnstone group spht £135 000 of stock against 
him. But at the May Court he was soundly beaten on two vital 
issues the mercase m the dividend to 12J per cent, and the 
withdrawal ofthe prosecution of the cx-Counemors Thcsccond 
defeat was nothing less than a blow in the face for CIist The 
stock soared agam to 263 the Court pcoooned against the Bill 
pending m Parliament, Parliament rephed promptly by passing it. 
The detenoraaon of the Company wras now procccoing at a 
rapid pace. 

Such was the ctuation that Chvc found when he landed at 
Portsmouth on July 14. 


m 

At first everything promised well for him The disgust he felt 
when he heard of the recent happenings at India House was 
counterbalanced by the flattering audience he had with the King 
and Queen. He presented His Majesty with a diamond equal, it 
was said, to die famous Pitt stone and Gco^ expressed the hope 
that he would endeavour to restore the afiSin of the Company 
at home to the good order mto which he had brought 
abroad. No prospect could have given him keener pleasure. 

let me tell yon m secret, he wrote Vcrelst, that I have the 
King s command to lay before him my ideas of the Company s 
affairs both at home and abroad, •with a promise of his counten- 
ance and protection m cverydung I might attempt for the good 
of the nation and the Company The danger was that -witn dm 
august assurance to support his pnde he might fiJl mto the 
mi s tak e of thmbng he could muo or dictate to Ministcn and 
Directors as he chose. 

Nor -was this dan^ lessened by the flattermg attention sho-wn 
him by Mr Grcnviuc, who was quiet to resume his old connec- 
tion 'With him. Hie near approach of another general election 
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with the prospect of an even stronger representation of the Chve 
interest in the new Parhament naturally made Lord Chve an ob- 
ject of soHcitation to party leaders no less than before, and Chve 
the more readily gave his allegiance to Grenville because he 
deluded lumself witli tlie idea tliat Grenville was about to return 
to office. But not only did Grenville, whose short term of office 
wiU always be associated with the passage of the disastrous Stamp 
Act, express a flattermg desire for his Lordship’s approval of his 
conduct and for Ins sentiments on affairs of state, mvitihg him to 
visit lum at Wotton on his way to the country and deputmg Mr. 
Whately, one of his former mimsters, to wait upon him for an 
exchange of views, but he also told him, as Chve proudly related 
to Verelst, that “ it was die duty of the Court of Directors to 
let no steps whatever be taken, eidier at home or abroad, without 
my advice , and assured me that either in ministry or out of it, 
he would preach diat doctrme m the House of Commons.” 
This was strong wme for Chve, who needed no such stimulants 
to assume a commanding air 

The fair promise died within a month of his arrival Nothmg 
did more to kdl it than a return of his old malady, pardy nervous, 
pardy due to a deranged hver, compheated now by gallstones, 
which caused him excruaatmg pam only reheved by the use of 
laudanum m mcreasmg quantities. The attack compelled him to 
leave town and take the road to Bath, paymg the promised visit 
to Ivir. Grenville on the way. Before long, contemporaries were 
hkemng his case to Chatham’s . “ his whole system of nerves 
destroyed ; sometimes dying, sometimes tolerably well, some- 
times crying, at all times incapable of busmess ” [ipp] It might 
have been fortimate for him if he had been entirely mcapaatated 
ffom busmess for a while and had devoted himself to the recovery 
of ins health, because nothmg brought him more vexation or did 
him more hurt than his spasmodic and ill-judged excursions mto 
pubhc affairs, attended as they were by an dl humour that the 
state of his health could only have made worse 

Everythmg, mdeed, conspired to place him at a disadvantage 
m dealing with the world. His quahties were of a kmd that 
needed to be displayed m action agamst foreign enemies to seem 
good , when brought mto play agamst his own countrymen, and 
particularly agamst those m charge of affairs, they could only 
appear as defects If it was meet for Colonel Chve, for the 
Governor of Bengal, to be imperious m his deahngs with Emperor 
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or Nawab, it ^vas not so meet for a private aazen no longer 
holding any ofliaal position to be so wth Ministers or Directors 
His control of temper should now, for hu own good have 
become stronger not weaker, nor so weak as to be inmstinguish- 
able from mere peevishness paihcoc in its futility, destructive to 
moral fibre, and disastrous m its effect on other men He was 
about to experience the difficulty common to all men who have 
occupied posts of great power and importance, the difficulty of 
adjusting niraself to the fact that while he could still advise and 
his advice might be gcnuindy welcomed, even sohated, he could 
no longer dictate, and that however wise his own views might be 
it did not necessarily follow that they would be adopted, or that 
be had any right — 'Whatever Mr Grenville might think — to 
expect them to DC adopted He had been a king-maker both m 
In^ and m Englanci but m neither country had the kings 
obeyed him imphady and generally when they had obeyed it 
had been rcluctandy and out of necessity Now he was con- 
fronted with the necessity of evolving a new role for himself 
Should he take an active part in Indian affairs as the foremost 
proprietor of the Company ? Or should he confine himself to 
weighty utterances, as befitted an dder statesman from his scat m 
the House of Commons ? His temperament greatly lessened hu 
chances of reaching a happy solution to such a problcnn 

He clcady started out with the assumption that he could make 
hu inflocncc felt at India House. The spectacle that the Company 
afforded dugusted him beyond measure. He had mven it an 
empire, made it the richest company on the free of the earth, 
yet all Its tune was bang consumed m wrangles over the size of 
the dividend. He had rescued its affairs by rcstonng order m 
India, and now *11 the good that he had done was bang undone by 
the dropping of the prosecutions of the dismissed CounoUon 
Here, thm was hu opportunity to render real service. He could 
be entirely aloof from these contests they meant nodnng to him 
any more. Now that he had hu jaghire extended — the September 
Court una n i m ously confirmed tne grant — he had nothmg more 
to ask of the Company For the uitt time perhaps m hu life 
he could be trnly disinterested and conld apply himself with 
singlen ess of mmd to the needs of the empire he had acquired. 
And surely none knew more about those needs than he ? 

Yet the irony of die atnation was diat the Directors were no 
longer Willing to listen to hun. The Court was still largely 
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composed of the men whom he had helped mto office m 1764 ; 
Suhvan was not among them. Yet their whole attitude had 
undergone a change. They no longer acted like friends. A 
lukewarmness had crept mto their relations with him, even mto 
the way they had supported the proposal for the extension of his 
joghire. They seemed embarrassed when they saw him, as 
though they wished to drop their connection with him. Even 
tlieir congratulations upon his safe return and expressions of 
gratitude had not rung true They seemed anxious only to 
mmimize the value of his great achievement, to conceal from the 
pubhc the true amount of die new revenues. Why ? He could 
not understand. It seemed to Inm the basest mgratitude. He 
naturally wanted his achievements to be known of all men Had 
he not earned die plaudits that they would surely brmg ^ Had 
not that been one of the chief reasons why he had gone back to 
India ^ To redeem Ins honour, vmdicatc his reputation, buttress 
his fame by wmnmg more laurels Why else had he made such 
sacrifices ? 

There was so much that he did not see or understand. He 
never was able to put himself m die position of other men, see 
himself as odier men saw him. If die Directors’ lack of 
enthusiasm was galhng and, considermg their past relations, not 
a htde ungrateful, there were abundant reasons for it. After aU, 
they were practical men of affairs whose concern was not with 
the past but with the present, with problems great and pressmg 
enough to exclude other considerations. They were, at the 
moment, the most harassed body of men m the country. If they 
were not proclaiming from the housetops the great works that 
Lord Chve had done, it was because of the acute embarrassment 
that some of those works had caused them If they were trying 
to conceal the facts about the revenues, it was m order to save the 
Company from its rapacious shareholders If they did not take 
a firm stand agamst the Johnstoneites, it was because of the great 
strength of that faction, of the threat it represented to their control 
He had meurred the undying enmity of this party , it was mere 
ordinary prudence on their part not to want to share more of it 
than they could help And if some of them thought that 
jCzoofiOO was a more than adequate reward for eighteen months 
of service and that he could count himself extremely fortunate to 
have got it with so htde trouble, then attitude was not unreason- 
able, nor did it necessarily betoken any lack of friendly regard for 
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him What more, they must have ashed themselves could hu 
lordship expect of them? They and Ch\c \scrc, indeed at 
complete cross-purposes and their continued mtercoursc with 
him served only to increase the distance befvsccn them 
The fact was that the Directors could not scr\c the interests of 
Lord Chvc and the Company at the same time. They were 
choosing to serve their own and the Company’s 
Ugly rumours began to fly around that Chvc had expressed to 
Mr "^^tely a very unfa\ouraWc opimon of some of the 
Directors induding Mr Rous himself and his old chief Thomas 
Saunders and a vnm to purge the Court and take the lead himself 
Luke Scrafton, now a Director himself WTOtc as became a fnend 
to allay Chvc s resentment 

‘ The authonty 15 so good that I suppose It a \ cry impertinent 
misrepresentation of something that may have dropped from 
your Lordship in an unreserved conversation for I would not 
wish you really to entertain such a design for whatever defects 
they may have ccrtamly the present Directors have the ment 
of having very stcaddy supported ) our Lordship while abroad 
& are Gidrely disposed to pay the utmost attenaon to )our 
advice at home. Not can a variance take place between them 
ay^oor Lordship without fatal consequences to the Company* 
aff^ by innovations m the system abroad if thro’ our divisions 
the oppontc party should come m \vith all their views and 
claims & by fatal effects at home from the keepmg up that con- 
tention of party which is now almost subdued by our great 
supenonty &: the servants abroad arc become submissive from 
the appearance of the power contmumg m the same hands & 
with it a pursuit of those smntcd measures which have brought 
them to a proper sense or their duty If your Lordship con- 
ceives any resentment on the conduct of the Directors respect- 
ing the Jaghire you will act from misrepresentation One or 
two were cold on the sulycct by behevmg themselves the 
objects of your resentment in consequence ofWhatcly s story 
but the general sense was We cannot as Directors recommend 
so large a grant, the fate the question met with before proves 
that many thought it too much, but we will give our votes for 
It To conclu^ my Lord, I really think it for your own 
honour & for the mterest of the Company to support the 
present let 
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The letter crossed one from Chve of die same date (October 2) 
m which he demed any idea of becoming a Director : “ The 
bemg a Director may be an object to die Directors, but not to 
Lord Chve.” He made his contempt for some of them all too 
plam, however : “ m short there are a few mdividuals whom I 
never looked upon as my friends or friends of the Company. 
Such cannot expect any countenance from me.” 

His reply to Scrafton was couched m the same haughty, 
ungraaous tone : 

“ I received your letter and return you many thanks for your 
congratulations about the However, you will scarce 

beheve me when I teU you that I was, before it was confirmed, 
and am at this tune, very mdifferent about it My wish was to 
have It brought to a conclusion at any rate ; for I could not 
avoid observing all parties at work to suspend coming to a 
conclusion ; and many were at greater pams, from rank 
infemaljealousy and envy, to conceal and lessen my services, m 
order to lessen my influence . but I thank God, I am now an 
mdependent man, what I was determmed to be at all events 
“ I cannot but take notice of one paragraph of your letter , 
that the Directors thought the grant too large, and therefore would not 
recommend it • I am therefore the more obhged to the 
Proprietors, who were all of a different way of thinkmg 
“ I am obhged to you for your advice about my conduct 
towards the Duectors, because I am persuaded you mean me 
well , but know, Scrafton, I have a judgment of my own, 
which has seldom failed me, m cases of much greater con- 
sequence than what you recommend. As to the support 
which, you say, was given to my government, when abroad, 
by the Directors, they could not have done otherwise, without 
suffermg m their reputation, and perhaps quitting the Direc- 
tion. In return let me ask, whose mterest contributed to make 
them Directors, and keep them so ^ My conduct wanted no 
support, it supported itself, because it was dismterested, and 
tended to nothmg but the pubhc good From the beginning 
it put all mankind at defiance, as it does at this hour . and had 
the Court of Directors thought fit to make my conduct more 
pubhc than they have done, all impartial and dismterested men 
must have done me justice However, that remains for myself 
to make known, when convement and proper. 
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“ After having said this much, I must tell you (though by 
your wntmg you seem to rave credit to the report), that what 
Whatcly is said to have told Wedderbum is akolutely false, as 
IS everything else said to have been commumcated by Mr 
Grenville to Mr Wedderbum and I can attnbutc these mean 
suspicions of the Directors to nothuig but envy and jealousy 
However as I have often said before and say now, there is 
nothing the Directors can do shall make me lose sight of the 
Company’s true interest. Upon pnnaple, I tvould alsvays 
stand by the East India Company I am now further bound b) 
the Ocs of true grautude. This is the ground upon which 1 
now stand, and upon which I will risk m) reputation No 
httlc, partial considcrauon shall ever bias me.” 

Scrafton obviously had a thankless task m trying to mediate 
between a man m this savage mood and the governing body of 
the Company and it was not made easier by the fact that Clrve 
was at the tame time pressmg his otvn ideas upon the Dueaors 
and expcctmg immediate acceptanec of them. In particular 
there was his dtenshed Soaety of Trade and his scheme for the 
reorgaiuraoon of the army 

Soafton had gently to disillusion him ‘ 1 only know the 
pains I take to keep things nght but unless you come to town 
and support me I caimot maintam the proper system. A few 
days la^ he reported some success with the mihtary plan, as it 
was receiving support fiom General Lawrence, but he could do 
no more than try to smooth ruffled ftclmgs over the snU rejected 
salt monopoly And with lU success because sve find him 
expressing renewed sorrow at the direcnon his Lordship s mind 
was takmg and urging him agam to come to town, where the 
Directors would oonfer with him as they were domg with 
Lawrence, and ’ you would have waght to carry anything you 
please. 'What is wanted is a ftee discussioii, without which men 
without the necessary local knowledge cannot comprehend nor 
be convinced. 

There was nothing Chve wanted to do more than to come to 
town. He made an effort. He was actually on his way when 
an acute attack seized him at Birmingham and forced him im~ 
medutdy to retnm to Walcot, From there, at the end of 
October, he moved on to Stychc. Neither place smted bim and 
November found him back at Bath The Directors had sent 
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him a courteous mvitation to meet with them on the second of 
that mondi, which he had to dechne 
His gloom deepened, and with it Ins jaundiced view of the 
Company. He went so far now as to descnbe Scrafton’s well- 
meaning efforts as mean and sneakmg And he brought those 
efforts to an abrupt end by mformm’g Scrafton tliat unless he were 
apphed to formally and more attention paid to his advice, he 
would dechne givmg any advice at all Fear, not mclmation, 
he sneered, was all diat would make the Directors pay attention to 
him “ No one,” he wrote to a fhend m India, “ can entertam a 
worse opinion of many of them than I do ” 

But he was roused to one more effort when he heard that the 
Directors mtended dirowmgopen die salt trade and retainmg only 
a small duty for the Company. He had passionate convictions 
of the crass stupidity of dus course, which seemed to him the 
height of quixotiasm. The trade, he pomted out, had always 
been a government monopoly, and even if the Company did not 
dunk fit to allow their servants to have the benefit of it — though 
why It should not, he could not imagme — it should at least retam 
It for i.tself By the proposed course it would be throwmg away, 
for no -eason at all, 3 00,000 per "annum and retaining only a 
tenth c f that amount. 

The Directors, however, had become moculated with rigid 
ffee-trade prmaples, soon to be canonized by the pubhcation of 
Adam Smith’s work The Wealth of Nations. In then reply they 
declared it 

“ a duty the Company owe to the natives of the country to 
protect them m their natural nght to an open trade m the com- 
modities made and consumed m the country and to hmit the 
trade of the Europeans wi thin the phirmaund [firman] bounds , 
this and the concihatmg the affections of the natives (which 
they esteem the best security of the revenues) by reduction of 
the price of this material necessary of hfe, have been the chief 
objects of then attention m the regulations they have formed ” 

It is unnecessary to discuss further the merits of the opposing 
views, except to add that Chve’s were formed fi:om local know- 
ledge and the Directors’ were not In practice it was soon found 
that terminatmg the government monopoly of salt did not 
restore the trade to the natives, nor lower the price It rather 
led to fresh abuses and to an iHicit and oppressive monopoly m 
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the handi of local ofSaals , therefore, one of the fine mcarurcs 
that Hartings took \vas to restore the monopoly to the Company 
Hastincs had htmself once ardently advocated throwing the trade 
open but \V2i forced to recognize the impracncabihty of that 
counsel of pcrfccaon 

One concession only did the Directors make to Chve s strong 
representaaons. They now at last took the important seep of 
mcrcasmg salanes by appropruting ai per cent, of the revenues 
to that purpose. It was quite beyond Chve s comprehension 
why they should substitute this plan for his therebj dcpnving 
the Company of a material part of its revenue and absolutely 
unnecessarily But he had to give up trying to make the 
Directors see reason the) ivcrc wedded to their prejudices and 
their Ignorance, 

He turned his attenaon instead to nanonal pobocs Prepara- 
tions were under way for next year s election, when he expected 
his following to come in seven strong He \vis soil hoping for an 
English peerage, but the time ivas not npc for appl>'ing for one 
since dutham s illness had so weakens and duotgaruzed the 
govcmmcnc that diangcs were imminent. Mr GrenviUe kept 
Chve regularly informed about developments at Wesnmnster 
expressing the hope that he would be able to attend the session 
after the nohdays when the Company s affairs would come before 
the House. 

The hope was vain. Hij condition was so £ir from improving 
that he had one relapse after another Hcqucntly as at Calcutta, 
he could not wntc. At last, at Christmas tune, he yiddcd to 
the insistent advice of his phynctans and decided to spend the 
wmter in the south of France. The best that he could send 
Grenville was a wish for his (Grenville s) speedy return to office. 

So m January he and Margaret, accompanied by the funily 
party of Govcmmciit House, Mon Stnmhcy and Ingham, 
joumeyed to Pans. At Fontamcblcao he is said to have met the 
Maxqms dc Bussy and exchanged firank views with him about the 
Bnail a success m India and the prospects of the French renewing 
their bid for empire. Bussy considered the Ircnch prospects 
bright Believe, my lord, we have not given op India, our 
c l a im s he dormant at present, and we shall lay claim whm we 
can assert them, with me sword. 

From Pans the party travelled on slowly south to Montpelier 
stopping at Orleans, Avignon, and Lyons on the way Chve 
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took tlic opportunity to make lavish purchases : the rich products 
of French looms, sdks, gold and silver tissues, Gobehn tapestries, 
and velvets , furmture, porcelam from St Cloud, French and 
Itahan pictures. For he now had no fewer than four residences 
to consider and furmsh to his taste, and was soon to acquire a 
fiftli To Styche and Berkeley Square he had first added Walcot 
(largely, as we have seen, for election purposes m the borough of 
Bishop’s Castle), and just recendy he had bought Lord Chatham’s 
house m Bath widi all its fiirmshings. He had already re- 
modelled Styche, employmg the fashionable architect of the day, 
Sir Wilham Chambers, the designer of Somerset House, to give 
him a house m the correct penod style Yet fears that he had 
expressed m India that die air of neither Styche nor Walcot would 
smt him had proved well-founded, and upon his return to Eng- 
land he was to buy a third estate, the late Duke of Newcasde’s, at 
Claremont ui Surrey. 

His fnends had not expected to see hmi come back ahve Yet 
his healdi improved rapidly and soon he was able to discontinue 
the use of opium and turn his thoughts homewards After 
having drunk freely of the waters of Spa during the spring and 
early summer, he pronounced himself cured and began the return 
journey, refusing the advice of Dr Ingham to spend another 
wmter abroad September found him back at Walcot And at 
last, at the end of that month, he was able to accept an mvitation 
from India House “ to dme on a turde with the Gendemen m the 
Direction, at the King’s Arms m Comhill on Wednesday next 
the 5th of October, at half-past three o’clock m the afternoon ” 
He was back m London and able once more to turn his atten- 
tion to pubhc affairs From Montpeher he had written • 

“ It IS certam that both the Directors and Parhament are 
superlatively ignorant of our affairs abroad, notwithstanding 
the great hghts received m the late enquines , yet still they 
remam in the dark, and coUiprehend nothing about it If my 
constitution would have admitted of my attending Parhament 
and General Courts, I am vam enough to think my knowledge 
and influence would have set dungs to nghts ” 

He would not be silent. If he was not well enough to speak, 
he would write. 
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IV 

He returned to find a new govemment m power and a new 
ParLament The incompetent, pleasure-loving Duke of Grafton 
had succeeded the incapaatatM Chatham as chief mmistcr 
Parliament had been dissolved m March- Both Chatham and 
Shelburne resigned from the government shortl) after Clues 
return , they were the only two statesmen that had shown 
mtclhgcnt mterest m Indian matten 
The new Parliament was a true gathering together of the 
nabobs No finver than nventy-one of the men prommendy 
connected m one way or another wth Indian afiairs were 
members , for now it was that the influx of men svith fortunes 
from the East had made itself felt m strong competition with the 
local magnates and squirearchy 
The list makes mterestmg rcadmg 


Henry Vannttart 

member for Reading 

William Drake 

„ Agmondesham 

George Johmtonc 

, Cockcrmooih 

Lawrence Sulivan 

, Ashburton 

Francis Sykea 

,» Shaftesbury 

Robert Palk 

Warcham 

General John Camac 

,» Leominster 

General Eyre Coote 

, Lacesrer To^vn 

Robert Lord Chve 

George Lord Pigot 

George Clive 

Shrcwibury 

Bndgenorm 

Bishop s Castle 

William Chve 

Thomas Rumbold 

Shorcham 

Sir George Colcbrooke 

Sit Robm Fletcher 

John Walsh 

H. B Boulton 

, Arundel 

Cnckladc 

Worcester City 

Henry Strachey 

Pontefiact 

Richard Chve 

Montgomery Town 

Major Hector Monro 

Inverness 

George Dempster 

Forfiir 


Here was the setting for a grand climax to our Indian drama. 
Only a few of the chi« protagonists m the scenes rcccndy enacted 
arc miCTTpg 
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But Indian affairs had for die moment shpped mto the back- 
ground. Domestic issues fully occupied the stage. The country 
was more distracted, nearer revolution, than at any time for half a 
century. The thunder of the cause of “ Wilkes and Liberty ” 
was reverberatmg m every town and county. Wilkes had been 
elected for Middlesex, imprisoned, expelled from the House , 
now he was to be re-elected, re-expelled, re-elected, re-expelled, 
re-elected, and finally declared meligible. Mobs howled m the 
streets, great personages were attacked, petitions poured in from 
everywhere, the Kmg and his mimsters were assailed, dended, 
lampooned. America and India were for the moment almost 
forgotten in tlie general excitement. Wilkes and the mystenous 
“ Jumus ” were vastly more mterestmg objects of popular atten- 
tion than the Baron of Plassey who had been abroad for nearly 
a year. The cHmax to his personal drama was to be postponed 
for three years. 

His return brought him face to face agam with his old problem . 
how could he best make his influence felt m Indian affairs ^ Was 
he or was he not to take part m the rough-and-tumble of Com- 
pany affairs ^ He attended the General Court at the end of 
September, but at once found his temper suffermg from the 
stram. Nowhere was he more out of place now than m ILeaden- 
hall Street, the whole atmosphere of which sickened bun. Yet 
his mind remained as active as ever, and, perhaps, never before 
had he so wanted to act a genuine statesman’s part India was 
the only question that mterested him. The great questions of the 
day that were agitating the nunds of everybody else, questions 
mvolvmg great constitutional prmaples and essential rights and 
hberties of the subject, seem to have meant nothing to him , it 
IS doubtful whether he formed any deaded opmion upon them, 
for he was a man lacking m ideas or convictions outside the nar- 
row field of his mterest. He passed the time flitting restlessly 
back and forth between his several residences, seeking ever diver- 
sion and scope for his energies, trymg to conserve his impaired 
health, ready still to jump mto action whenever some new matter 
affecting India arose. 

He appealed to GrenviUe for advice, and Grenville wrote him 
a tactful letter advismg him to stay away from the next Court 
and reserve his fire for Parhament. “ Keep yourself,” Grenville 
advised, “ m the honourable state of a pubhc man, only con- 
tributing your advice and assistance when asked to preserve to 
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thi3 country that great empire which you had to great a iharc xn 
acquiring '' But how could he maintain this iron self-control 
and aloofness when Sir Robert Fletcher published a pamphlet 
animadverting on his court-martul when Stringer lawTcncc 
and Caillaud (a spcaally bitter pill this !) recommended an an- 
nulment of the sentence passed upon Fletcher when a motion 
was made to rc-admit Fletclicr to the Company s service and 
when the Court of Dirccton sent him back to a Madras com- 
mand 1 This ^vas rubbing salt into Chvc s wounds with a 
vengeance His friends had to entreat him not to give vent to 
his fechngs 

How httlc able he w'as to influence affain was shown carl) m 
the New Year The 1767 agreement between ministers and the 
Company expired m Februar) Chvc had been opposed to it 
and was opposed now to ics rcncw'ai At the January Court he 
did his utmost to get It vetoed, Invam Ministcn and Directors 
were united against him The agreement was renewed for 
another year 

Words of pcrcepoon came from his pen and bps 

‘ Our wide and extended possessions arc become too great 
for the Modicr country or for our abihacs to manage. 
America is makmg great stndcs towards independency so is 
Ireland. The East Indies also I think, cannot remam long to 
us if our present constitution be not altered. A Direction for 
a year 0^ and that time entirely taken up in securing 
Directors for the year to come, cannot long mamtam that 
authority whidi is requisite for the managing and govcnimg 
such extensive, populous nci and powerful Jongdoms as the 
East India Company arc at present possessed of So far arc our 
Mmisttrs from thinking of some plan for securing this great 
and national object, that they thmk of nothing but the present 
moment, and of iqueczmg from the Company every shiUmg 
they have to spare, and even more than they can wdl spare, 
consistent with their present circumstances. 

Every word of the mdictmcnt was true. He could not have 
found a worse moment m which to present his country with a 
new empire I Busily engaged as it was m losmg the one already 
possessed, what hope was there that it would retain the new one ? 
It had sprung unnaturally from 2 marriage by proxy (Chvc being 
the proxy) and ncidicr of its parents as yet recognized cithcf the 
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state of wedlock or the offspring ! No infant empire was ever 
m worse phght. 

Parhament discussed the agreement after a fashion. But there 
was no real opposition to it except from Chve, who spoke long 
and earnestly, but all to no purpose Burke, not yet re-incamated 
as a great statesman for hidian as well as American affairs, ap- 
peared as the Company’s foremost advocate and defended the 
annual election of Directors on the somewhat speaous ground 
that “ men continually watched by dieir constituents are worked 
mto vigour.” 

After the futile debate was over Chve wrote to Sir Robert 
Barker * “ To tell you the truth, after the next general election, I 
find myself very much disposed to withdraw myself from all 
pubhc concerns whatever My own happmess and that of my 
family is the only object I have m view, and that can only be 
obtained by retirement from the bustle and noise of a busy, 
debauched, and half-rumcd nation ” (Even now apparently he 
did not realize that he had at least done his share m debauching it ) 
We have to remind ourselves that it is a “ young man ” of forty- 
three who is speakmg ! 

The next two months saw the beginning of a new order of 
things for India, the dawn of better thmgs But it was a very 
famt dawn, so famt that it could only be recognized as such m the 
retrospect of tune, and Chve could scarcely be blamed for mis- 
taking It for the dusk of approachmg mght Especially as it came 
attended, ushered m, m fact, by the sinister figure of his great 
enemy Suhvan ’ No one at the tune could have attached speaal 
importance to the sailing agam for India of Warren Hastings, 
espeaahy as he was not on his way to Bengal, where the fate of 
the Empue would be decided, but to Madras. Chve had 
reluctantly concurred m his re-admission to the service, swal- 
lowing his dishke for Hastings’s connection with Vansittart , and 
apparently he had enough influence to have got the appointment 
vetoed if he had wished ; but as long as Hastings was not gomg 
to Calcutta, he acquiesced 

But the appomtinent of Hastings portended the worst of all 
calamities — ^die return of Suhvan to power 

Suhvan had never for one moment relinquished his efforts 
durmg his five years m the wilderness A consummate pohti- 
cian, he had aUied himself with the Johnstoneites, with the divi- 
dend party, and with ministers He had taken advantage of all 
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the disputcj the diviiioru within the Court of Dircaors as as 
among the sharcholdcn And now he was once more in the 
ascendancy 

"Mr Suhvan still entertains hopes of hemp a Ehrector, and 
Mr Vansittart of being Governor of Denga], \NTOtc Chve on 
Febmary lo, addmg inevitably " to which ambitious views I 
shall gtvc every oppondon m my power For, if I could admit, 
which 13 far from the ease, that both arc every %vay qualified for 
the station they arc aspiring at yet I know their connecaons to be 
such that they must attempt the overthrow of that system w hich 
has been attended with so much advantage to the nation and the 
Company ’ That system w'as his own the so-called Dual 
Government of Ben^ It w'as that, not his jaghtre, which now 
had to be defended against his arch-enemy 

He expected Suhvan to faiL He was wn^ In the April 
election Suhvan W'as returned to power The votc-sphtting 
reached higher proportions than at any pre\nous election Chve 
promptly gave up the Company for lost. [200] 

And lost It practically wtls though not because of the election 
result. Suhvan inhcnt^ a much worse ctuaDon than the one he 
had left when he had been ejected from office. The Company s 
revenues were dcclmmg and tbcir expenses growing Ben^ 
was wracked by a thousand mtcmal evils ranging ^ the way 
from the grossest maladministration and misconduct on the part 
of tie supposedly reformed servants to a deficiency of currency 
Madras had plunged mto a disastrous and wickedly unnec essa ry 
war with Haidar Ah, the powerful usurper of the kmgdom of 
Mysore the Bengal treasury was bang drained to meet the 
expenses of this war which was quite beyond the slender re- 
sources of Madras and the Company at home was bang forced 
to borrow to meet its obligations to me State, So bad had con- 
ditions m Bengal in fiict become that Vcrclst, the heir to Clive s 
system was forced to desenhe it as a declining and exhausted 
coontry” Directors had only too thoroughly absorbed the 
cardinal prmaple of that sy stem , that there must be no mter- 
fcrencc in adnunistratioii, and had sent repeated and peremptory 
orders to that effect. But even Vcrelst had come to nave doubts 
about Its wisdom an honest man, he conld not be altogether 
blind to Its consequences. 

Thus Bengal and the Company were far more nearly on tic 
verge of rum than when Chve had been sent ont to save ffirm. 
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Nor did Bengal any longer enjoy alone the unenviable distinc- 
tion of being in need of a complete overhauling. Conditions at 
Madras bad of late years become just as bad. But who this time 
was to be sent to save tbem^ Suhvan turned, naturally, to 
Henry Vansittart, wisbmg, as be bad wished m 1764, to give him 
supreme authority, and tins time not merely as Governor but as 
Governor-General. But Chve was able to get the appointment 
vetoed. 

Suhvan now showed that he was not entirely devoid of states- 
manlike quahties, nor so rancorous diat he could not compromise 
widi Ins old enemy for die good of the Company. His conduct 
out of office had been deplorable, but he was the land of man who 
only shows to advantage wliile holding power. It was to him, 
as Ins fhends said, the stwimum bonum So now he jomed the 
names of Luke Scrafton and Colonel Forde to that of Vansittart 
and proposed that the three should be sent out as a plempotentiary 
commission. The mclusion of two of Chve’s special friends 
secured acceptance, and the Commissioners sailed m November 
on board the fngate Aurora. 

The measure gave general satisfaction. Hastmgs, for one, 
termed it the wisest plan the Company had ever thought of 
Nobody, however, envied the Commissioners. Chve grimly 
observed that “ if diey can find the happy expedient of domg 
strict j'ustice to the Company, and of givmg satisfaction to the 
avil, mihtary, and free merchants, they will have found out an 
art that I was not master of durmg my last residence m India.” 
Surely for him an unusual admission ! [201] 

But alas for aU the high hopes raised ! After the Aurora left 
the Cape m December, nothing more was ever heard of her or 
her passengers. 

The forces of nature seemed resolved to destroy this empire m 
Its infancy. A land disaster followed swiftly on the heels of the 
sea tragedy One of the worst famines m recorded history 
devastated Bengal m that fatal year 1769, wipmg out an unknown 
number of people (offiaally reckoned at ten millions, or a 
third of the population), depopulating hundreds of villages, and 
throwing vast tracts of land back to jungle Twenty years later 
the effects of it were still visible even to the untutored eyes of 
strangers Thus had nature mtervened to complete the work of 
destruction that man had begun [202] 

The disaster played havbc with the already stramed finances of 
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the Company Nothing could now keep the Company out of 
bankruptcy, and bankruptcy meant that the Company \vould 
liavc to t^w Itself on the doubtful mcrc> of Parliament. And 
u orse fkati that I When tlic reports of the disaster reached home 
they wercjubdantly seized upon by the Company s cncnues to 
be grotesquely and wickedly distorted by them mto crownmg 
proo6 of me villainy of the Company s scrv ants long talked about 
uy Lord Clive and by all concerned m the Company s manage- 
ment and now at last nakedly revealed to the homiied gaze of 
the Avorld. For the English agents it \V2S said, though wthout 
any semblance of truth had cornered the cram ! 

Panic once more seized the shareholders. The stock went 
into a long decline that sv,Tpt away many fortunes Among the 
notable suficrers were Edmund Burke and Imfhcnds andSuhvan 
swth his partners, the ill-fared Vansittart, and Palk. Suhvan 
became so deeply mvolvcd m debt that he had to ask Palks 
good offices ssnch his creditors By J772, when bottom was 
reached, he owed Palk /io,ooo Vansittart i estate ^£7000 whilst 
vanoos gentlemen owed him £,9000 [203] 


Each year as it passed had mcrcased the soheanness of Chve s 
position his alienation fiom former colleagues He had once 
been the pndc of die Madras service. Even as recently as 1768 
his old friend Pybus had wntten to Palk, the rctinng Governor 
of Madras urcmg him to go hand-m-hand with Chve and 
Vansittan and between them take over the whole management 
of the Company at home. But the nfr between Chve and 
Vansittart had grown stcaddy wider and it was that more than 
anything else wruch caused former colleagues to drop away fium 
Chve and ally themselves with his opponents, llicy deeply 
resented what they considered hu desertion oFhis for mer frieno. 
Palk was Vansittart s brodier-m-Iaw and naturally he joined the 
Suhvan party We read, too that StnnM Lawrence was a 
constant visitor at Palk s country-seat. [204] 

Onne was another who became cstrangca from the man whom 
he had previously worshipped. When Chve returned home the 
histonan was stiil trying to s^^^Eow his disappomcmcnt at the 
lukcwann reception given to the first volume of his work. He 
was engaged upon me second, but was making slow progress 
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with It owing to his growing dishke for the story he had to tell. 
He wrote to his friend Colonel Richard Smith (November 
1767) advismg him agamst an early return home, warning him that 

“ the Parhament m less than two years will rmg with declama- 
tion against the Plunderers of the East How fair, how great 
it will tlien be not to see your name m the hst I do assure you 
Old Lawrence has a reputation m England which may be 
envied (witli all its fortunes) by the name of Chve. It is these 
cursed presents which stop my History Why should I be 
doomed to commemorate the ignominy of my countrymen, 
and without givmg the money story, that has accompamed 
every event smce the first of Apnl, 1757 , 1 shah not relate ah 
the sprmgs of action, that is, I shah be a Jesmtical Historian, 
two terms which Voltaire says are mcompatible, for no Jesmt 
could ever teh a true tale, much less write a true history.” [205] 

Ah who have traversed this ground have felt as he did. It is, m 
truth, a melancholy story. 

The fohowmg year Orme declared that Chve was hostile to 
him. There is a suggestion that Scrafton as weh as he might jom 
the party against Chve [206] By 1769 he is stating defimtely 
that he himself had jomed that party and would henceforth have 
nothing to do with his old friend, whose face he had not seen for a 
twelvemonth. [207] 

How few friends were left to Chve outside the ranks of his 
family and personal connections ’ He still corresponded with 
some of his old colleagues in Bengal Verelst, we are told, 
thought him “ the greatest man that ever existed, consequendy 
all his systems infallible ” But death was now to rob Chve of 
the one whose support and help had meant everything to him at 
the most critical juncture of his life. In November of the foUow- 
mg year (1770) George Grenville died 

It was a severe loss, espeaaUy commg as it did just before the 
tune when he would need all the support he could get at West- 
mmster. And he felt it deeply. “ 1 ^. Grenville’s death, though 
long expected, could not but affect me very severely. Gratitude 
first bound me to him : a more mtimate connection afterwards 
gave me an opportunity of admirmg his abihties and respecting 
his worth and mtegnty.” 

There was now only one man of weight m the House he could 
count upon to defend him That was Alexander Wedderbum, 
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the able, if unpnnaplcd, Scottish bamstcr who had been one of 
Grcnvillc*s strongest adherents. In May of the previous year 
Chvc had as u mppened bound Wedderbum to him by the 
strongest tic of grautude by providing him wth a scat in Parha- 
raent when Wedderbum had been forced to vacate his own on 
account of his defence of the electors of Middlesex in the asser- 
tion of thor nght to be represented by John WiUccs In order 
to do this Chvc had to msplacc his own brother Wilham at 
Bishop’s Castle. When Lord North formed his government 
Wedderbum jomed it as Soliator-Gcncral He was then to be a 
true foend in need for Chvc, not onl) using his influence m the 
Cabmec on his behalf, but bccommg his advocate — almost his 
only advocate — from his scat in the House of Commons 
In the following year 1771 Chvc s father also died 
Two years had thus passed, and Chvc remamed lunl. m forced 
retirement. Occasionally he would pick up a pen and m a 
pnvatc letter give vent to a Cassandra-hkc utterance as he watched 
the approaching dissoluaon of the Bnosh Empire. Its western 
and eastern branches were alike Edlmg into anarchy and confu- 
sion, with no hope of saving them. He had lost the desire to 
make the attempt he had lost the power to render the Company 
any service. ^^Thc disponuon to ease and retirement gams 
mund upon me daiW After the death of Grenville he pro- 
fessed complete mdificrcncc to the world m gcncraL He had 
lost his taste for pohua with the passmgof his one pohocal friend 
and felt no mclmation to attach himsSf elsewhere. All his old 
physical enemies as well as human — ^who never left him alone — 
were assaihng him once more melancholia weighed down his 
spines, already heavy-laden widi the boredom of inactivity and 
useless existence. If he was bmldmg himself like Dives, still 
bigger bams, if as Horace Walpole jeered, he was throwing his 
money away by paymg preposterous pnccs for mdificrcnc an- 
tiques It could not have been from any real satisfaction denved 
from these extravagances. [208] Bidccd, from the advice he gave 
to a young kinsman m India it may be deduced that he realized 
only too well that hchad purchased his wealth at too heavy a cost 
The best and soundest advice I can give you is ro return to 
England rather with a moderate competency while you have 
youth and constitution to enjoy ic, Aan by staying longer lose 
that youth, and sacrifice that constitution, which no nehes ran 
possibly compensate for Yet now that he had neither youth 
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nor constitution nor niflucncc, tlic spenduig of ins money was the 
only diversion left to him. Palaces are, after all, symbols of 
power, and he desperately needed tlie symbols now that the power 
Itself was gone. In that respect Ins plight was not very different 
from that of the Mogul Emperor, who had just succeeded in 
getting Inmself escorted back to Ins palace at Delhi 

Yet he was stiU Lord Chvc, the owner of a great name, the 
possessor of a powerful mmd, the leader of one of the strongest 
personal follo%vmgs m die House of Commons The world of 
pohtics was not hkely to ignore him completely. Prime Mimsters 
wanted votes at least as much as diey wanted counsel. And they 
would want die latter when at last they were forced by the actual 
bankruptcy of the Company to give senous attention to India 

Lord North, the new Pnmc Munster, made overtures to Chve 
m May through Lord Rochford, his Secretary of State. Lord 
Rochford, he was told, wanted to have a talk with him. But 
Chve expressed only the mildest mterest m the suggestion He 
had turned all his Indian matenals and ideas over to Strachey, who 
would require another eighteen months at least before he could 
produce a scheme. He would not be m London before the end 
of July and then only for a few days. He was hopmg to wmter 
m Italy 

Meanwhile Suhvan had been wresthng with the Company’s 
complex problems His efforts to stave off bankruptcy at home 
were to fail completely, but he was mtroducmg a significant 
change of pohey abroad. Already m June 1769 orders had been 
issued to Bengal for the appomtment of Councils of Revenue at 
Murshidebad and Patna The Company under Suhvan’s gmdance 
was movmg, as Chve had antiapated, towards a complete 
change m his system By slow and faltenng steps it began to 
assume the responsibihties that he had dechned for it. Dimly it 
perceived that actual governing, the redress of gnevances, and the 
inspection of administration, could no longer be shuked Suhvan, 
who had once been the great opponent of temtonal power, was 
now the man who led the way towards the actual establishment 
of British government upon the rums of the Mogul empire. He 
had resisted the pressure of facts while there was any hope of 
retaimng the Company’s commercial character. Now there was 
no longer any hope, now the continued attempt to have the best 
of both worlds was provmg the surest road to rum ; and he, a 
reahst if ever there was one, was takmg the only way out 
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Tlic niiscrable disputes in England obscured the eyes of his 
countrymen at home to what he ^vas domg They could only 
see the desperate pmful shifts to which he ^vas dnven m his last- 
ditch dcalmgs with sharcholdcn and Parhament, his last vain 
efforts to save the Company The next tw’O years were to be 
sensational m England with Chvc damnmg everybody 
ministcn Dircaors servants shareholders alike, for the mis- 
management of India , with the Directors damning thar ser- 
vants, with the Propnetors damnmg the Directors with members 
ofParhamcnt damnmg all three mdiscnmmatcly and with Chvc s 
enemies bungmg to a head their own private feud with him 
Yet donng these yc2n the Court of Directors managed to send to 
Bengal a senes of despatches of epoch-making importance I It 
has often been remarked that the Company had beramc a Janus- 
faced motmrosicy So it was and mere could scarcely be a 
greater contrast man betw e en the face it show’cd to England and 
the one it now showed to India. 

True a certam lack of knowledge of the actual fticts of the 
atoatiou was displayed m these despatches They attached more 
importance to mvcsagatmg and pumshmg the miscondua of offi- 
cials — Suhvan had alw'ays Been strong on disaplmary measures I 
— than to the working out of reforms But both ^vcakncsscs 
could be corrected by the men on the spot. The pomt is that at 
last dicre was awareness of the evils, there was mtdhgcncc about 
the way to cornxt them and there was a wilL And who were 
the men on die spot ? Or rather, who was the man ? One who 
was more than man of action a true administrator, 

devoted to his work and gifted with warm human sympathy and 
a kmdly tolerant spint — Warren Hastings 
SdIiv^ had not been so busy with sordid mtngucs that he had 
not recognized Hastmgs s ootstandmg talents. In Apnl 1771 he 
qmedy transferred him fix)m Madras and sent him to succeed the 
mad equate Cartier as Governor of Bengal And donng the 
months of ensu that followed, when we might almost expect 
to find diat Directors had no time at all for consideration of diffi- 
cult matters of Indian government, he contmued to give him 
steady rapport and mudi wise counsel (mixed with much that 
was nnwise 1 ) If Lawrence Suhvan desoves no other word of 
praise for what he did drmng his career as dictator of Leadcnhall 
Street, he deserves it for this diat he upheld Hastmgs duemg the 
enneal first two years of his admmistratioii, those years when the 
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real foundations were being laid of decent government m Bengal, 
and thereby matenaUy aided m gettmg him appomted the first 
Governor-General, an appomtment that Lord North would not 
have made without the sanction of the Company’s chairman 
For without that appomtment all Chve’s prognostications of rum 
would surely have been reahzed. 

More than that. On August 28, 1771, the Court of Directors 
despatched the most important order that had yet been sent to 
India * the order for the Governor and Councd of Calcutta to 
remove Mohammed Reza Klian and take mto their own hands 
die government of Bengal 

“ It IS, therefore, our determmation to stand forth as Dewan 
and by the agency of the Company’s servants to take upon our- 
selves the entire care and management of the revenues In 
confidence of your abihties to plan and execute this important 
work, we hereby autlionze and reqmre you to divest Moham- 
med Reza Cawn, and every person employed or m conjunction 
with him, or actmg imder his influence, of any further charge 
or direction m the busmess of collections , and we trust that 
m the office of Dewan you will adopt such regulations and 
pursue such measures as shall at once ensure to us every possible 
advantage and free the ryots from the oppressions of the 
zenundars and petty tyrants under which they may have been 
suffered to remam from the mterested views of those whose 
influence and authority should have been exerted for then rehef 
and protection ” 

It meant the complete undomg of Chve’s system But it 
meant, too, the salvation of Bengal It alone made possible 
Hastings’s great work of reform and reconstruction. Suhvan 
and Hastings were almost alone m seemg that the troubles m 
India were not due only, or even chiefly, to men and then mis- 
conduct, but to the want of a proper system Chve, on the other 
hand, havmg set up his system, hlamed everythmg on the men 
who ran it It was natural that he should, but it meant that he 
was not now qualified to legislate wisely for the needs of India 
This was not the least tragedy of his closmg years, that he was 
utterly out of sympathy with the only pohcy that could save his 
own achievement 

His only mtervention m the Company’s affans dunng this 
period came when aU hope had been given up for the lost Aurora 
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and her paaengen and the qiicsaon was being considered whom 
to send m thar place. The general opuuon was that there must be 
an over-ndmg authority m India over the Governors and councils 
of the local settlements Chvc beheved tliat that authority must 
not be vested m servants of the Company, but in “ men who 
stood high m pubhc character and reputahon ” Accordinglv , 
when his opmion was asked he recommended his friend Wca- 
derbum Mr Cornwall (afterwards Speaker of the House of 
Commons) and Sir Jeffrey Amherst, an able soldier suggesting 
that to them should be added Hastings as Governor and one of 
the present couned of BengaL Hie proposal foreshadowed the 
composition of the Supreme Council appomted by the Regu- 
latmg Act. The Directors however demurred and Amherst 
dcclmcd. Chve then proposed another Select Committee like 
his own. When this also faded of acceptance, the whole matter 
was held m abeyance, so that Hastings was left alone for a while 
as Governor mhentmg the instnicnons given to the Commis- 
sioners, but with none of their now en Clive sent him a letter 
of congratulation and advice, which was an iromcal commentary 
on their respective situations, viewpomts and ideas, so different 
m all respects [209] 
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THE FINAL RECKONING 

“Take my fortune, but save my honour” 


CLIVE 


I 

India would no longer permit of being put ofif firom session to 
session. As George HI bad at last got a ministry to his hking, 
there was not the shghtest excuse for the neglect of such pressmg 
busmess. If anybody could have found an excuse, surely Lord 
North would have found it, so easy-gomg was he, so good- 
natured, “ so fatally unwilhng to disobhge.” The Indian 
question was full of trouble for everybody , it was the land of 
question that pohtiaans mstmctively wish to shun Lord North 
was to make a great success of botchmg it, but his first impulse at 
least was sound. At the end of October 1771, shortly before the 
meetmg of Parhament, he sent the caU for help that Chve ever 
smce his return home had been waiting for. The personal letter 
of the Prune Munster was almost beseeciung m tone "Wedder- 
bum supplemented it by telling him that ministers were so ready 
to defer to his supenor knowledge that they would pursue any 
plan he suggested 

This was almost too good to be true , mdeed, it was too good. 
But Chve responded to the appeal with alacrity. He left Bath at 
once and came to town His first talk with North was success- 
ful , more talks followed, and an exchange of letters ; Wedder- 
bum acted as the assiduous go-between ; and for the moment 
everything looked prormsmg for Chve’s becoming the govern- 
ment’s chief adviser on Indian affairs. Then Suhvan made 
trouble It was only natural that he should. For some years he 
had been a personal friend of the muuster, and considered himself 
by virtue of his office the proper person to advise the government. 

So once more the personal rivalry of these two men, which 
had been dormant while Chve’s influence was m echpse, was 
renewed, with the battleground transferred from LeadenhaU 
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Street to WcJtmimtcr SuLvan was detemuned, jf the 
Company s affairs had to come before Parliament, to make his 
own views prcvaiL Clive being the obstacle in the way, he 
dircacd his efforts towards nulhfymg lus influence wth mmistcn 
and m the House To this cna he had many means ready to 
hand, A word of encouragement to Chves personal enemies 
was all that was necessary to release a flood ofvmilcnt abuse m the 
pubhc press Gloves were off m this fight, and no hmit was 
placed to the foulness of the stones that >vcrc arculated. The 
matenals that later formed Caracaoh s so-called Ufe of Rohertt 
Lord Clive * came m useful now The heaven-bom general was 
held up to dcnsion Even worse. He s\as represented to the 
pubhc as a murderer a tyrant, an extomoner, a monster of 
cruelty an adulterer the worst character of that or any age. 

There was nothing pamcularly novel about this e xtre me mode 
of attack. It had b^ employed furly consistently for a century 
and more. It was m full flower undw the Stuarts when it had 
been nsed very effectively against Strafford and was soil not 
extinct at the end of the century when Edmund Burke used it 
agamst Warren Hastings. It was deplorable, but Burke was an 
honourable man, and so may have been some of those who 
employed it against Chve. 

Ead^ m the new year Suhvan took a personal hand m the 
campaim. Annapamig the meeting of Parliament by a fort- 
night, he had the Secretary of the Company send Chve some 
papers containing a senes of charges anonymous m ongin, 
appertaining to hu second administration and ask for his observa- 
tions upon them. Chve disdamed making any observations 
The whole of hu conduct, he said, was upon the pubhc records 
of the Company 

When Parliament met on January 21 the debate on the King s 
speech made it evident diat ^ Company s affurs^wcrc not to w 
neglected, Suhvan was busy preparing a bill that he intended 
introducing aimed at oghtenmg up the control of the Company 
over Its servants and improvmg the admmistraQon of jusgcc. 
The Directors made a last-rmnotc attempt to condhatc Chve m 
the hope of preventing him fiom opposing the bilL It fiuled. 
Thus when Suhvan rose on March 30 to ask for leave to bnng m 
his bill. It was certam that die debate would turn as much on the 
conduct of Lord Chve as on the monon. And so it proved, 

^ See Appeodix C. 
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Clive was the last man to sit silent under attack Almost 
before the debate was fairly under way be was on his feet and 
launched mto a long speech defendmg himself agamst those 
anonymous, and qmte untrue, charges that the Company had 
sent him It was a supremely able speech, “ one of the most 
finished pieces of eloquence,” declared Chatham, who was in the 
Peers’ gallery, “ he had ever heard m the House of Commons ” 
He first told, with aU the force of language of which he was 
capable, the story of his second administration, employmg the 
same words and arguments as he had used m India He then 
made direct connection between his cleansmg of the Augean 
stable and the scumhties of the press and the recent charges He 
disposed of those charges quickly and convmcmgly. His defence 
was m every way admirable and conclusive And had he sat 
down when he had completed it, he might have closed the mouths 
of his enemies But the temptaaon to expound his views on the 
causes of the present troubles and to retahate on everyone who 
had vexed him durmg the past five years was too strong. As he 
had done so often ui his career, he turned defence into offence 
and proceeded to arraign the conduct of everybody connected 
with the management of Indian affairs smce his return home, not 
sparmg even mmisters Four causes, he told the House, had 
brought the Company to the brmk of rum : “ A relaxation of 
government m my successors , great neglect on the part of 
Administration , notonous misconduct on the part of the 
Directors , and the violent and outrageous proceedmgs of 
General Courts, m which I mclude contested elections.” Further- 
more, he enlarged upon each with characteristic vigour as though 
he wanted to see his hearers, many of whom though not named 
were mcluded m the mdictment, squirm m then seats before him 

It was a foolhardy act Never had his want of tact, his disdam 
for conohatmg opinion, his contempt for other men’s views, 
mterests, and sensibihties been displayed more glarmgly. At the 
moment when his enemies were thirstmg for his blood he threw 
away the support of the House 

Yet there may have been pohcy as well as temper m his 
outburst. If he was dehberately trymg to kiU Suhvan’s biU, 
nothing was better calculated to do so, smce it made it a foregone 
conclusion that the House would demand an enquiry before 
proceedmg with it. An enquiry was the last thing Suhvan 
wanted, yet it is difficult to beheve that Chve wanted one 
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other Both men ^vcrc, indeed caught m the snare of their own 
enmity , neither, for diflcrcnt reasons, wanted an invcsngation, 
yet each by his condu« tou’ards the other made an mvcsQgation 
inevitable and ncccssar) The public needs of the Company and 
the pnvatc feud between Clive and his enemies were so tangled 
together that it 'W’as impossible to separate theim Every time 
that Chvc now opened ms mouth to speak on India his enemies 
jumped into it I 

So It W2S that when tv. o weeks later, Sulivan laid his bill on the 
table of the House and it had rccavcd its second reading Colonel 
Burgoync, an independent member moved for the appomtraent 
of a Saect Committee of enquiry How, he pcrtincndy asked 
could members vote on a bill witnout first cxammmg the state of 
the country to which it referred ? He disclaimed all pamal 
view’s, disowned any hosnhey to the Compan) or its servants 
After a long debate, m which Burke offered strenuous oppoanon 
the motion W'as earned without disision and a comnuttec of 
thirty-one memben was (hosen by ballot. 

It was a representative body, including as it did Chvc himself 
and his friends Strachey and Wedderbum his avowed enemies 
George Johnstone and William Pultcncy and a number of 
gentlemen like Charles James Fox General Conw-ay, Sir William 
Meredith and its chairman Burgoync, some of whose mmds may 
soil have been tolerably open 

It got to work at once and presented its fint report on May 24, 
In less than ox weeks it had surveyed all the chief events m Bengal 
from the capture of Calcutta by Siraj-ud-daula to die victory of 
Buxar, heard the evidence of numerous witnesses, mcluding 
Chvc, Cootc, Monro and Walsh who wrere memben of the 
House, and compiled a bulky document fillin g several hundreds 
of pages It contmued its work dunng the summer recess. 

It was in the course of his craminanon before the Committee 
that Chvc made the frmoos remark Mr Chajrman, at this 
moment I stand astonished at my own moderation 1 He had 
jost confessed the amounts he had received from Mir Ja£ir — until 
now the world had not known diem — at the same tnne vigorously 
denying that he had m any way acted contrary to honour or 
duty Am I not radicr dcscrvuig of praise for the modcranon 
which marked my proceedings ? Consider the situation m 
which the victory of Plasscy had placed me. A great prmcc was 
dependent on my pleasure an opulent aty lay at my mercy its 
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nchest bankers bid against each other for my smiles ; I walked 
through vaults which were thrown open to me alone, piled on 
either hand with gold and jewels • ” It was the thought of these 
rejected opportumties that made him astomshed at himself. 

The Committee has been roundly condemned by some for 
departing so far from the purpose of its appomtment as to make 
these matters the subject of its enquiry. We can readily grant 
tliat It acted most mdehcately m enquirmg mto transactions that 
Chve considered purely pnvate matters between himself and Mir 
Jafar, yet its members would scarcely have been human if they 
had not shown some shght cunosity about how he got his 
wealtL And how much poorer our histoncal hterature would 
be without Chve’s classic remark 1 It is odd that anyone m a 
country that boasts of a free Parhament and a free press should 
ever have objected to the process of enquiry that made these 
facts and the facts of the Omichand busmess known. One 
wonders a httle what is the use of Parhamentary mvestigations if 
they are to spare the feehngs of the mdividual For it can 
scarcely be claimed that the matters themselves did not ment 
pubhc attention or that they were not germane to the subject 
under review. The Bntish pubhc had a right to be informed 

The Prime Minister’s attitude in this matter was, as usual, 
ambiguous and undefined Ebs habitual reluctance to disobhge 
people mcreased m direct ratio with then possession of votes 
and influence, and therefore it was on full display now with 
Lord Chve He tned to be neutral, allowing his colleagues to go 
which way they pleased It was a httle awkward that Chve 
expected his active support, and he must have welcomed the 
opportumty that occurred durmg the recess to obhge him without 
committing himself to his defence. 

Chve’s appetite for honours had never been satisfied. Nothing 
less than an Enghsh peerage could satisfy it. ho. June he had been 
duly mstalled by the King as a Knight of the Bath m a ceremony 
of much pomp, though the pleasure of the occasion may have been 
a httle spoiled for him by the fact that he had to share it with, 
among others. Sir Eyre Coote ! However, in September the 
Earl of Powis died and made vacant the Lord Lieutenancy of 
Shropshire Chve at once aspired to it, but was uncertam how 
to proceed, knowing no more about the Prune Minister’s attitude 
towards him than Lord North knew himself His finends advised 
hun to go straight to the throne, but that would have been to 
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court the minuter i real anger The helpfiil Wedderbum how- 
ever, once more came to the rescue and wluspcrcd the suggestion 
m Lord North’s ear As it fell on a mmd prepared to receive it, 
Chve was able on October 9 to loss the royal hand as one of the 
acknowledged tcmtonal magnates of England An Enghsh 
peerage bemg but a short step from thu he would no doubt nave 
received it if he had Ineo longer A fciv months later he 
obtained the same office for Montgomciyshm: 

That summer the Company failed The Directors concealed 
Its condition from the sharwoldcrs up to the last posnblc moment. 
They even allowed the General Courts to go on steadily voting 
dividends which had risen to the statutory hmit of ill per cent. 
Suhvan svas not one of the chairs that year the Court had 
become an mctcasingly fluctuatmg body wnth the chairs changmg 
hands at each election When things at last became so desperate 
that the demands of creditors could not be met, recourse was had 
to the Bank of England and ,{1400,000 borrowed. Butitsvasfar 
&om suffiaent When the Bank refused to mcrcase the loan the 
truth at last came out. The Directors apphed to the Government 
for 500000, hstmg babihoes amounting to and 

assets only to ,{954,200 The stock quickly dropped from aip 
to 160 Most of Its holden were caught, as the Durccton had 
given out fidsc information though they tbcmsclves had taken the 
precauOon of previously unloading [aio] 

An mdignant cry for vengeance went up Lord North rephed 
to the application with the ommous statement that he eould give 
no aid without the sanction of Parliament. Parliament was called 
early to deal with the petition It was m a dangerous mood, as 
many of its members lud lost considerable sums of money m the 
mnic. So before any heed was paid to the Directors demands a 
fresh oiamry was called for and a Secret Committee was 
appomtea to investigate the causes of the collapse. 

The work of mvcsOgatioD by both Committees went on 
through the winter with recnmmations of all lands flying thirk 
throng the air The Directors caught between their share- 
holders, creditors, and Pailiamcnt, threw the blame on the 
management of their servants abroad sharcholdcn and ex- 
servants Imtdy threw it back agam. It was a game that all conld 
play 

The cunous product of so much enquiry and emotional 
disturbance that at length emerged was Lord North s Regulating 
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Act, wluch became law that session Much obscurity surrounds 
its authorslup. Even Francis Sykes, promment Proprietor and 
close fnend of Chve as he was, confessed he did not know who 
had been chiefly consulted. “ It must have been,” he said, 
“ some person who was very ignorant of the Company’s 
concerns, both at home and abroad ” Even Suhvan could have 
done much better '[211] 

Chve had made Ins contribution, and it was no fault of his that 
die act was so bad. He had written Strachey m November . 
” Lord North, when I saw him, seemed mdustnously to avoid 
entermg upon the subject of Indian affairs , and I do verily 
beheve, from sheer mdolence of temper, he wishes to leave every- 
thing to Providence and the Directors , and that he means 
nodung more by the meetmg of Parhament than to enable the 
Company to find money to discharge the demands that are at 
present made upon them.” But he added “ I wiU not 
patiendy stand by and see a great empire, acquired by great 
abflities, perseverance, and resolution, lost by ignorance and 
mdolence. If Administration should think proper to see our 
affairs abroad m the same hght as I do, ’tis well If not, I shall 
have done my duty.” Strachey helped him to prepare the 
memorandum that he sent to North [212] 

Comparison of the memorandum and the Act of Parhament 
mdicates that North took the former as a basis and then, with the 
greatest possible skill, altered it so as to destroy all its virtue He 
could not have done a better job of emasculation. Chve wanted 
the government of India vested m the hands of a strengthened and 
purified Court of Directors at home, freed from its old baneful 
dependence on the shareholders and made much more respon- 
sible to the Crown. Abroad he wanted a Governor-General and 
Council with full and extensive powers hunted only by the 
superior authority of the home government Instead, North 
made only some small mimatenal changes m the Company’s con- 
stitution, none of which did anythmg to improve the efiiaency 
of the Court of Duectors, and while he set up a Supreme Govern- 
ment m India he carelessly and fatally left its authority vague 
Moreover, though Chve termed the idea of mtroducmg Enghsh 
law mto India absurd and impracticable and suggested only a 
strengthening and extendmg of the existing system of justice, the 
minister displayed his superior knowledge and wisdom by setting 
up an Enghsh Supreme Court of Justice manned by Enghsh 
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barnitcn to adnunutcr English law The resulting imtnimcnt 
of government came near to dcstroymg the empne that it was 
intended to save 


n 

The final scene of this Parhamentary drama v,'2s a repetition of 
the precedmg ones It opened on Ma) 3, 1773 Once agam the 
motion before the House, this time a motion moved by the 
Prime Minister himself, was for leave to bring in a bill to regulate 
the government of India^ Once agam Chvc turned the attention 
of the House upon himself and made the debate personal 
The Selea Comrmttcc*s reports, which had been appearing one 
after another, had aspersed his character attached his reputation 
be could not let them go unchallenged So he cra\cd as he also 
taxed, the patience of the House while he vindicated himself 
And once again his vindication of himself led him mto reenmma- 
dons upon everybody connected with the Company s manage- 
ment* 

One of his hearen wrote 

Lord Clrvc’i speech ns as certainly a very able one, but it \vas 
not calculated to conciliate matters. He laid about him on all 
sides he reprehended the Court of Dirccton, past and present, 
the Court of Propneton the adzens of London, the countrj 
gentlemen of England the servants of the Company abroad, 
3 ic Secret and Scl^ Committees the Opposidon the minister 
and ministry He paid a compliment to the Kmg He 
declared he would support Government where he could do it 
honourably He offended the opposidon without gaming the 
Minister ’ [213] 

He reserved the sharpest of his shafts for Suhvan Towards the 
end of a speech that lited for more than two hours came these 
words 

My ntuaaon. Sir has not been an easy one for diesc twelve 
months past and though my consacncc never could accuse 
me, yet I felt for my friends, who were mvolved m the same 
censure as myself Sir, not a stone has been left untamed, 
where the least probabflity could ansc of discovering something 
of a cnnrmal nature against me. The two committees Sir 
seem to have bent the whole of their enqumes to the conduct 
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of their humble servant the baron of Plassey ; and I have been 
examined by the Select Committee more like a sheep-stealer 
than a member of this House I am sure, Sir, if I had any sore 
places about me, they would have been found , they have 
probed to the bottom ; no lement plasters have been apphed 
to heal ; no, sir, they were all of the bhster kmd prepared with 
Spamsh flies and odier provocatives The pubhc records have 
been ransacked for proofs against me , and the late deputy 
chairman of the India Company, a worthy member of the 
House, has been so very assiduous m my affairs that really, Sir, 
It appears that he has entirely neglected his own. As the heads 
upon Temple Bar have tumbled down, and as there appears no 
probabdity of their bemg replaced, for Jacobitism seems at an 
end — at least there has been great alteration m men’s sentiments 
witlnn these ten years , I would propose, Sir, that my head, by 
way of pre-emnience, should be put upon the middle pole ; 
and his Majesty havmg given me these honours, it is proper 
they should be supported what think you then of my having 
the late chairman and deputy-chairman on each side ^ ” 

It was magnificent m its way, the superb, scornful defiance of a 
hon at bay — but it was not prudent. It brought down the House, 
It convulsed it with laughter for the space of ten imnutes ; but 
the one man who did not laugh, who sat glowermg with rage, 
still had it m his power to retahate 
Retahation was swift in cormng Ministers conferred, show- 
mg their hostile mtent by excludmg the Sohator-General from 
the meeting. Thurlow, the Attorney-General, who had 
represented the Company m its suit agamst the jaghire, proposed 
the confiscation of all the gifts and grants received by the 
Company’s servants to the rehef of the Company, justifymg it on 
the ground that whatever was obtamed by die mihtary forces of 
" the countiry belonged to the state There was some objection, 
but not enough, and Lord North, influenced by the Kmg, who 
had suddenly, m his strange, irrational way, turned against Chve, 
was mchned to acquiesce. [214] 

A week after Chve’s speech the attack was launched 
Burgoyne conducted it, basing it upon the reports of his com- 
mittee, which, he said, revealed crimes that shocked human 
nature But the true nature of his object only came mto view at 
the close, when he moved three resolutions. They were a 
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preliminary tlicy did not ask for acmal resutudon of the sums 
received, tlic) merely declared the state s nght to them They 
were earned without a division 
One acute and modem-minded observer noted a glarmg 
mconsistcncy m the debate For whereas all the English trans- 
actions m India for the past sixteen )cars were treated svithout 
dutmeUon as a disgrace to the nation there wts not the least 
suggesuon that the dugracc should be removed b) lestonng to the 
mjured people of India the tcmtoncs and rescnucs that had been 
so unjusdy acquued [214] 

On May 19 Burgoync got down to busuiess and turned from 
general pnnaples to an open attack on Chve. He ended b) 
proposmg a lesoluuon 

* That the nght honourable Lord Chve, Baron of Plasscy 
m the Kingdom of Ireland m consequence of the powers 
vested m mm m India had illegally acquued the sum of 
;([234,ooo to the dishonour and demment of the state. 

Chve spoke agam And this nmc he was stnctly on the 
defensive and on nis guard. He must by now have reahred the 
icnousness of his situaaon Gone were the mtemperate gibes and 
taunts and scathing indictments and m theu place came a 
reasoned defence of his conduct, an impressive statement of his 
services an eloquent plea for sympathy and jusnee 
We need not follow him over the old ground No one who 
has read these para can fail to see that m matters touchmg his 
own honour and me service of the state he could make out a well- 
mgb impr^nable ease. No fau-ramded man if he judge the 
matter m the hght of that day could possibly agree with his 
acctiscn that his deposmon of Siraj-ud-danla was a shocking and 
disgraceful act, or that his acceptance of huge rewards from 
Mu Jafar mented the supreme penalty of confiscauon And 
when he pleaded that if the resoludon were earned he would be 
a bankrupt with nothing left to him but his patrimony of ^SOO a 
year — but upon this I am content to live, and perhaps I sb^ll 
find more real content of mind and happiness therem than m the 
trembling affluence of an unsettled fortune — he made the 
sttongest possible plea to the sense of jusUce and fau play of the 
House of Commons He made the resolunon appear the 
monstrous dung It was All his words now were well diosen and 
teHmg I have one request to make to the House, that when 
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they come to decide upon my honour, they will not forget their 
own ” ; and those witli which he concluded another short speech 
when the debate was resumed on the 21st * “ Take my fortune, 
but save my honour.” 

Witli those last rmgmg words he left the House A dramatic, 
well-timed withdrawal, far more effective than if he had stayed to 
conduct his defence m person His defence was safe, much safer, 
m the hands of Wedderbum. 

In his absence his enemies pressed the attack. Burgoyne pre- 
sented a new motion, die first part of which stated agam the sums 
that Chve had received from Mir Jafar, and the second earned 
the argument a step further — “ that m so domg the said Robert 
Lord Chve abused the powers with winch he was entrusted, to 
the evd example of the servants of the pubhe.” At once an 
amendment was moved to separate the two parts It was ac- 
cepted Then another amendment was moved to weaken the 
force of the resolution by onuttmg the clause statmg that he had 
obtained these sums “ through the influence of the powers with 
which he was mtrusted, as a member of the select committee and 
commander-m-chief of the Bntish forces.” 

The debate now reached its chmax More and more members 
were rallymg to Chve’s side The Government following was 
divided Lord North went with the Attorney-General m op- 
posmg the amendment, but his influence was more than offset by 
the opposition, most of whom supported it 

The amendment was earned by a large majonty The vote 
was decisive m Chve’s favour. There was nothmg objectionable 
then m the mam question, which was merely a statement of fact, 
and It was accordmgly put and earned Then as dawn began to 
hghten the wmdows of the Chamber after an ah-mght session, 
Burgoyne put the second part of his ongmal motion. It was 
rejected without a division Tnumphandy Wedderbum rose 
agam to dnve his victory home. He moved that “ Robert Lord 
Chve did, at the same tune, render great and mentonous services 
to this country.” The resolution was earned without a division 
The attack on Lord Chve was over 

m 

Lookmg back on the attack firom the vantage pomt of to-day, 
we can see that it deserved to fad, that it had to fad if justice were 
to be done There were no specific grounds for a cmnmal 
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prosecution of Lord CLvc That was the all-important point. 
There svcrc no specific charges that could be brought home to 
him as an individual His enemies industriously sought such 
charges, they brought quite a few more than arc mentioned in 
this book And the reason they arc not mentioned here is that 
they arc not wortli attention Chvc disposed of them so easily 
and convmangly that they only served to strengthen his position 
and expose the vindictiveness of his accusers Indeed, on specific 
grounds he was m a considerably stronger position than Warren 
Hastings, agamst whom a much more formidable case was to be 
constructed fifteen )*cars later That is one reason why Hastings 
was impeached and Chvc was not 
Anouicr reason ^sus that the temper of the House w as m Chvc s 
favour whereas it was not to be m Hastings s Ch\c was not 
made an issue between to vemment and opposition There w’crc 
no leaders of a powerful party, no Burke, Fox, or Shendan to 
put him m the forefront of their programme of action and 
therefore the House was under no such temptation to do wrong 
as It was, for instance, when Wilkes was the objea of attacL 
The House accordingly acted with the good sense and good 
feeling which may always be expected from an assembly of Eng- 
lish gentlemen, not blmded by faction. |215] Clrve could ray 
upon Its justice. The result was a tnumpn of cquit) and modera- 
tion a real victory for the good sense of the House of Commons 
Even the Committee of Enquiry the weapon of his enemies 
was not glaringly umust. The fervent defenden of Chvc have 
tned to pcrsuaoe us that it was nothing better than a packed body 
of men animated with a desire to dig up mcnminating evidence 
against him It docs not appear to have been that. True, its 
members questioned him clo^y probed deeply mto his actions, 
revealed suspicions of his motives but that, after all was what 
they were appomted to do If they had done otherwise they 
would have failed m their duty Nor need we assume be- 
cause he figured promincndy m all their hncs of enquiry and came 
under mvestigation more often dian other partiapants, it was 
because their only object was to mcrinunatc him. Can we have 
Hamlet without die Pnnee of Denmaxk ? Chvc was the Hamlet 
of the whole subject under review Where else could he have 
been in thepicturc that was thrown on the screen but m the fore- 
front ? Where else would he, until now have wished to be ? 
When he said that he was hke a sheep-stealer all he 
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suggests to us IS that he hated to be examined at all. All his life he 
had hated anything that seemed to cast doubt on his mtegnty and 
the absolute purity of his motives and actions. He expected men 
to take his word for them 

Actually, if he could have swallowed his mordmate pnde and 
seen himself and thmgs m general as other men saw them, he 
nught well have welcomed the mvestigation. It did very htde 
more than lay bare facts, and innocent men usually depend upon 
facts to acquit them And as it happened it was the facts that 
acquitted Inm His enemies must have been bitterly disap- 
pomted at die paucity of damagmg evidence the Comimttee 
turned up. After all the shocking thmgs they had been saymg 
about hirn, of what value were the trifles that the report revealed ^ 
Opmion was bound to react m his favour. It may even be said 
that the much mahgned Comimttee saved Ins honour by drawmg 
practically all the poison out of the barbs of his enemies. He 
should have been properly grateful, as historians, too, should be 
grateful for the results , as one of them has said, the reports of 
die Committee of 1772 and 1773 are “a valuable storehouse of 
facts for the lustory of the East India Company.’’ [216] Parha- 
ment performed one of its most valuable functions m imcovermg 
them. Should it have been concerned that some of the dis- 
closures happened to be disagreeable to Lord Chve ? 

What has upset subsequent opmion is the moral character that 
the attack assumed It is easy to perceive that there was scarcely 
a man among his judges fit to render judgment on that ground 
But let us be careful before we convict them of hypocrisy and 
damn them m consequence. The mdignation expressed was 
wholesome and honourable, even if it had no nght to clothe itself 
m righteousness. It was of a part with all the moral mdignation 
that has so often brought the charge of hypocrisy upon the 
British nation , for it is so easy to see the glarmg discrepancy 
between profession and behaviour. Yet it has only been by 
means of its capaaty to feel post facto moral mdignation that the 
British people has advanced, as we beheve it has, to higher levels 
of conduct. If the conduct of then countrymen m India m 
Chve’s and Hastmgs’s day had not aroused mdignation at home, 
no matter how hypocritical some of it waSj there never would have 
been anythmg approachmg decent government m India 

Rather, then, than emphasize die hypocrisy and doubtful 
motives of such an assailant of Chve as Burgoyne, we can be 
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grateful even proud that there v.ctc Englishmen even m that 
age ^^ho had sufficient regard for die national honour to evince 
something more than quical, callous indifTcrcncc to the means 
b\ which the national power had been extended and cold- 
blooded acceptance of the matcnal benefits the extension 
brought Suspect thar motives and their sincerity as we may, 
they were expressing honourable sentiments and hjJTng founda- 
tions for a nobler conception of government. They were, in 
fact, helping to save the Dnash from the fate that overtook the 
Spaniards in Peru and Mexico 

If this can be said for the BurgO)’ncs what can be said for the 
Johnstoncs and for Suhvan ? There is somctlung rather pitiful 
about their failure. They had waited so long for thar rev enge 
They bore so man\ hcav) grudges against Lord Clive. For all 
these years he had ocen nding roughshod m pursuit of his ambi- 
tion caring little about the fcJings or reputations he hurt 
along the way doing nothing to allay the jealousies he aroused, 
mtent alw’ays and only upon his goj which some ma) see as 
the pubbe good and the aggrandizement of the nation and others 
as personal advancement, glory and ennehment. For yean 
these men had been chasing hiOL And now at the end of the 
chase they had him cornered they had forced him to dismount 
compelled him at last to tom and face them He had won, all 
the prizes of the race were his he held m his proud hands the 
chief trophy of all India- There had been no umpire to dcadc 
if the race was bang fairly run But now they had found a court 
of appeal dicy had made themselves members of it, they had put 
themselves on terms of equahty widi thar successful nval They 
could not take his chief trophy away from him — he had presented 
it to the nation — but they could at least dun its lustre snow that 
It had been won by foul means they might even succeed m 
taking away his wealth reduemg him to General Lawrence s 
condition — for who can doubt tl^ the thought of the npe old 
veteran hving in quiet retirement upon bis small pension was often 
m thar mmds ? They were envious, rancorous tmscrupiiloas 
merciless. There was not a generous impulse among them. 

But Clive proved, as he had always proved, too clever too 
great a quarry to be caught by them. Never was bis Supenonty 
over his enemies and nvalj a supenonty of mmd, rhararti^r 
intelligence, natural abihtics, better displayed than m this final 
reckoning with them. They had a case of sorts but they nnned 
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It by allowing rancour to run away with tlieir judgment, by 
manufactunng charges agamst him m a way that has disgusted 
the world ever smce, by rmscalculatmg their ground and the 
temper of tlie House of Commons, by tlnnkmg that they could 
get die national court of appeal to accept a vmdictive act of 
pnvate revenge as an act of substantial justice They should 
have seen diat, however legitimate and understandable their 
pnvate sense of gnevance was, it could not be translated mto 
terms of pubhc law and morahty and be made the basis for a 
cnmmal prosecution They faded and, as we have said, they 
most emphatically deserved to fad 

But diey obtamed their revenge nevertheless, the only revenge 
possible. They obtamed it dirough the popular obloquy that 
had descended upon limi, which no resolution of the House of 
Commons could remove, and the acute suffermg that it caused 
him. The resolution was an utterly madequate sop to his pnde 
He had always expected more m the way of gratitude and recogm- 
tion than he had received What coidd he think now, what 
could he feel when he heard that even the Ehng — of all persons m 
the kmgdom * — ^had expressed regret at the passmg of that 
savmg resolution, had expressed the greatest satisfaction that his 
mimster had voted with the mmonty, had written “ I own I am 
amazed that pnvate mterest could make so many forget what 
they owe their country and come to a resolution that seems to 
approve of Lord Chve’s rapme ” ? 

Rapine ! The Kmg thought that of him ’ If he had cut his 
throat then and there, it would not have been surpnsmg ’ And, 
whenever he ventured abroad, what could have been his feehngs 
when he found that everyone, even his neighbours, echoed the 
cry ? Here was victory enough for his enermes It was more 
than enough 


IV 

He had one last service to render India, and it was a service that 
forms a sad epilogue to his hfe the gift of the Tnumvirate 
that was to rum the fair promise of Warren Hastings’s administra- 
tion For Chve has to share with Lord North the responsibihty 
of what was to happen m India with the setting up of the new 
government appomted by the Regulating Act the rule of the 
majonty m the Supreme Council, Clavermg, Monson, and 
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lianas, over the minonty, Warren Hastmgj, the Govemor- 
GcncraJ and Dan\*clJ, with all the c\t 1 comcqucnccs that it 
cntadcA 

It u a rcywmibihty that goes deep extending fixjm hi5 dis- 
approval of Hastings s departure from his system to deliberate 
inoculation of Fnmas AWtn his ideas His connecnon ^vlth the 
party opposing Hastings was suspiaously close and inomate 
When we fintC for instance the famil) connecnon between him 
and Joseph Foukc, it is hard not to suspect that the opposition 
party was really bom at Walcot 
Fowke, a private merchant of Calcutta was the man who went 
down the n\cr to meet the amving councillors and gi\c them 
some useful hghts into the state of affain and character of 
persons m other ivords» he \vis the man who bearing a 
grudge against the Governor-General instilled in their minds 
luspiaons ofHastings s infancy and later became one of the chief 
conspirators [217] He was John Walsh’s brothcr-m-Iaw, and 
Walsh let us remember was not onl) Cbvc s agent but Lady 
Clive I counn The Foivke papers make the connection even 
dearer They contain evidence chat Lady Clive was on terms of 
warm aficcaon with female members of the Fowke family that 
another member of the Fowke family, Arthur was a frequent 
viator at Walcot, as was also Clavenng whose spcaal prot^gS 
Joseph Fowke became. They also contain a letter from Walsh to 
nis n^hew Francis Fowke, Joseph 5 son m which he says 
(March 30 1774) ‘ General Clavenng and Mr Francis, the son 

of the translator of Horace, arc particular friends of ours and will 
be ready to render you any service m thar power ” Cla verm g 
and Francis met at Clive's house. (aiS] 

If it was Fowke who instilled mto the nnnd< of his amvmg 
friends doubts of Hastings sintcgnty it was ccrtamly Clive with 
die aid of his secretary Strachey who instilled doubts, and more 
than doubts, of the wisdom of his policy And the two doubts 
when combmed and solidified mto convictions, as happened so 
easily with the aid of pcnonal pndc and ambition, were qmte 
enough to launch the new councillors upon their career of rummg 
Hastings and bamstrmgmg his admmikration. Whether Clive 
was acqoamtcd with Fnmcij before his appointment or had any- 
dung to do with obtammg it for him is doubtful, though they 
had political connections m commoiL But after his appomt- 
ment Francis made haste to attach himself to Chvc ana freely 
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imbibed bis views, while Cbve for bis part did bis best to mould 
Francis’s views upon bis own, sendmg bun elaborate data and 
memoranda (Stracbey to Francis, 1776 • “I gave you m 
wntmg a faitbiul abstract of every measure of bis [Cbve’s] 
Government If you cannot form a better system, dare to recom- 
mend It as tbe best.”) [219] Witb so mucb effect did be do 
tbis that SIX months before tbe new councillors sailed Burke 
reported to Rockmgham (October 20, 1773) : “ I find that this 
Mr Francis is entirely m tbe mterests of Lord Cbve Everything 
contnbutes to tbe greatness of that man who, whether govern- 
ment or tbe Company prevails, will go near to govern 
India ” [220] 

It IS not a btde strange that no one has pomted out tbe extra- 
ordmanly close resemblance that exists between tbe conduct im- 
mediately upon amval of Cbve and bis Select Committee and 
that of Clavenng, Monson, and Franas In tbe speed with which 
the latter made up tbeir minds that they were confronted with 
another Augean stable (which they descnbed m similar terms), 
m tbe kind of language they employed against tbe members of 
tbe previous admimstraaon, and tbe charges of bribery and cor- 
ruption they brought against them, m tbe way they proceeded to 
take matters entirely mto their own bands and reverse pobtical 
arrangements abeady made, it can only seem that Clavenng and 
Francis were paying tbeur mentor tbe great compliment of imi- 
tatmg him It is seldom that history repeats itself exactly, but it 
is very clear that Francis wanted tbe world to bebeve that m this 
case It bad, even to bis wiUmgness and abibty to play tbe martyred 
role of Cbve Dr. Sophia Weitzman, m her study of Warren 
Hastings and Philip Francis, shows that be took over Cbve’s ideas, 
prejudices, andjpobaes m tbeir entirety, using them as the mam 
stick with which to beat Hastings. 

Light on Cbve’s mmd is forthcoming from Francis’s syco- 
phancy When a man set himself to work on another man’s 
mmd as debberately and as cleverly as Francis tned to work on 
Cbve’s (and later on Burke’s), and when be shows as mucb skill 
both m readmg that mmd and tbe character that goes with it and 
utibzmg tbe knowledge for his own ends as Francis displayed (be 
saw smouldermg m Burke’s tbe fanatical fires of enthusiasm for 
tbe cause of justice and bumamty and hatred of oppression, and be 
fanned those fires and directed them against Hastings) , we are bkely 
to find that knowledge instructive. Franas found that tbe largest 
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place m Clive $ mind ^vas occupied by his ja^hire^ that the surest 
way he could arouse hu interest m what was happenmg m Bengal 
ana enlist his support against Hastings was by arousing his fears 
for the jaghlre s safety This he did by constantly proclaimmg the 
faa that Hastings had uttcrl) ruined BennI and all its revenues* 
Evidently Francis had read enough of the Bible to know that 
Where thy treasure tlicrc shall th^ heart be also ’ Hcmi^t 
have succeeded m his endeavour if it liad not been for the fact 
that before even the first letter was written Chvc was already 
dead 
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CONCLUSION 

“ Can a man take fire in his bosom and his clothes not be burned ^ ” 

Book of Proverbs 

There is little more to add. When die biographer of Ohver 
Cromwell is just begmmng lus story, die biographer of Robert 
Chvc IS ending his 

Life for Chvc had- become unbearable. Who is to say that m 
diosc last days of torment he lacked fortitude ^ “ How miserable 
IS my condinon • I have a disease wluch makes hfe unsup- 
portable, but wluch doctors teU me won’t shorten it an hour ” 
Could he have home up if lus pnde, lus most vulnerable posses- 
sion, had not been mortally wounded ^ He had so many ills to 
contend widi, physical, mental, spmtual Durmg diat last year 
he was sunk m gloom The buildmg of his great new mansion 
at Claremont gave hmi no pleasure ; nodung could longer give 
lum that, and Margaret tned everydimg she could dunk of to 
divert him All m vam The great world outside his gates was 
tom m strife , England’s colomes were on die verge of open 
revolt, but he was past camig Was there a wistful hope on the 
part of some who were stdl lus admirers that he nught accept the 
command of the Bntish forces m Amenca ^ If so, it must have 
died as soon as uttered England was fated to meet this great 
crisis m her lustory without a smgle man m her ranks of statesmen 
or soldiers equal to it. Pam and opium taken to reheve it had 
effectively removed Lord Chve from contact with the world of 
affairs 

At last there came the tragic day, November 22, 1774 It 
happened as the family were makmg ready to leave the house 
m Berkeley Square for Bath They heard a heavy fall m the 
next room, and rushmg m they found Lord Chve lymg dead on 
the floor. 

Some uncertamty surrounds the prease manner of bis gomg. 
The family, naturally anxious to hush it up as much as possible, 
gave out that it had been acadental and caused by an overdose of 
opium The general behef is that he cut his own throat. There 
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sccim no sufflcicntl) strong reason for thinking tiue this bcLcf is 
incorrect But whether it ^vas the poison or the razor that was 
the actual cause, his death ^vas not, one feels certain acadcntal , 
It ^vas WTittcn in his stars that when hfc became insupportable he 
would take it 

At dead of night they removed his body to the country, huty- 
ing It in the htuc church of Morcton Say just outside the Mtes of 
Stydic Park leaving the world to speculate as it pleased about 
the manner ofhis sudden decease* But thev left no stone to mark 
the place where they laid him- As he had ocen m the beginning 
a lonely unhappy c^c, so he was now at the end 

We set ourselves a task at the outset of this book- We 
have now completed it We have seen the hero emerge out of 
the situaaon created by Duplcix wt hav c seen him nsc to great 
heights and then even while soil nsmg gradually lade aw-ay 
not having the necessary qualities to sustain the part- As he 
faded we have also seen him movmg steadily tow'ards his pre- 
destmed, tr^c end, a victim of arcumstanccs mtcrw'ovcn with 
hu own unfominacc nature, a man too much blessed for a tune 
with good fortune, then inevitably deserted by it. Not tw o men 
but one bom under stan that were both lucky and unlucky 

If we would rum him up in a few words we would say that 
he was a law unto himself a man who followed the dcvica and 
desires of his own nature wherever they led him, regardless of 
consequences other to hirasdf or to others reckless of everyone 
clscs fcclmcs and intcresci isolated cunously from everybody 
and unable Tong to remain in harness or cv cn Eicndship with hi 
associates, once the fiicnd and later the enemy or Suhvan, 
Vansittart, Hastings Spencer Sumner Rous * A man whose 
decisions were his own and taken in secret, and who m only one 
or two special cnscs is ever known to have sought advice. 

Partly m consequence of dus few men have exposed less of 
them selves to the common view He kept no diary left no 
memoirs. Like Marlborough's, hu correspondence deals stnedy 
with the matter m hand r rF rammg ftom dmmxsivc remarks bne 
unlike Marlborough s, hu letters even to hu wife reveal very httlc 
of himself hu expressions of love bang few and stflted. If he 
knew doubt, discouragement uncertainty genuine an gjinh of 
soul, he generally kept the ftet to himself leaving os to guess at 
* A pmphnttc of vordt ipplled by T P 0*Connof to Lord 
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what went on within himself Was that cold, almost inhuman 
firmness of will and purpose, keeping its own counsel and 
requiring no outside aid whether of God or man to inform, guide, 
or sustam it — ^was it a mask or was it his real self ^ Both to his 
contemporaries and to us he seemed made of energy and ambition, 
resdess, dsemomc, volcanic ahke m then source and manifestations 

We have been able to give practically no mtimate pictures of 
him because such pictures do not exist A few of his mtunates 
may have penetrated his wall of reserve, but what they found 
there, other than apparendy genmnely agreeable quahties, we do 
not know. He was well and faithfully served by his secretaries 
Walsh and Strachey, who appear to have been devoted to him, 
and It may be that when the private papers of the latter are 
explored to the bottom and pubhshed by then present owner they 
wdl be found to contain all the evidence requned to establish 
Chve’s character as “ a man of the kindest affections and every 
soaal vntue ” It wdl still remam true, however, that he never 
appeared m that guise to the world at large. 

One dung he lacked above everything else . magnanimity. 
He lacked much else of the finer, warmer human quahties, but it 
was that lack, pitiful at times m its uttemess, that more than any 
dung chills our feehng for him and forces disapproving words and 
harsh judgment to our hps If he had only had a spark of that 
nobdity of soul of Robert E. Lee, for example, how much greater 
a man he would have been, how much more sympathetic and 
admirable * 

His essential fame as the acquirer of an Indian empire for Bntam 
remains untouched. In fact, it has if anything been eidarged by 
a close study of his conflict with Suhvan The overcommg of 
the opposition at home to the acquisition of an empire was as 
necessary to its estabhshment as the nuhtary victory itself. 
Plassey, die overthrow of Suhvan, the acquisition of the dewam 
were the three mam steps m the process, and for each of them 
Chve was smgly responsible. But that is the limit we place to 
his achievement. Just as the Roman Empire was the work of 
Augustus rather than of Juhus, the Mogul Empire of Akbar 
rather than of Babar, and no Greek Empire followed the conquests 
of Alexander, so die British Empire ui India was not the work of 
Chve but of the men who followed lum, Warren Hastmgs most 
of all, and but for them his acliicvcmcnt would not have endured 
His gifts were too hunted for that larger task He liad not the 
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sympathy, nor the imagination, nor the knowledge, nor the 
understanding nor the patience nor tlic endurance necessary 
for the sctnng up of a great new system of government or for ad- 
muustctmg it when set up His mind was too centred upon 
himself, his personal ambitions his ease and comfort and the state 
of his health for him ever to have achieved anjthing of permanent 
worth m that duection The task rcguircd self-sacrifice above 
everything else, uncnduig toil m the hot season as well as m the 
cool , It rcqmrcd men who would think first of India, who would 
take the time to know its people and their languages habits 
needs and problems and who would be chantabTe and tolerant 
m their jud^ents of men as well as firm and just m thar dcahngs 
with them who would devote themselves unspanngly to their 
work and not think about retirement until it was done and who 
w ould hav c that greater love that Hasongs acknowledged when 
he confessed lovmg India a httle more than his own country 
Such men there were to be in plenty and whatever one may 
think of the empire that they served or of the methods by which it 
was achieved or of the man who acquired it, thar lame is noble 
and deathless they took the impure work of Chve’s hands and 
punfied It, so far as they could by the blood and sweat of thar 
toil 
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HOW PITT AND THE DIRECTORS DEALT WITH 
THE “COLONEL PROBLEM” 

Colonel Adlercron’s behaviour in withholding his regiment, the 39th, from 
the Bengal expedition forced the Home Government to ask the question, 
What IS the use of sendmg Bntish regiments to India if their colonels are 
able to prevent them from servmg under the Company’s orders ? The 
answer was, clearly none Yet the solution that was found to the problem was 
ofakmd that can only be labelled “typically Bntish” and “typically aghteenth- 
century ” Was Parhament appealed to to solve it by legislation ? Certainly 
not ’ That would have been undue mterference with the nghts of pnvate 
property ’ 

Pitt, whose greamess was never better shown than m his insistence on the 
oneness of the Bntish effort, found for the distracted Directors a much better 
and cleverer solution. He ordered that the 39th Regiment of Foot should be 
disbanded and its colonel recalled to England Sad fate, mdeed, for a raiment 
that bears on its colours die proud motto “ Primus m Indis ” • The order was 
contamed m a letter from the Court of Directors to the Select Committee at 
Fort St George dated February i, 1757 But there was a catch m it ' The 
disbandment of a regiment was not the same as its bemg ordered home The 
idea was that by throwmg the King’s officers and men out of employment 
while stiU m India they would be forced to seek fresh employment out there m 
the Company’s service Every encouragement, m fact, was to be given them 
to do so If any of the officers refused the bait, diey had to be accommodated 
with a return passage , but no obhgation rested on the Company to provide 
shippmg for the enlisted men 

Thus Colonel Adlercron paid the penalty for his undue insistence on his 
nghts In October 1757 eight of his officers sailed for home, others followed 
later, and the rest exchanged the King’s service for the Company’s, whilst 
the Company obtamed a whole regiment of enlisted men for its service with- 
out any trouble or expense But the Colonel himself, though bereft of his 
regiment, refused at first to go When it was suggested to him that he might 
hke to take passage on the first ship, he gallantly declared it to be his “ m- 
dispensable duty to be the last man of my regiment that embarks ”, “he 
wdl,” Edmund Maskelyne told Chve, “ stay to the last to plague our gentry ” 

Pitt, however, still had to solve the difficulty of getting fresh troops to India 
without ha ving the same difficulty ansmg each time The Company badly 
wanted soldiers, its own attempts to recruit them m competition with the 
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Crown having proved cnnrcly umuccwjful if u-anted the King s men with- 
om ihe King s cokmch 1 Accordingly Pitt propoied to the Khig dut a bat- 
talion from each of the new regiment* that w ere then being railed thould be 
* loaned to the Company without its field ofScers, so tlut they could be 
placed under the orden of Lawrence and Clirc without an) ponibtht) of a 
clash of authority Thawasdone andin tha wa> the Compan) obtab^ the 
army that was required to consolidate Clive t gains and repd Lall) s attack. 

The debt, therefore that the Compan) owed to Pitt was great. It was 
suhabl) acknowledged by SuUvan, who wrote to the mmatcr that the Com- 
pan) “ not only osved their present glorious situation but their very exmcnce 
to ha generous protecooo. 
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SUMMARY OF WILL OF LORD ROBERT CLIVES 

“ Baron of Plassey ^ the Kingdom of Ireland ” 

Ail castles, manors, messuages, tenements, real estates, etc unto and to the use 
of my cousm George Chve of Fleet Street, London, banker, my fiiends 
John Walsh of Chesterfield Street, Mayffair in the county of Middlesex, 
Esqr , Henry Stcachey of Park Street near Grosvenor Square, Middx , Esq , 
and Christopher D’Oyly of Charles Street near Berkeley Square, Middx , 
Esq , and their heirs and assigns, upon trusts 
Manor of Styche, Salop, and messuages, lands, etc m “ Woodland Newstead 
Lane Warrenshall Morton Sea old fiields Betchley Longslow and Drayton 
m the county of Salop ” upon trust to 

second son — Robert Chve [under 21 years of age] with 

remamder to eldest „ — ^Edward „ 

do brother — Wilham „ 

do cousin — Robert „ Archdeacon of Salop 

do ,, — George „ of Fleet St , London, banker 

do — ^Edward Bolton Chve, son of George [above], 

do eldest daughter — Rebecca Chve 

do second „ — Charlotte „ 

do third „ — ^Margaret „ 

Wife — ^Lady Chve, to receive annual sum of ^2000 as a satisfaction for “ all 
dower or thirds she may be entitled to out of my real estates ” 
cousm, Henry Chve to receive /^loo annually 
,, Charles ,, ,, ,, >> 

aunt, Ann Chve „ „ £25 „ 

Henry Strachey „ „ »» 

ArrabeUa Ashley “ m case she shall be m my ffamily at my decease ” — ^$0 
annually 

Isaac Talboys ^£30 annually on same condition. 

Benjamm Hudson ^^15 „ „ „ 

The sword set with diamonds which was presented to me by the East India 
Company and my diamond badge belongmg to me as Kmght of the Bath ” 
and ^ plate, books, etc upon trust for son Edward Chve ‘ at his age of 
twenty one years ” 


^ P C C 426 Bargrave 
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LcwcIioUbotuc in Berkeley Square* where I now Irve upon mm Tor wife * 
use and after her ckach to be made over (o ion Edward or to such person 
as shall then be codded to the present estate. ** 

Capital horncj at Walcot Oakley Park St)*dw and Clermont ” referred to 
Out of the ” growing pa)7ncnti from the East Indu Coropan) on account of 
myjagbire ftmciil expenses and other debts to be pid. 
to each Trustee of the will 
^too to each sister and thor te sp cc ri ve husbands, 
to each of collateral relations of name of Cln'c. 

;(]io,ooo to wife. 

;^io,ooo to brother WHham Chre. 

;^30,ooo to son Robert Clhx on attuning -5 j-can of age. 

^30,000 to each other son do. do. do. 

^0.000 to each daughter Rebecca, Charlotte, Margaret Clrrc on 
attaining 21 yean of age. 

Exccufon — George dive, coosm, 

John Wahh. 

Henry Stracbc) 

Christopher D Oyly 

■Wife and exeemon to be goardiaai of the children. 

Provuions made for all ddldrcn dtmng char minonty 
Date of will— 11 November 1773 

Proved— At London 13 December 1774 aD exec u tors present. 
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THE LIFE OF ROBERT, LORD CLIVE, BY 
CHARLES CARACCIOLI 

This cunous publication, wbich appeared three years after Cbve’s death, is on 
all counts the most ill-arranged, unreadable, hopelessly compiled, and for the 
most part unrehable work of biography that has ever come off a groaning and 
abused pnntmg-press • I have not calculated its length, but it cannot be far 
short of, and may exceed a milhon words Because of its character it is doubt- 
ful whether anyone paid much attention to it at the time of its pubhcation, let 
alone read it with any closeness, and it is even more to be doubted whether 
anyone from that day to this has had the necessary fortitude, patience, and 
endurance to wade through it Histonans and biographers have of necessity 
mduded it m their lists of sources, but they have done so with the an of 
“ holding their noses • ” If it is an “ authority ” it surely must be among the 
worst on record In it is to be found one of the nchest collections of foul 
stones about a man m the whole realm of histoncal hterature Chve, if Mr 
Caracaoh is to be beheved, put Don Juan and Casanova entirely to shame, 
even at the time when as an mvahd he had gone with Margaret to the south 
of France 

Professor H. H DodweU is the most recent scholar to have dipped mto this 
extraordinary work — and he does not mmce his words, descnbmg it as “ a 
piece of hack-work manifesdy inspired and paid for by Chve’s enenues,” 
therefore, “ worthless and contemptible ” There is no question at all that it 
is such a piece of work, and for a histonan’s purpose it is worthless But is it 
equally worthless from a biographer’s standpomt ^ 

I asked myself that question as I waded through its pages, and I came at 
length to a somewhat different conclusion A biographer must be concerned 
with more than concrete facts that can pass a saentific test A historian is 
justified m throwmg out of court a work that can make the statement diat 
Strmger Lawrence was not presented with a sword set with diamonds as Chve 
was, because he is practically certam the statement is untrue ^ A biographer, 
however, fully as much mterested as he is m states of mind as m facts, is justified 
m probmg deeper, and any work that seems to throw hght on the state of nund 
and the causes of it of his subject’s enemies is worthy of his attention For it 
is axiomatic m biography that a man to be properly known must be seen 
through the eyes of his enemies as well as of his adrmrers 

^ I say “ practically certain ” because though we know that the Court of Directors 
voted him me sword and he wrote expressing his thanks, we have no actual record 
of his receipt of it 
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Caracaoli i book has value for a bloprapber if only bcauJc It embl« him 
to gauge the warmth of fcelmg that dive itinrd up agalmt hirmelf It i» 
ajtonbhbp when one comei to think of it that anyone thould bvc gone to 
the bbour and cipeme of conif>llmp and publlihing juch a book mcrelj in 
order to bUcken the repuunon of a man alrcadj in hii grave The fact lOg 
peja a feroat) of hatred quite unuituL But there U more to be gleaned Com 
It than that. 

It b a cimcrut production to more wa)** than one It b fairl) obnoualj a 
compibtkm from man) difiertnt loorccj. Charles Caracdoli— if he exu^ 
at aD and we know nothing whatever about him—was at most its editor or 
compiler and a glance b enough to reveal hts entirr mcompetcncc for the job 
The vinom contributions, many of them repetitions, arc immg together with- 
out regard for order jctjucnec, cotmstcnc) accuracy or an) other hrerar) or 
hmorical value. Oncdocsnotalwaysbc^ where another Icam off— it nu) 
be mjected into the rmddk w^lho^t anything to indicafc the fact. Scant 
attention b paid to quotation marks and not die sli^tcst to wbether die state- 
ment IS Ect or opinion. It u such a complete potpourri that although it b m 
the mam virulently hostile to Clrve one ocean oaalJ) finds a passage that is 
actually favcmrable to him (f.e a Clive-fah account of Plasscy VoLI pp 307- 
19) One mfen that mch a passage must have got in by acadent owing to the 
editor s carelessness ( 

The literary tocomperence dapU)'ed in it b, indeed, something to be 
tnaiTclIed at and pitiei but not necetsanly to be wholly derided. The con- 
tributon are anonymous, but as much of their marcrul deals with mihtaiy 
matters 00c judges that many of them may have been military gentlemen, 
among whom no doubt were the o®an whom Chvc Cum tunc to tune 
angered. So chat one geo the feding that the literary incompetepcc dispbycd 
here u the kmd common as Ormc noted, to most soldicn in this instance 
bang more marked beause dtcy arc ventmg thar spleen mstcad of employing 
thar reason. Even when they arc on thar own profoslonal ground they are 
unable to say dearly and simply what they mean they arc so busy hurlmg 
their ihifo at Qive with blo^ in thar eye and vigour if not ikiH, in theu 
arm, that sober argument b beyond than. 

Yet there arc tfanes when what panes for argument seems to have definite 
pomt and thar anger to have some understandable quality bchmd it. One of 
those times b when they compare Lawroicc and Chvc as objcco of thar 
country i admiration and military mm s regard. It becomes dear fhm that 
didr ifiecdon for L aw rence was qmte as strong as thar diditr for Chvc. In 
their dinnsy way they try to tidl 01 Aat them 11 more to war fhan heroic 
exploits there u the organmaon, trammg and disapimmg of an army la 
wise lea dmhrp and io n^ of a commander diat has la co^dmcc. So we 
read this eulogy of Lawrence 


No commanding officer m India did more real service to the Company 
was more active in die field, more arefiil of the life and wclfore of t^ 





soldier, more .itViblc to the mrenor ofliccrs, and at the same tune more exact 
in die milifar) discipline. Ever since tins excellent officer retired hisNun- 
spotted honour, Ins disinterestedness, his modcntion, Ins justice, dunnig^ 
twent) \cirs of toil and fatipnes in Iiulostan, made him beloved, esteemed 
and reacted b) the arin\, the presidencies and the natives He died lately, 
at the ape of 7S, in peace with his conscience, full of ) ears, and leaving a name 
eqnalh respected in Europe and in Indost.an " ( 1 , 222) 

The tribute has a ring of genuine suiccrita 
The rest of their point of \ icw ma\ be gathered from the contrast they draw 
between Clive obtaining his jetj/iire in Bengal and Colonels Lawrence and 
Drapicr and the arnn gallamh and abl) defending Madras, Cootc winning 
the battle of Watidcw ash and tahing Pondichdr) .’Jind Eordc conquering the 
Circars, all of these being " soldiers who fought for glor)', not for plunder ” 
Ch\ e, thc\ sa) , abandoned the field to officers w ho had not acquired a military 
rcnowTi b\ the pillage and slaughter of timid Asiatics, but in obstinate batdes 
and sieges against v arhl.c and disciplined veterans “ Dunng these 
glonous adiicvcments Mr Ch\c pampered at Bengal in the affluence and 
luxur) of .an eastern potentate, sedulous to accumulate b) lawless exactions and 
monopolies his ill-gotten treasure " (1, 65) 

The work contains much else, including an excellent description of India and 
the Mogul constitution But I have indicated enough of its contents to show 
that It cannot be dismissed as entirely worthless by anyone trj'ing to judge 
Clive’s career impartially .and understand all its aspects 
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IVARRm HASTINGS, MAKER OF BRITISH 
INDU—AN IMPORTANT CORRECTION 

On p 150 (p 1-4 of Amencan cdxdon) of the above vi-ort there appean an 
elab^te argument bi^ upon rcpotctl ro hatre been wed by Edmund 
fiorke shoeing that hu aiognude hoitihty to Warrtn Hartuig) dated ai early 
1773 I garcaamy authont) for thli ** diacovtr) ” the Wography ofDoxke 
b) the Rev Dr R, H. Murray (Oxford Umvtmty Prtjs, ipji) I aw afraid 
hovrever thb ii another tune that Honicr haa nodded I For when one 
rramm rt Vihit Eorke actnally aid one Ends that his meaning was prccisdy 
oppos i te from what it w'otdd appear from the passages abstracted from theu' 
context ! I humWy coniess that tmtfl Dr Wdtrmaa pointed out the blunder 
to me I had not consulted Ac orignul source for m)-Klf I am deeply grateful 
to her for enahhng me to make Ais bebted corrc ai on. 

The source u as Dr Momy gave it, U Sir Hcnr) Caveodnh s Dthata cf the 
Heux cf Cemmms VoL X?OCVT Egqt o n MSS VoL 250. Darke b Ae 
speech b qoesdon is argumg that ministers have vblated pubhe fri A by break- 
mg Ae Indu Company s durrer Ae grotmd for their acuon brag that 
Ae Company 1 powen arc fasnffident to prevent Ac abuses which have pre- 
vailed m Ac government of DengaL But, be prcxecds, 

** Parhament after abtwng Ac powers of Ac East India Company u ohhgcd 
to resort to Aem, You have got no new power s for your officen by 
Ae breach of your charter You have got no new bstructioiii. IfAercare 
no new powers, if no new mstrocooais, let us sec who are Ae instructors. 

He pobts out that the Directors are the same. 

** Since the powen are Ae same, since Ae mstructon and mstiuctioos are 
Aeiame,whatreniimsbattoinakcittqcesoonofmcn? The men arc Ac 
same, Ac very men. Mr Haab^t Is to have the castir^ vote, a mm nominateiJ 
bj this ParUmanL If the insimutityns tf Ae Cemminee of Seatcy if the speeches 
ttnifly are true this mm Is guiby of eperjikng charged-^Ais mm is to he first 
Prtsiiab heiseven^svnacontroU^poverintheCotmcil "Who is Ae next ? 
Mr BarwcIL If it be true Aat no obedience is paid to its orders, I do not 
bcherc you wiD have much obedience paid to your own Direction, whom 
you hare >0 b heken ed. These arc the moi you have got m Ana, wi A only 
Ae axlAdon of three from Europe^ I General Clavenng, Monscai and 
Iranas. WiA regard to Ac firv^ I will be bold to say because he has bi^m 
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named and approved by [defective manuscnpt] character stands high, a 
very respectable person, the next for many reasons the 

third I know some personal character If appointed legally, 

and constitutionally, I know no person fitter for his place. But I cannot be wiser 
than the law I shall always think whatever talents a man has about him, the man 
who IS legally appointed to his office is the fittest I am obliged to know the law 
I am not obliged to know men ■ I am obhged to adhere to them ” ^ 

So Burke asked, “ for what purpose and gam do you break charters ? ” He 
defends the Company’s government He pomts to its army 

“ growing more strong and powerful, what reflection is this upon any C 
[? Council] as to the mtenor disorders I take it from the secret Committee 
Not a word that does not show a constant struggle to redress those disorders 
Every capital disorder has been either redressed or is gomg to be so The 
great questions of presents are few The busmess of monopoly and oppres- 
sive trade is almost knocked on the head The anarchy of the Company the 
greatest gnevance is reformed by the beg innin g of a system one of the most 
beautiful ever seen established m any place Some disorders soil prevail 
— ^which I pray to God you may not find more subsistmg under your new 
government What is it you did for 7 years together ? You have com- 
plained smce 1767 of these disorders , while they were nsmg to the height 
the House never attempted to apply a remedy Now the fire is got imder, 
we are by a htde belated wisdom, trymg to put a httle credit ” (The 
meamng of the rest of the passage is obscure ) 

From this it wiH be seen that Burke was usmg an mvolved hne of argument 
to defend the Company against the reproach imphed m the Regulating BiU, 
this being his consistent attitude at that tim e and therefore what we might 
expect So far fi:om attackmg Hastmgs, he was actually by imphcation 
defending him as the Company’s chosen servant and the ongmator of the 
reforms ' In consequence, Burke’s subsequent reversal of his position becomes 
all the sharper by contrast Here he even speaks of Hastmgs’s new system of 
government as “ one of the most beautiful ever seen established m any 
place ” • 

That seems a fact of some importance to the histonan and to biographers of 
Hastmgs and Burke 

^ The italicized passages ate those quoted by Dr Murray and myself. 
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